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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The Memoirs of Jean Frangois Marmontel 
forms the second Work in my Historic Memoir 
Series. 

An edition of these Memoirs originally ap- 
peared in 1805, and another edition was brought 
out in 1808. The translator of the former edition 
is not known, but the latter edition was trans- 
lated by H. Murray, the Author of ‘‘The Swiss 
Emigrants.” 

I have had both the above-mentioned editions 
before me whilst reprinting this Work, and they 
have been most carefully compared, word by word, 
enabling me to make the reprint more complete. 

The Introduction has been specially written 
and compiled for this edition. 


’London, 2^tk September, 1895. 




INTRODUCTION 


Jean* Fkan<;ois IMaumontel, the :uUhor of the 
graphic and charming pictures of French Society under 
Louis XV., known as the “ Contes,” and of the 
“ iMemoirs,” was born of obscure parents at ] 5 ort, a 
small town of Limosin, on the nth of July, 1723, and 
lived until the last day of the eighteenth century ; he 
thus passed the seventy-seven years of his life, during 
one of the most eventful and interesting periods of 
European political and literary history, in contact with 
the remarkable persons of the age. Educated at 
the Jesuit College at IMauriac, he proceeded thence to 
their Academies at Clermont and Toulouse, where he 
supported himself by instructing his less advanced 
companions. 

His first literary production was an “ Ode upon 
the Invention of Gunpowder,” which he rendered at 
the Floral Games of the last-named city. Failing, 
however, to gain a prize, and experiencing in conse- 
quence the mortification which follows the non-appre- 
ciation of merit, he had the courage and good fortune 
to seek redress at the hands of his great countryman, 
Voltaire,' by whom his worth was recognised. 

Voltaire promised his assistance if the young poet 
should come to Paris ; and, with fifty crowns in his 
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pocket, he set out (1745) for that cit;, transhting as 
he travelled Popes “Rape of the Lock, \\hich he 
sold for a hundred crowns, and which became his 
first publication the year after his arrival Dunng 
the next six years he occupied himself with the com 
position of a succession of tragedies— DwynKS, 1748, 
Artstomines, 1749, Cleopaira, 1750, Hcrachdes, 1753, 
hsypiiis, 1753 Upon the stage they were very site 
cessful — though they would probably nowada}S be 
considered prolix, but, what is more, they advanced 
the interests of the poet b> making him free of the 
best literary and fashionable soaal circles 

Associated with Diderot and d Alembert, ho wrote 
a senes of articles for the great “ Lncjclopxdia, 
evincing considerable critical power and insight, under 
the title of " Elements of Literature, amongst the 
higher French classics This success, however, was 
not unallo>ed with advcrstt>, anti his “Memoirs 
contain particulars of the povcrt> and mitcr> which 
at this time were his lot, from which even his pri^c 
poem upon the “Glor) of the King (Louis \\ ) 
after the victor} of lontcno}, nolhwiihstanding that 
It was sold under the auspices of \oIlairc, tiul not 
rescue him Some comic operas the two best of 
which arc probabl) 5 ;/fiin and Zmirt t* rr, were 
of greater service to him In 1753 he won tic 
patronage of Madame Pompadour, ami b> her favour 
was ap^iomlcd clerk of public buddings, and was al o 
enip!o}cd l)> her to touch up dull poems oil plajs, 
d«hcattons, A.c boon afterwards he was npp> i"*t I 
to the jx? l of manager of the tf^cnl joi rnal t'l'* 
Vir «y, in which he had theid} ctnniir''cr<l a •'■’kv 
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of attractive and elegant talcs. These are the “ Contes 
Moraux ” alluded to above, upon which Mannontel’s 
litcraiy reputation mainly, according to some critics, 
rests. Their merit lies partly in their style, which in 
delicate finish frequently rivals that of his master, 
Voltaire, but mainly in their pictures of high life at 
that very interesting epoch. They were published in 
their entirety in 1761. By certain critical heresies 
which raised a litcraiy storm, and for awhile closed 
the doors of the Academy against him, he increased 
his reputation and name, and on the other hand 
opened the gates of the Bastille for* his own reception 
on account of a parody of which he was not guilty, 
but sufficiently famous to bear the brunt. He had 
the manliness not to betray the author, although the 
imprisonment cost him his privilege of the Mercury. 
In 1763 he was elected to the Academy, and set 
about the realisation of the ambition of which he had 
already evinced the possession — viz., the production 
and establishment of a new literary style. This found 
its exponent in “Belisarius,” which, while it enormously 
increased his reputation — although a dull prose epic 
romance — did not accomplish his object ; being now 
remarkable only on account of a chapter upon . religious 
toleration which incurred the censure of tlie Sorbonne 
and of the Archbishops of Paris. Marmontel, how- 
ever, retorted in “ The Incas ” by tracing the cruelties 
in Spanish America to the religious fanaticism of the 
invaders. Marmontel, having been appointed historio- 
grapher of France, secretary to the Academy, 1783, 
and professor of history at the Lycee, 1786, produced 
a “History of the Regency”; while his most successful 
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and solid -vNork is his "Elements of Literature," in 
6 Nols 8vo, in Avhich his articles on Poctrj and 
Literature, ^\ntten for the " EncjclopTdia,” are in 
eluded 

Ills most useful and aaluable work, if not the 
greatest, is undoubtedly his " Memoirs " 1 hej contain 
a picturesque rc\iew of his whole life, a litcrarj histoiy 
of two important reigns, a great gallerj of portraits 
extending from the \enerable Massillon (whom more 
than half a century previouslj he had seen at Clermont) 
to the fiery Mirabe.au, amidst the tempestuous first 
jears of the Rc\oIution He became a member of the 
Electoral Asscmbl) of Pansm 1789, but his moderation 
being suspected to be Rojalism, he was compelled, in 
1792, to retire into concealment and po\crt>, at first 
to Eareux, and soon after to a cottage near Gaillon, 
in 1 Eure, where he composed Ins " Memoirs", and 
there, after a short staj m Pans when elected tn 1797 
to the Conseil dcs Ancicns, ht died upon the last da) 
of the >car 1799. 
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Few works have attracted a greater share of 
general attention than that of which a translation is 
now offered to the public. The interesting nature of 
the narrative, the distinguished characters to which it 
relates, the exquisite skill and delicacy with which their 
portraits are drawn, combine to give it an interest 
superior to that inspired by almost any other work 
of the same kind. And there is, perhaps, no work 
which gives so intimate a view of literary and fashion- 
able society as they existed in a nation by whom 
its pleasures were valued and cultivated in a peculiar 
degree. But as French manners, particularly those 
of the literary and fashionable circles, in which our 
author spent most of his life, differ very much from 
those prevalent in this country, it may be proper to 
premise a short view of some of these peculiarities. 
The mere English reader may thus be enabled to 
understand some passages which might otherwise 
have appeared to him unaccountable. 

In no city, perhaps, was there ever such a con- 
fluence of immense fortunes, such a constant assemblage 
of all that was opulent and splendid, as at Paris. To 
it crowded all the considerable landed proprietors of 
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a country* %\hich, in point of extent and cultivation 
united, was not equalled by any other in Europe. 
Kor did men of fortune, as is usual in this countr), re 
sort to the metropolis only to spend a few of the winter 
months there; they made it, in general, their constant 
residence the whole }ear round. The amusements 
pursued by its nobles were almost confined to tho'^ 
which the Court and city afforded, to the constant 
pursuit of which they entirely de\otcd themselves. 
Nor were there many avocations of public business 
to divert them from this career. Hence proceeded 
•an eager pursuit of everything in the form of pleasure: 
hence an iniport.ance attached to whatever was con- 
nected with this object, gfc.atcr than elsewhere to 
business of the most senous concern. Conversation, 
witli this view, was reduced to a science, a proficiency 
m which formed one of the grand roads to promotion. 
The drama, poetry of all kinds, philosophy even, were 
called m to varj* the xcenc of amusement. More 
Ignoble pleasures were also resorted to and pursued 
with great cvccss, hence a licentiousness of nianncr*<, 
which exceeded, perhaps, that of any other Eurof'can 
socKt). Of this there will app*-.ar too evidtnl trarr* 
in the course of these Memoirs nor docs the .autho' 
himself wholly escape the contagion. It dvrs nat 
.ippcar, however, that his ‘•/•nsc of ii;hl Ims ever 
iKvn ob!itcr.itctl , in relating his errors, h" fwU not 
to aclnowlrdgc them as swell, and *e**ms to wish thit 
ihrj should »^r\r .is .a warning to his Tctd'-f-. 

In a « xntrl) where plcwnrc was tl vs thr ff/’T'*: 

It was natural that Ir'vtl'' •■'•x H 

j.-H r\s a I if i'‘f«*— '■c. 'Ill*')' o^'u; 'd, 
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in fact, a more prominent part in the theatre of life 
than is usually assigned to them in this country. 
They were the arbiters, not of public amusements 
only, but of literature and the arts ; of celebrity, in 
short, of every kind. In consequence of this indepen- 
dence and consideration, they acquired, perhaps, even 
a more than ordinary .share of those accomplishments 
and those powers of j)lcasing which arc peculiar to 
their sex. There arc other respects, however, in which, 
as is well known, their character was not improved 
by these circumstances. Perhaps this may have been 
somewhat exaggerated ; but it is certain that from 
the dissolute character of the Sovereign' and the 
higher orders, the most worthless of the .sex became 
often the channel throvigh which Court favour was 
distributed. The paying court to them was formed, 
as it were, into a trade, and considered as a regular 
mode by which a man might advance himself in the 
world — with which, I am sorry to observe, Marmontel 
himself does not appear to be altogether unacquainted. 

' Although married ladies enjoyed more freedom 
than in this country, before marriage they were kept 
under much greater restraint. In forming that con- 
nection, it was expected that they should be entirely 
at the disposal of their parents or male relations. 
On this occasion a portion (dot) was considered as 
indispensable. 

In considering the society of men of letters, the 
first circumstance which strikes us is the singular 
estimation in which that character was held in the 
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Parisian circles In the present, and other simihr 
Memoirs, we see them mixing familiarly ^\lth persons 
of the highest rank, ^vlth ministers and men in power 
A late French writer has observed that the leading 
philosophers of the day possessed a degree of consider 
ation in society not mfenor to that of the first 
nobility The different academies particularly that 
entitled the French Academy, gave to this class of 
men not only a badge of distinction, but a sort of 
professional establishment, which it does not possess 
in any other country 

The French Academy was founded in 1635, b> 
Cardinal Richelieu, a\owedIy for the purpose of im 
proMug the French language Its general object 
comprehended all subjects of grammar, poetry and 
eloquence The number of members was fofty, who 
were elected by the Academy, but the Kings sanction 
was necessary to confirm their choice They were 
understood to be all completely on a level The first 
nobility soliCTted admission, but they receued it only 
under the character of literary men The Academj 
had a chancellor and a director, who were chosen out 
of Its own members e\ery three months, it had also 
a secretary, whose office was for life It met thnce 
a week the whole year round, on Mondajs, Thursdays 
and Saturdays The only public meetings were those 
which took place at the reception of a new member, 
who was expected to pronounce a speech on the 
occasion, called his dticours de rtcepticn, and an annual 
meeting, at which the Academy distributed pnzes for 
eloquence and jicetry, each consisting of a gold medal 

The Academj of Sciences was founded in 166G 
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by Colbert, under the auspices of Louis XIV. It 
embraced, originally, not only physics and mathe- 
matics, but also history and the line arts. But the 
two latter branches were afterwards suppressed, it 
being represented that the first, as including Church 
history, might lead it upon dangerous ground ; and 
that the latter interfered with the business of the 
French Academy. This assembly consisted of upwards 
of a hundred members, and met twice a week, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. Previous to the French 
Revolution it had published loS volumes. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 
was founded also under the ministry of Colbert. Its 
original object was to commemorate the glory of 
France, and particularly that of Louis XIV., by 
historical medals, devices and inscriptions. Colbert, 
during his lifetime, constantly attended its meetings, 
and often took the members out with him to his 
country-house at Sceaux. This academy, however, 
did not gain any permanent establishment till i6io. 
Its number was then fixed at forty, and its meetings 
appointed to take place twice a week, on Tuesdays 
and on Fridays. Before its extinction it had produced 
forty-three volumes. 

As amusement was the chief motive which prompted 
this gay and splendid society to become the patrons of 
- literature, so those branches which had that for their 
object were likely to experience the most ample share 
of patronage. The drama seems to have been the 
grand road to fame and fortune. Most writers who 
aimed at distinction in the path of polite literature, 
whatever their subsequent pursuits may have been, 
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made their first appearance in the theatre. Next m 
attraction i\ere what were called lers de soctete — songs, 
epigrams, complimentary verses — anything which was 
formed for amusing a company. The path of the 
French Academy appears frequently to hare been 
opened by excellence in this light department. Even 
philosophy found it necessaiy to lay aside its austenty 
and assume an easy and smiling aspect. The votanes 
of the abstract sciences too, studied, after the example 
of Fontenelle, to strip them of their thorns, and to 
render them engaging to fair and fashionable students 
It must not be concealed, however, that literature, 
m consequence of mixing thus intimately wth the 
splendid and fashionable circles, was considerably 
tainted with the reigning iicentiousness Another'cir- 
cumstance, still more to be regretted, is the hostility 
^^hlch It exhibited toi%ards the reigning system of 
religious belief. For this, indeed, some apology may 
be found in the circumstances of the time. A s}stem 
which demanded the sacnfice of reason to authority, 
which prohibited all free discussion, .and even, as will 
appear m these Memoirs, claimed still the nght of 
propagating its tenets by the sword, could hardly be 
compatible with a spirit of philosophical enquiry'. It 
appears, from the wntings of Fontenelle, that from the 
first dawn of this spint, it was exposed to ecclesiastical 
persecution Mutual hostilities continued to widen the 
breach Protestantism being little Known or respected 
in France, attracted few of the deserters from the 
ruling faith, men, m wishing to throw olT superstition, 
went generally into the opposite extreme of sccptiasm 
The thinking world w.as thus invanably diiidcd into 
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two parties — the philosopJics and the dcvois. The former, 
during the period of our author’s narrative, had gained 
a complete ascendency in the literary circles, and 
even in the Academ3L Voltaire, d’Alembert, Diderot, 
Helvetius, are the well-knowm heads of this party ; 
and to them ]\Iarmontel was attached, both by literary 
habits and by private friendship. But, though it may 
be difficult to absolve him of a culpable degree of 
indifference upon the subject, j’et it does not appear 
that his opinions were inimical to religion in general. 
On the contrary, they appear to have preserved a 
very just medium between the two extremes ; and if 
he is found engaged in a contest with the reigning 
schools of theology, it is only on points on which 
the latter are evidently in the wrong. 

It does not appear, also, that our author had 
adopted the anti-monarchical principles which, from 
causes somewhat similar, were prevalent in the same 
circles. Without opposing the reforms of which the 
Government stood doubtless in need, he preserves his 
loyalty unimpeachable, and his political sentiments 
seem, on the whole, very just and moderate. 

I reserve till the conclusion the few particulars 
which I have been able to learn respecting our author 
in addition to those contained in his own narrative. 
I shall here only notice that circumstance in his 
character vffiich peculiarly fitted him for transmitting 
to us a lively picture of the manners of his age. 
This circumstance is — ^its flexibility. We do not see 
a mind, like that of Rousseau, living within itself and 
communicating its own dark hue to the objects around 
it. His, on the contrary, resigns itself readily to the 
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influence of e\ery passion tihich circumstances inspire, 
like a mirror, it reflects, unchanged, all the vanous 
scenes through i^hich he passes This flexibilitj, 
indeed, bordenng on v,eakness, is not in itself aery 
laudable, but it giaes a peculiar \alue to a avork like 
the present, where the external scenes and characters 
are so vanous and interesting 

Those leading characters in French literature to 
whom v.e have above alluded wall, it is presumed, 
be sufficiently famihar to the English reader, but a 
few Notes are added with the anew of throwing light 
upon such as may be less generallj known, as well 
as upon other circumstances which may be necessary 
for making the narrative completely understood 
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BOOK I 

It is for my children, and in compliance with the 
wishes of their mother, that I now write the history of 
my life. If any one else shall cast his eye over it, he 
must pardon details, that to him may appear tedious, 
but Avhich will be interesting to those for whom they 
were intended. My children stand in need of those 
lessons which a long life, and the variety of situations 
through which I have passed, have afforded to me. 
I wish them to learn from my story never to despair 
of their own powers, but also never to be too confi- 
dent; to dread the dangers which lurk under prosperity, 
and to bear with firmness the shocks of adversity. 

I have had one advantage over them — that of being 
born in a place where inequality of situation and fortune 
was scarcely felt. It was at Bort, a small village in 
Limosin. A little property, joined with some industry 
at home, or a small trade with the neighbouring districts, 
furnished the means of subsistence to almost all its 
inhabitants. Every one employed himself usefully, and 
was his own master. Mediocrity held the .place of 
wealth. Thus the elevation, frankness, and dignity of 
their character were not debased by any kind of humilia- 

VOL. I I 
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tion , and xf any symptoms of foolish pnde appeared, 
nowhere could it be worse receiv ed, or sooner corrected 
Dunng my childhood, therefore, though born in ob 
scunty, I maybe said to ha\e known only my equals , 
thence arose, perhaps, a certain infleMbility which has 
adhered to m> character, and which reason and age ha\e 
ne\er sufficiently softened 

Bort, situated on the Dordogne, between Auvergne 
and Limosin, presents to the traveller, at first, a temf} 
ing aspect From afar, on the top of the mountain, he 
sees It at the bottom of a precipice, m danger of being 
overwhelmed by torrents, or crushed by a chain of 
volcanic rocks, some fixed like towers upon the height 
which commands the village others half worn away 
at their base, and already hanging over But Bort 
assumes a smiling aspect when these fears are dissi 
pated and the eje wanders over the valley Above 
the village a verdant isle, embraced by the river and 
animated b> the motion and sound of a mill, contains a 
grove peopled with birds On the two banks of the 
nver, orchards, meadows, and fields, cultivated by a 
labonous people, compose a vaned picture Beneath 
the village, the valley spreads on one side into a vast 
meadow, watered b) dear springs, on the other, into 
fields crowned by a circuit of hills, which with their 
gentle slopes form an agreeable contrast to the wildness 
of the opposite rocks Farther on this circuit is broken 
bj a torrent from the mountains, which rolls and dashes 
amid forests, rocks and precipices, till it falls into the 
Dordogne by a cataract, which, whether we consider 
the quantity of water, or the height of its fall, is one 
of the finest on the continent, and which, to acquire 
celebrity, wants only more numerous spectators 

\t a small distance from this cataract, lies that 
little farm of St Thomas, where I used to read % irf,il 
lw:ntath the shade of the flowery trees that •■urroindcd 
our l)ct hives, and where I made such delicious rt;ns*s 
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of their honey. , On the other side of the village, and 
on the declivity above the mill, is that orchard where, 
on the fine festival days, my father took me to gather 
grapes from the vine which he himself had planted, 
or cherries, plums, and apples, from the trees which 
he had grafted. 

But that which, to me, forms the charm of my 
native abode, is the impression which I retain of the 
first sentiments with which my soul was, as it were, 
imbued and penetrated, by the inexpressible tenderness 
with which my family regarded me. If there is anything 
good in my character, it is owing, I believej to these 
sweet emotions, to this habitual happiness of loving 
and being beloved. Ah ! when heaven gives us good 
parents, how precious is the gift. 

I was much indebted, also, to a certain pleasing 
gentleness of manners which prevailed then in my native 
place, and there must have been a peculiar attraction 
in the mild and simple life which it afforded, since 
nothing was more rare than to see Bort quitted by 
those who were born in it. The youths were educated 
in the neighbouring colleges,- and the little colony dis- 
tinguished itself ; but they returned to their village, as 
a swarm of bees to the hive, after having collected 
the spoil. 

I had learned to read in a little convent of nuns, 
who were good friends of my mother. .It was their 
practice to educate only girls ; but they made an ex- 
ception to this rule in my favour. A lady of a good 
family, and who had long lived retired in this convent, 
was so kind as to take me under her charge. I may well 
cherish her memory, and that of the nuns, for they 
loved me as their child. 

From this school I passed to that kept by a clergy- 
man in the village, who, through mere inclination, and 
without any reward, had devoted himself to the educa- 
tion of children. This ecclesiastic, the son of a shoe- 

I — 2 
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maker, was the best man m the world He was a true 
model of filial piety I think I still see the look of 
complacency and mutual attention wth uhich this old 
man and his son regarded each other the one ne\er 
forgetting the dignity of the pnesthood nor the other 
the sanctity of the paternal character The Abbe 
Vaissiere (for this i\as his name), after having ful 
filled his ecclesiastical functions, divided the rest of 
his time betiveen reading and the lessons he ga%e us 
A short walk in fine weather, and sometimes by way of 
e\ercise a game at mail in the meadow, w ere his onlj 
amusements He was serious severe, and of a com 
mandmg appearance His whole society consisted of 
two fnends, men who were much respected m our 
aallage They lived together m the most tranquil 
intunac>, meeting every day, and everj da> finding 
each other the same The pleasure of their inter 
course never experienced the least diminution, and 
to complete their happiness, all the three died nearly 
about the same time Seldom have 1 seen an instance 
of such a mild and steady equality continued through 
the whole course of life 

At this school I had a companion, who from 
infancy, was an object of my emulation His aeclati 
and prudent air, his application to study, the care he 
took of his bool 5, m which I never discovered a stain 
Ills fair hair always well combed, his dress always neat 
though simple, and his imen always clean, afforded an 
example that had a great influence on me It is seldom 
that one child inspires another with an esteem such as 
I felt for him lie was called Durant His fither, a 
laliourcr m a ncighlxjimng village, was acquainted with 
mint I used to walk wath the son, to see him in his 
village How well were wc received by this good grey 
hatred old man! How excellent was the cream the 
tmlk ihc brown bread he gave us! and what happv 
mnens di 1 he delight to draw, from the respect I shm c*<I 
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for his old age. Why cannot I go and strew flowers 
on his tomb ! there, surely, he rests in peace ; for in 
his lifetime he did nothing but good. Twenty years 
after, his son and I met at Paris, in very different walks 
of life ; but I recognised the same correctness and pro- 
priety which had characterised him at school ; and it 
gave me no small satisfaction to stand godfather to 
one of his children. 

I now return to my early years. My progress 
in Latin was interrupted by a singular accident. 
I had a great desire to learn, but Nature had denied 
me the gift of memory. 1 had enough to retain 
the meaning of what I read, but the words left 
no trace in my brain, and the task of fixing them 
in it, was like that of writing on moving sand. 
I endeavoured, by the most intense application, to 
supply the weakness of my retentive powers ; this 
labour was beyond the strength of my age; it affected 
my nerves. I became like a somnambulist ; at night, 
when fast asleep, I sat up in bed, and, with eyes half 
open, repeated aloud the lessons I had learned. “ You 
see,” said my father to my mother, “ he will certainly 
go mad, if you do not make him give up this wretched 
Latin.” The study was suspended ; but in eight or ten 
months I resumed it, and at the end of my eleventh 
year, my master, having judged me fit to enter the 
fourth class, my father was prevailed upon, though with 
difficulty, to take me himself to the college of Mauriac, 
which was the nearest to Bort. 

I must justify this reluctance of my father, which 
was nothing more than became a prudent man. I was 
the eldest of a great number of children ; my father, 
who, though a little rigid, yet under an air of rough- 
ness and severity possessed the most sterling worth, 
loved his wife to distraction. He had every reason, 
indeed, to do so, for there could not be a woman more 
respectable, more interesting, more amiable in her 
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Mhole conduct, thin "was mj affectionate mother I 
ne\er could conceue hon, ^nth the simple education 
of our little con\ ent at Bort, she had acquired a mind 
so elegantlj cultivated, such elevation of soul, and par 
ticulirly such a correct, delicate and refined <en«e of 
propnetj m language and stjle, which seemed in her 
to be the pure instinct of taste Our worthy, Bishop 
of Limoges, the virtuous Coetlosquet, often, when we 
met at Pans, spoke to me vvalh the most tender interest 
of the letters which mj mother had vvnttcn, recom 
mending me to his care 

father felt for her as much veneration as love 
He reproached her onl> vvath an excessive fondness for 
me, hut for this weakness there vvas an excuse Of all 
her children, she had nursed me alone , her precanou« 
health never again allowed her to perform this pleasing 
dut> Her mother was no less fond of me 1 think 1 
still see the good little old woman, what a charming 
character ' w hat sw eet and cmilmg gaicl> ’ As manager 
of the familv, she presided over the household affairs, 
and <ct us all an example of filial pictj , for she too, 
had a mother, and the mother of her husband, of whom 
she took the greatest care I go a little far back when 
I «;pcak of m} great grandmothers , but I remember 
well, seeing them still alive at the age of eight), dnnking 
a small glass of wine at the fireside, and reminding each 
other of old times, about which the) told us wonder 
ful stones 

The famil) contained, al«o, three sis’crs of m) 
grandmother, and the sister of m) mother, the aunt 
who survives amid these women, and a swarm 
of children m) father was the onl) man a ver) sniall 
incon c supported them all Ordc, good mara^,cnunt, 
industrv, a little trade, and al«M- all, fruj,alit), kept us 
in eas) circum'Jianccs. Thtf hUlc garden produced vege 
tables aln ovt suFc ent for the sjppU of the 1 ou«e the 
orchard supplied fmit, and our quinces, our apples, cur 
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pears, preserved with the honey of our bees, made, during 
winter, delicious breakfasts for the children and for 
the good old women. The wool of a few sheep which 
pastured at St. Thomas, clothed sometimes the women, 
and sometimes the children ; my aunts spun it ; they 
spun also flax which grew in our field, and thus supplied 
us with linen. The evenings in which, by the light of 
a lamp fed with the oil of our nut trees, the young 
people of the neighbourhood came to assist us in 
dressing this flax, might have furnished the subject 
of a charming picture. The crop of corn yielded by 
the little farm secured our subsistence ; the bees pro- 
duced wax and honey, which, under the careful manage- 
ment of one of my aunts, produced a revenue without 
much cost ; the oil extracted from our nuts while yet 
fresh, had a relish, an odour, which we preferred to 
the taste and perfume of that of the olive. Our buck- 
wheat cakes, moistened, piping hot, with the good butter 
of Mont d’Or, made the nicest feast for us. I know not 
what food could have appeared to us better than our 
turnips and our chesnuts ; and in winter evenings, when 
these fine chesnuts were roasting round the fire, or 
when we heard the water boiling in^-^ pot where these 
sweet and savoury turnips were cooking, our hearts beat 
with delight. I remember also the perfume exhaled 
from a fine quince roasted under the ashes, and the 
pleasure our grandmother took in dividing it among 
us. That most temperate of women made us all 
gluttons. Thus, in a household where nothing was 
lost, such little articles, when put together, kept up 
a sort of plenty, and made a small expense sufficient 
for supplying our wants. There was so much decayed 
wood in the neighbouring forests, that it bore scarcely 
any value ; my father was allowed to supply himself Avith 
fuel from it. Excellent mountain butter, and the most 
delicate cheeses were common and cheap ; wine was 
not dear, and my father himself used it temperately. 
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et, ’ifter ill, the e\pen«« of the hou'^e came neirl) 
up to our re^urces , and the foresight of raj father 
ONemted the probable expen*^© of mj education it 
colleste, beside^, he looked upon the time <5pent in 
«5tud\ IS aerj ill emploacd, Latin, he *5iid, onh nude 
people idle Perhaps, il<o, he had ';ome presentiment 
of the misfortune a\e were to suFer, in seeing him 
snatched hmm us b} i prcnuture death, and bj makinc 
me earl\ embrace an emploamcnt, who«e profit was 
less distant and uncertain he hoped to lea\e in me a 
second fathtx to his children \e\erthcless, oatreome 
b\ the imponumties of mj mo* her, who was pass onateb 
desirous that at least her elde*'t son should studi, he 
agreed to take me to the college of Maunac ‘ 

Ovxryshelmed then with caresses, Kathed n sweet 
tears and loaded with blessings, 1 set out with m\ 
father He earned roe behind him and m\ heart I'eal 
with jo\ but il lieat with fear when m> father said 
* The> ha\e promised mj son, that )ou shall 
receued into the fourth class — if jou are not, I 
Intig \ou Kick, and ihe'e wall be ar end of the 
matter Imapre the iremo- with which I appeared 
Iv'^ore the master who was to decide mt fate HappiK, 
he was the good Father Malo-^se, to whom 1 owe so 
much gratitude His look, the sound of his \*o ce ard 
the eapressiaa of his cminttnancc bore so natural ard 
sensiUe a character of bene\o’e*'ce that his first address 
annourced a fnend to the stranger who acco‘'ted him 
!Ia\arg received us in a narrer the r'ost graccfu’lv 
cou'-teov s, ht invited ma fatht-T to return ard lean 
the success c{ the examination I was to urdcn::o, ard 
see •' 1 , rre still vc'j timid, he l>e--,an bv e^'cci ngirg 
ne, tbrr l\ wav of imal, he gave me a there it 
was f 1 1 of di^ cul le*. wh ch I couM tso* sdic I d I 
u a cm ill s^> that after read ng it he said Mv c^' Id 


\ e tj) il ti-e e-*d <'* I'-c 
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you are vcr}* far from being qualified to enter into this 
class ; you will even find it difficult to be received into 
the fifth.” 1 burst into tears. “ 1 am undone,” said 
I ; “ mj’ father has no wish that I should continue 
my studies. Me brings me here only out of com- 
plaisance to my mother ; and he told me on the road that 
if I were not received into the fourth class he would 
carry me home with him ; that would be a great loss 
to me and a sad p;ricf to my mother. Ah ! for pity’s 
sake receive me. I promise, Father, to study so hard 
that you will soon have cause to be .satisfied.” The 
master was so much afl'cctcd by my tears and by my 
good will, that he received me, and bade my father not 
be uneas)", for he was sure I would do well. 

According to the custom of the college, I and five 
other scholars lodged with an honest tradesman in the 
city ; and my father, a good deal grieved at setting out 
without me, left my bundle of clothes and provision for 
a week. This provision consisted of a large loaf of rye 
bread, a small cheese, a morsel of bacon, and two or 
three pounds of beef ; my mother had added a dozen 
apples. Such, indeed, was the weelcly provision made 
by those scholars in our college who were best main- 
tained. The landlady dressed our victuals, and for her 
trouble, her fire, her lamp, her beds, her lodgings, and 
even the vegetables of her little garden, which she put 
into the pot, each of us gave her two shillings a month ; 
so that, reckoning everything except clothes, I might 
cost my father four or five guineas per annum. It was 
much for him, and I longed greatly to save him this 
expense. 

The day after my arrival, as I went to my class 
in the morning, I saw the master at his window making 
me a sign with his finger to come to him. “ My child,” 
said he, “you stand in need of private instruction, and 
of much study, to come up to your schoolfellows. We 
must begin with the elements. Come here every morn- 
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mg half an hour before the class meets, and repeat to 
me the rules you have learned, I \vill explain them to 
you, and point out their use On this day I uept 
again, but they were tears of gratitude Thanking him 
for his kindness, I besought him to add to it by spanng 
me, for some time, the mortification of hearing my 
exercises read aloud in the class He promised to do 
so, and 1 went to my studies 

I cannot express the tender interest with which he 
took upon himself the care of instructing me, or the 
agreeable manner m which he contrived to communicate 
his lessons At the very name of my mother, \\ horn I 
sometimes mentioned to him, he seemed to breathe her 
very soul and when I delivered to him the letters in 
which maternal affection expressed Us gratitude, tears 
flowed from his eyes 

From the month of October, in which 1 began mj 
studies, till the Easter holidays I denied myself eaer) 
kmd of amusement and pastime, but having, at the end 
of this half year, become familiar w ith all my rules, 
able to apply them always correctly, and thus disen 
tangled, as it were from the thorns of sjntax, I went 
on with more freedom I was ever after one of the 
best scholars in the class, perhaps, also, 1 was the 
happiest, for my task was agreeable to me, and v\hen 
I was prett) secure of doing it tolerably well, U became 
onlj a pleasure 1 began to turn my attention to the 
selection and proper use of words, and even aimed at 
some degree of elegance in the construction of sentences 
This emplojmcnt, which cannot bo earned on wathout 
analyzing our ideas, strengthened my memory I per 
ceivcd that a word fixed itself in my mind in consequence 
of the idea attached to it, and reflection soon showed 
me that the study of languages involved also the stud) 
of the art of discriminating the shades of thought, of 
separating it into its constituent parts, of forming it into 
a regular texture, and of marking with precision us 
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character and relations. With every word, a new idea 
is introduced and unfolded in the youthful mind ; so that 
the first classes form a course of elementary philosophy, 
much richer, more extensive, and more trul}'^ useful than 
those are aware of, who complain that in colleges nothing 
is taught but Latin. 

This exercise of the mind in the study of languages 
was pointed out to me by Father Bourges, an old man 
whom my master had recommended to me. Few men 
understood good Latin better than this old Jesuit. 
Having undertaken to continue and complete the poeti- 
cal Latin dictionary which Father Vanniere had begun, 
he humbly petitioned to be at the same time allowed 
to teach the fifth class of this little school in the moun- 
tains of Auvergne. He took a liking to me, and asked 
me to call upon him in the morning of holidays. I, as 
you may suppose, failed not to do so; and he was kind 
enough to spend sometimes whole hours in instructing 
me. Alas ! the only return I could make was to attend 
him at mass ; yet this he looked upon as a favour, and 
for the following reason. 

This good old man was greatly troubled, because 
at prayers he could not, without the most painful exer- 
tion, keep his mind from wandering. While saying 
mass, especially, every word that he uttered was accom- 
panied with a new effort to fix his thought ; so that by 
the time he came to the words of the sacrifice, drops 
of sweat fell from his bald and prostrate forehead. I 
saw his whole body trembling with reverence and 
terror, as if he had seen the canopy of heaven open 
over the altar, and the living God descending. Never 
was faith more profound and animated ; so that after 
the performance of this sacred duty he was reduced 
almost to a state of complete exhaustion. 

He found relief from this fatigue in the pleasure 
of instructing me, and in that with which I received 
his lessons. He it was who 'laid open to me the 
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rich and inexhaustible beauties of ancient literature, 
and uho excited in me that thirst for it, which sixty 
years of study have not been able to satisfy. Thus I 
found myself, m this obscure school, placed under the 
tuition of one of the most learned men, perhaps, in the 
world , but I did not long enjoy this advantage , Father 
Bourges xvas translated, and six years after, I met him 
m a monastery at Toulouse, infirm, and almost wholly 
abandoned This neglect of their old men was a most 
odious part of the institutions and customs of the 
Jesuits However labonous a man was, however long 
he had been useful, the moment he ceased to be so, he 
was thrown away like refuse, a cruelty as senseless as 
It was inhuman among beings who were themselves 
growing old, and each of whom knew that he, in his 
turn, would expenence a similar neglect 

The distinguishing character of our college was 
a discipline which the scholars exercised over each 
other Boys of difierent classes lodged m the same 
room, and the authority which was naturally acquired 
by those who were superior to the rest in age and 
talent, established order and regularity in their studies 
and behaviour The child who at a distance from his 
family seemed, when out of the class, to be left wholly 
to himself, found among his companions supermten 
dents and censors They studied all together round the 
same table, thus a circle of witnesses, placed under each 
other’s eyes, mutually enforced silence and attention 
The idle boy found it not at all amusing to sit fixfcd 
m motionless silence, and soon grew weary of his idle 
ness The dull boy, if diligent, was pitied, assisted, 
and encouraged, he was esteemed, if not for his abilitj, 
} et for his good vv ill , but no indulgence nor pitj w as 
shown to the incurable sluggard, and when a whole 
room became infected with this vice, it fell into a kind 
of disgrace and was despised by the whole college, 
parents were warned not to put their children into it 
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It was, therefore, greatly to the interest of our land- 
lords to have only studious boys in their house. I 
have seen them expelled solely on account of idleness 
and disorderly behaviour. Thus there was scarcely 
one, of these groups in which idleness was tolerated ; 
nor were amusement and play ever indulged in till 
after study was over. 

One custom, which I never saw established in any 
other college, redoubled, towards the end of the year, 
the ardour of our studies. Before rising from one 
class to another, we underwent a strict examination, 
and one of the tasks to be performed on this occasion 
was getting by heart a quantity of Latin. This, ac- 
cording to the class, consisted of poetry, out of Phaidrus, 
Ovid, Virgil and Horace ; or of prose from Cicero, 
Livy, Quintus Curtius and Sallust ; the whole form- 
ing a very considerable mass of study. We began 
long before the appointed time ; and, not to encroach 
on our usual studies, we laboured at this task from 
daybreak till the hour of our morning lesson. It was 
performed in the fields, through which, divided into 
groups, with books in our hands, we went humming 
like swarms of bees. Nothing is more difficult for a 
boy than to tear hirriself from his morning’s sleep ; 
but the most active of each band forcibly roused such 
as were lazily inclined. I have often, while yet alrnost 
asleep, felt myself dragged out of bed. To the exer- . 
cise of my memory in these tasks I am indebted for 
any additional degree of pliancy and facility which I 
may have since experienced in the use of that faculty. 

Our college discipline was no less distinguished 
by a -spirit of order and economy than by studious 
habits. The youngest, and those newly come, were 
taught by the elder boys to take care of their clothes 
and Hnen, to keep their books clean, and to be sawng 
of their proHsions. AU the bits of pork, beef or 
mutton that were put into the pot were strung to- 
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gether like a chaplet of beads , and if any debate or 
difficulty arose in consequence of this mixture, the 
landlady decided 'it When, on certain holidajs, our 
fnends sent us any delicacy, the treat rvas common, 
and those who received nothing partook equally vith 
the rest I recollect with pleasure the delicate atten 
tion wth which the more fortunate of our number 
sought to conceal from the others this affliqting in 
equahty Our landlady informed us when any of these 
presents arnved but she was forbidden to name the 
boy for whom it was destined, who himself would 
ha\e blushed to boast of his good fortune My 
mother, on being told of this piece of discretion, 
greatly admired it 

Our play hours were spent in games after the 
ancient fashion in winter we went upon the ice, in 
the midst of snow, while, in summer, regardless of 
the burning sun, we made long excursions into the 
fields Our most frequent exercises were running, 
wrestling, boxing, quoits, throwing with the sling, and 
swimming In hot weather we went to bathe at more 
than 1 leagues distance from the towm, the little bojs 
searched for cray fish in the brool s , the elder fished 
for eels and trout in the nvers, or caught quails in 
nets after har\ est These last w ere our ’ highest 
pleasures, and when we returned from a long ramble, 
woe to the fields m which there were anj green peas 
remaining Not one of us would ha\e been guilt} of 
stealing a pin but, in our system of morality, a maxim 
had been established, that nothing eatable could con 
stitutc a theft I abstained as much as possible from 
this species ol pillage , but though 1 did not actually 
steal the peas, I certainly was a party , first, m fur 
nishing my contingent of bacon to season them, and, 
lastly, m eating them along with the more acti\e 
accomplices To do lil c the rest appeared to me a 
duty, from which my situation forbade me to dc\aatc, 
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and I endeavoured to compromise the affair with my 
confessor, by giving my share of the booty in alms. 

Meanwhile, I saw in a class above mine a scholar 
whose prudence and virtue continued unalterable; and 
I was sensible that his was the example which I ought 
to follow ; but while I viewed him with •emulation, I 
did not dare to consider myself as having a title to 
become equally -distinguished. Amalvy had so many 
claims to respect at college, and was there so com- 
pletely without an equal, that the sort of distance 
which was left between us seemed just and natural. 
In this extraordinary young man all the endowments 
of the mind and heart seemed to have united, in order 
to render him completely accomplished. Nature had 
given that external appearance which one would think 
should always be bestowed on merit alone. He was 
tall, his figure was noble and elegant, his deportment 
sedate, his air serious, but serene. I saw him always 
come to college attended by some of his class-fellows, 
who were proud of being in his company. He 
associated with them, but without becoming familiar, 
and he never divested himself of that dignity which 
arose from the habit of holding the first place among 
his equals. The cross,^ the ensign of this superiority, 
was never taken from his buttonhole ; no one dared 
attempt carrying it off. I admired, I took pleasure in 
seeing him, and yet every time that I saw him I went 
away dissatisfied with myself. Not but that, by dint 
of hard labour from the time of entering the third 
class, I had distinguished myself sufficiently; but I had 
two or three rivals ; Amalvy had none. My compo- 
sitions did not meet with that uniform success which 
astonished us in his ; still less had I that ready and 
correct memory with which Amalvy was endowed. 
My only comfort was, he was older than I ; and I 
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hoped to equal him by the time I amved at his age 
After analyzing as minutely as possible what then 
passed in my mind, I can truly say that into this 
feeling of emulation the malignant sentiment of envy 
ne\er insinuated itself 1 gne%ed not that the world 
should contain one Amaivy , my prayer to heai en 
would have been that there should be two, and that 
I should be the second * 

This college had an advantage still more precious 
than emulation a religious spint was carefully mam 
tamed in it We were obliged to go every month to 
confession , and this practice formed a most salutary 
presen. atue of the youthful character The shame 
which attended this humble acknowledgment of our 
most secret faults, sa\ed us, perhaps, from the com 
mission of a greater number more than the most sacred 
motues would have done 

Thus, at ^^au^lac, from between the age of cle\en 
and twelve, I went on with my Latin, and in rhetoric, 
which I also studied, I kept almost constantly at the 
head of the class My worthy mother was transported 
by the intelligence When my dimity waistcoats wert; 
returned, the first thing she did was to see if the 
silver chain, by which the cross hung, had darkened 
my buttonhole , and when she discovered this mark of 
my triumph all the mothers m the neighbourhood were 
informed of her joy , our worthy nuns returned thanks 
to heaven , the countenance of my dear Abb6 Vaissicre 
shone with gloiy This happiness, which I made mj 
mother enjoy, forms still the most pleasing of my re 
collections, but, while I informed her of my success, I wrs 
careful to conceal some unpleasant occurrences, which, 
if the least complaint had escaped me, would have 
sensibly afllicted her The'se were, mj quarrel m the 
third class with Tathcr Bis, head master of the school 
aliout the Auvergne danct, and the danger v\hicb I 
incurred of being whipt, in the second Latin cHs<, and 
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also in the rhetoric — once for having dictated to another 
boy a good theme, and, another time, for having gone 
to see the workmanship of a clock. Luckily, I extri- 
cated myself from all these perils, not only without 
accident, but even with some degree of honour. 

Everyone knows the malignity with which favourites 
are regarded at the court of kings ; it is the same at 
school. The particular attention which the master in 
the fourth class had paid me, and my assiduity in going 
to him every morning, had caused me to be viewed 
with a jealous and suspicious eye. From that time, 
therefore, I made a point of proving myself a better and 
more faithful comrade than any of those who accused 
and distrusted me. When I came to be frequently 
at the head of my class, a situation to which the un- 
pleasant office of censor was attached, I resolved to 
exercise it more mildly than usual. During the half- 
hour, when the master went away and left me to 
preside, I began by allowing my companions a mode- 
rate degree of liberty; they talked, they laughed, they 
amused themselves without much noise, and my note 
said nothing. This indulgence, making me beloved, 
grew more liberal every day. To liberty succeeded 
license, and I suffered it. I did more ; such delight 
did I take in public favour that- I encouraged it. 
Having heard that at Rome public shows were given 
by men in power, who wished to gain over the multi- 
tude, I took it into my head to imitate this example. 
I was told that one of our companions named Toury 
was the best performer of the Auvergnian dance that 
the mountains could boast. I allowed him to dance it, 
and, in doing so, he did certainly leap to a wonderful 
height. When they had once enjoyed the pleasure of 
seeing him bounding in the middle of the room, nothing 
else would satisfy them; while I, becoming always more 
complaisant, again called out for the dance. Now, you 
must know that the shoes of the dancer had iron soles 
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and that the class room was pa^ ed wth i kind of 
stone that resounded like brass The master, in going 
his rounds, heard this prodigious noise, he rushed in 
Instantly the uproar ceased, everyone was in his place 
Toury himself, ^vlth eyes fixed on his book, sat m 
his comer, quite torpid and motionless The master 
came to me, boiling with rage, and demanded my note 
it was blank Conceive his irntation* Finding no one 
to punish, he treated me as the guilty person, and 
imposed a most sea ere task I endured it without 
complaining But though quiet and patient in uhat 
ever related only to myself, I was rebellious and 
determined as to not giving any disturbance to my 
schoolfellows My courage was supported by the 
honour of hemng m>seU called the martyr, and some 
times even the hero of the class In the second class 
indeed, the liberty was less noisy, and the resentment 
of the master seemed to be softened, but, amid this 
tranquility a new storm suddenly arose 

My master m the second class was no longer 
Father Malosse, who had loved me so much, it was 
now taught by one Father Cibier, as dry and sour 
as the other was mild and agreeable Neither his 
capacity, nor, I believe, his learning, were great, >et 
he taught his class very well He bad a singular art 
of rousing emulation by exciting jealousy If at any 
time a bad scholar had not done quite so ill as usual, 
he extolled him wath such warmth as to put the best 
in dread of a new rival In this spirit, reading over 
one da^ a certain theme which an indifferent scholar 
was supposed to have wntten, he defied any of us to 
equal it Now, it was known in the class who it was 
that had wntten this theme which he was praising 
so loudly, It was kept a secret, for there was a severe 
prohibition against anjonc doing the dut> of another 
But their impatience at hearing a borrowed merit so 
tvcessively praised could not be restrained “ I ather. 
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:ried someone, “ this theme which you extol so much 
was not written by him.” “ By whom, then ? ” said 
he, in a passion. They were all silent. “ It is you 
who must tell me,” said he, addressing himself to 
the scholar who had presented the theme ; and he, 
weeping, named me. I was under a necessity of 
acknowledging my fault ; but I besought the master 
to hear me. He listened. “ It was,” said I, “ on 
the day of the festival of St. Peter, that Durif, our 
schoolfellow, was giving us a dinner. Being wholly 
taken up with preparing the entertainment for his 
friends, he could not complete the preparation for his 
class, and the theme gave him particular uneasiness. I 
thought it lawful and just to save him that trouble, and 
offered to labour for him while he was labouring for us.” 

There were, at least, two in fault ; the master 
chose to see only one, and his wrath fell upon me. 
Bewildered, stupified with rage, he sent for the cor- 
rector to punish me as he said I had deserved. At 
the mention of the corrector I packed up my books and 
was going to leave college. My studies seemed at an 
end ; my prospects in life were about to change. But 
that natural sentiment of justice, which, at an early age, 
is so quickly and strongly felt, forbade my schoolfellows 
to abandon me. “ No ! ” cried the whole class, “ this 
punishment would be unjust ; and if he is obliged to 
go, we will all go with him.” The master was pacified 
and forgave me^ sheltering himself under the authority 
of the dictator Papirius. 

The whole school approved this clemency except 
the head master, who maintained that it was an act 
of weal<ness, and that rebellion should never be yielded 
to. He himself, a year after, wished to practise upon 
me the rigour he so highly approved of; but he found 
that there was at least a necessity for being just before 
being rigorous. 

We had only a month longer to spend in the 
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rhetoric class before being emanapated from him, ^^hen 
he found me in a list of scholars whom he had resohed 
to punish for a most improbable fault, of which I was 
wholly innocent In the steeple of the Benedictines, a 
few steps from the school, the clock was repairing A 
number of scholars of different classes, curious to see the 
mechanism, had ascended this steeple Whether from 
the awkwardness of the workman or from some unknown 
accident, the clock did not go, it was as difficult to sup 
pose that thick iron wheels had been disordered b) 
children, as that they had been eaten by mice But 
the clockmaker accused them, and the master listened 
to his complaint Next day, at the meeting of the 
afternoon class, he sent for me I went to his apart 
ment, and found ten or twelve scholars drawn up m a 
line round the wall In the middle stood the corrector, 
who, at the orders of this ternble master, was flogging 
them one after the other On seeing me, he asked if 
I was one of those who had gone up to the clock, and 
on my answering that I was, he pointed out with his 
finger my place in the circle, and then went on with his 
flogging Snatching a moment when he was holding 
one of his Mctims who struggled under him, I at once 
opened the door and fled He darted out to seize me, 
but missed his prey, and I got off with only a piece of 
my coat torn 

I took refuge m the class room, where the master 
had not jet arn\ed My tom clothes, my distress the 
fear, » or rather the indignation, of which I was full, 
scr\od, instead of a preface, to draw their attention 
“ My friends, cried l,“sa\e me, saNC jourseUcs, from 
the bands of a madman, who pursues us It is jour 
own honour, as well as mine, that I call upon jou to 
defend This Molent and unjust man, this Tather Ih**, 
was on the point of committing upon jou, m mj person, 
the basest injurj, bj dtsgraccfullj whipping a rheto 
ncian lie dtigncd not even to name the cause of this- 
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punishment ; but the cries of the children, whom lie was 
haying alive, gave me to understand that it was about 
disordering a clock ; an absurd accusation, which he 
must have seen to be false; but he delights in punish- 
ing, and in seeing us shed torrents of tears. Innocent 
or guilty, all is alike to him, provided he finds vent for 
his tyranny. iMy crime, my inexpiable crime, which he 
can never forgive, consists in not having chosen to betray 
you for his gratification, and in having rather endured 
his rigour than exposed my friends to it. You have seen 
how obstinately, for three years, he has sought to make 
me the spy and the informer of my class. You would he 
astonished at the enormous labour with which he has 
overwhelmed me, in hopes of forcing out notes which 
would afford him every day the pleasure of molesting 
you. i\Iy firmness got the better of his, his hatred 
seemed to fall asleep ; but he watched for the moment 
of punishing me, of punishing you, for the fidelity which 
I have observed. Yes, my friends, had I been timid or 
weak enough to allow him to lay hands on me, rhetoric 
was dishonoured, and dishonoured for ever. This was 
his object. He wished it to be said that, in his time 
and under his rod, rhetoric had been humbled. Thank 
heaven, we are saved. He will, doubtless, be here 
presently, demanding that you should give me up, and 
I already feel secure as to the tone of your answer. But 
though my comrades should be base enough not to 
defend me, I alone would sell dear my honour and my 
life, and would die free rather than live in disgrace. 
But far be this thought from me ; I see you all as deter- 
mined as I am, to continue no longer under such a yoke. 
In a month our rhetoric would, at all events, have ended, 
and our vacation commenced. Now, we need not regret 
cutting off a month from the course of our studies. Let 
this, then, be the breaking-up of our class./ From this 
moment we are free ; and the haughty, the cruel, the 
ferocious man, is confounded.” 
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My harangue had roused emotions of high indigna 
tion, the conclusion, in particular, had i most powerful 
effect Ke\er peroration earned the number of its 
hearers so rapidly along with it ** Yes ’ let us break up 
\acation’ was carried with acclamation, by a great 
majority And “ Let usall, said they, “before leaiing 
the class room, swear, upon this altar (for there uas 
one), that we will ne\er more set foot within it ’ 

After the oath had been pronounced, I resumed 
“ My fnends, we ought not to quit this class room like 
libertines or runaway shies , let not the master sa} that 
we ran off Our retreat must be mad6 in a quiet and 
orderlj manner and, with the mew of rendering it more 
honourable I propose to distinguish it by a religious act 
This room is a chapel Let us render thanks to God bj 
a solemn Te £)«»«, for having obtained and prescried, 
dunng the course of our studies, the afTection of our 
schoolfellows and the esteem of our masters 

Instantlj I saw them all drawn up round the altar, 
and, amid deep silence, one of our companions, Yalarch^, 
a\hose loice rivalled that of the bulls in his native dis 
tract of Cantal, thundered the hymn of praise, fifty voices 
replied, and it is easy to conceive the astonishment of the 
school at the noise occasioned by this extraordinary and 
sudden concert Our master came up first, the head 
master came down, and the principal himself stalked 
gravely to the door of the class room The door was 
shut, nor did we open it till the Te Deutn v\as sung, 
then, forming ourscKcs into a half circle, the little I’OJi' 
close to the great ones, vac allovaed them to approach 
“What 'iort of uproar is tins’ cried the enraged lievd 
Tri'v^aet,‘£>Va\Umj; mtoaVic Tmdd\e of us “V-atbet, saul U 
“what you call an uproar is only the act of rcliiniin^ 
thanks to heaven for havang allowed us to complete our 
early studies walhout falling into your hands He 
Ihrcattncd to inform our families of this criminal revo ( 
and, viewing me with a threatening and temble aspect, 
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he foretold that I would one day be the leader of a 
faction. He was ill acquainted with my character, and 
accordingly his prediction has never been verified. The 
principal wished, by a milder method, to recall us to our 
duty ;■ but we entreated him not to insist on our breaking 
a resolution consecrated by an oath. Thus our good 
master alone remained with us. I say good ; this praise 
is due to him ; for though of a cast of mind less flexible 
and mild than Father Malosse, he might at least vie with 
him in goodness of heart. According to the idea which 
has been formed respecting the political character of a 
society, so rashly condemned and suppressed with so 
much severity, never man was less a Jesuit in his heart 
than Father Balme (such was the name of this master). 
His character was steady and frank ; he observed in his 
class an impartiality, an uprightness, an inflexible justice, 
and expressed towards his scholars a dignified and tender 
esteem, which gained at once our respect and affection. 

His natural sincerity sometimes allowed us to see, 
through the austere decorum of his order, symptoms of 
energy and pride, which were more allied to the courage 
of a soldier than to the character of a monk. I remember 
one day, when a rude and unpolished fellow in our class 
had given him an impertinent answer, he darted suddenly 
from his seat, and violently tore an oak plank from the 
floor of the class-room. “ Wretch ! ” said he, holding it 
over his head, “ I will not whip a rhetorician, but I will 
knock down whoever dares to violate the respect due to 
me.” We were infinitely delighted with ^ this kind of 
correction ; we liked even the terror that had struck us 
at the sound of the broken plank, and saw with pleasure 
the insolent fellow falling on his knees before this kind of 
club, and humbly asking forgiveness. 

This was the man to whom I was now to give an 
account of what had passed. I marked him as I went 
on ; and when I informed him that one of his scholars 
had been on the point of undergoing the lash, I saw his 
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countenance and his eyes inflamed vith indignation , but 
after the first emotion v.as over, he said, endeavounng to 
cover his Mrath under a smile, “Why did you not cry 
out, sum Romanus ? “1 did not care to do that, 

replied I , “ I had to do mth a Verres 

Ho'\\e\er, that be might not be exposed to any re 
proach. Father Balme made every /#»ffort to retain us that 
his duty required , he employed at^et ments and entreaties 
of e\ery kind His efT -'-i^ronounccd, ut this did 
not louer us in his estee^^ clas*’ affection 

for me “ My good the masttwhateier 

school you go, you may made in a of some 

advantage This is not V of renderinut come 

in a month hence, and \ s®*" teUi^ely and 

heartily Thus closed iny®r{i thanks tf 

I had thus a pretty ^tamed and, but \cry 

luckily I found in my natu^^’^Sti t)\\i country curate, 
a distant relation, and a man^t learning. Mho imtnted 
me in the logic of Port Rojal, and took also the trouble 
of accustoming me to speak Latin In our ualks, he 
Mould conietse with me only in that language, Mhich 
he himself spoke Mith facility I found inestimable 
adiantage from this habit when I came to attend 
philosophical lectures, which Mere gi'cn in Latin, and 
Mhere, ciicrwise, I should have felt as if transported 
into a strange countrj But before passing on to that 
period, I must take a short retrospective glance over 
the years that have already elapsed, I must talk of 
those annual vacations during Mhich I went home, 

V ^cre my labours and troubles were rewarded b) so 
pleasing a repose 

a My little Christmas vacations were spent bj my 
relations and myself m the enjoyment of our mutual 
tenderness, without any other diversion than the vi'^U'^ 

V Inch friendship or propriety called for As the weather 
was severe, the pleasure I felt most sensibly was that o 
finding myself comfortably scaled liy a good fire, font 
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I^Iaviriac, during the bitterest cold, when -everything was 
frozen, and when in going to school we were forced to 
make a way for ourselves through the snow, on returning 
home we found only a few half-burnt billets hissing under 
the pot, and were scarcely allowed one after another to 
thaw our fingers. iMosl commonly, indeed, the chimney 
being besieged by the landlord and his family, it was a 
favour if we ever came near it : and during our evening 
studies, when our fingers, benumbed with cold, could no 
longer hold the pen, the llamc of the lamp was the only 
heat with which we could relieve them. Some of my 
companions, born upon the mountain and hardened to 
the cold, endured it better than I, and accused me of 
eficminacy. In a chamber where the blast blew in upon 
us through the broken panes, they thought it ridiculous 
that I should be chilled, and amused themselves with my 
shiverings. I tvas ashamed of being so weak and so 
sensible of cold, and went with them upon the ice in the 
middle of snow, in order, if possible, to inure myself to 
the severity of winter ; but though I thus subdued 
nature, I did not change it — I only learned to suffer. 
When I got home, therefore, the finding myself warm 
and comfortable, in a good bed, or by a good fireside, 
made one of the most delicious moments of my life — an 
enjoyment with which continued indulgence could never 
have made me acquainted. 

In these Christmas vacations my worthy grand- 
mother, with a look of deep mystery, disclosed to me 
the secrets of her household. She showed me her winter 
stores, as she would have done so many treasures ; her 
bacon, her hams, her sausages, her pots of honey, her 
jars of oil, her piles of buck-wheat, of barley, of peas and 
beans, her heaps of turnips and chesnuts, her beds of 
straw covered with fruits. “ See, my child,” said she, 
“these are the bounties bestowed on us by Providence; 
how many worthy families have not received so much ! 
and what thanks ought we to return for these favours.” 
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Nothing could be more sober than this prudent 
housewfe m ^^hate^er regarded herself, but it A\as her 
delight to see plenty reigning in the house One treat, 
•which she tooh the greatest pleasure in giMng us, uns 
the Chnstmas supper. As it took place e\ery >ear, 
the family fully e\pected it, but, at the same time, 
studiously a\oided showing this expectation; for e\ery 
jear she flattered herself that the surpnse would be 
new, and of this pleasure they took care not to depme 
her. While they were at mass, the green cabbage soup, 
the pudding, the sausage, the bright red piece of salt 
pork, the cakes, the apple fritters, were all with m)s 
tenous secrecy dressed by her and one of her sisters ; 
I, who alone was pn\y to all these preparations, said 
not a word After mass, the family arn\ed, and when, 
on finding this excellent repast on the table, they raised 
a crj of admiration at the magnificence* of their worth) 
grandmother, this exclamation of surprise and jo) wis 
the fulfilment of her utmost wishes On Twelfth (h)i 
the bean aiTorded a new subject of rejoicing, and when 
the New Year came, the whole family embraced each 
other with such warmth, and exchanged such tender 
wishes for each other's welfare, that no one, I thin!'., 
could haae witnessed it without emotion. Concci\e the 
father of a famil) , surrounded by a crow d of w omen and 
children , the) raising their c)es and their hands to 
hea\en, and calling down blessings on his head, while 
he answered their prajers by tears of lo\c-~-omtnous 
perhaps, of our impending misfortune. Such scenes did 
this \acation present 

That of Caster was somewhat longer, so as, m fine 
weather, to affow me some time for amusemenr. / nica- 
tioned that in mj nati\c \ilhgc great care was talen of 
the education of the lioys, thur eKampfe nfibrdod to the 
girls an object of emulation. The instruction of the one 
improved the character of the other, and gave to ihctr 
air, their language, and their manners, a certain politeness 
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and propriety, ^vith something peculiarly engaging, 
which I can never forget. An innocent freedom pre- 
vailed in this youthful society. The girls and boys 
walked together, even in the evening by moonlight. 
Their common amusement was singing ; and their 
young voices united, made, I think, a pleasing harmony. 
I was very early admitted into this society, but till the 
age of fifteen it did not at all encroach on my love of 
study and solitude. I never was happier than in the 
bee-garden of St. Thomas, when I spent a fine day in 
reading Virgil’s verses on the industry and regulation 
of these laborious republics, which I saw prospering 
under the care of one of my grand-aunts. She had 
observed their labours and their manners better than 
Virgil; she described them, also, better, made me view, 
with' my own eyes, their wonderful instincts, and 
delighted me by pointing out marks of intelligence and 
wisdom, which had passed unobserved by that divine 
poet. In this love of my aunt for her bees, as in love 
of every kind, there was, perhaps, a certain illusion, and 
the interest she took in their young swarms, bore a 
great resemblance to that of a mother for her children ; 
but, indeed, it seemed to be fully returned. I even 
thought I saw them delight in flying around her, in 
knowing her, in listening to, and obeying her voice ; 
for their beneficent mistress they had no sting ; and 
when, during a storm, she gathered, wiped, and warmed 
them with her breath and in her hands, it almost ap- 
peared that, on returning to life, they sweetly hummed 
their gratitude. There was no fear in the hive when 
their friend visited them ; and if, on seeing any of them 
less active than usual, sick, or weak through fatigue or 
old age, her hand poured into the bottom of .the hive 
a little wine to recruit their . health and vigour, the 
same sweet murmur seemed to express their thanks. 
She had surrounded their little territory with fruit 
trees, such as flourish in early spring ; she had intro- 
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duced a little stream of clear water, which ed o\ er 
a bed of pebbles ; on its banks, thyme, la\ender, 
marjoram, all the plants whose flowers were most 
pleasant to them, offered them the first fruits of the 
fine season. But when the mountain began to bloom, 
and its aromatic herbs diffused their odours, our bees 
deigned no longer to amuse themselves with the spoil 
of their little orchard, but sought at a distance more 
copious riches; and when we saw them return loaded 
with stamina of various colours, purple, azure, and 
gold, my aunt told me the name of the flowers from 
which these had been stripped. 

All that passed before my eyes, that my aunt 
related, and that I read m Virgil, attached me so 
strongly to this little nation, that while emplojed in 
observing their operations, 1 forgot myself, and could not 
withdraw without a sensible reluctance. Since that time, 
even till now, I have had such an affection for bees that 
I cannot, without affliction, think of the cruel practice 
which prevails in certain countries, of killing them in 
order to collect their honey. With us, when the hive 
was full, It was a relief to take away what was super* 
fluous, but we left them what was abundantly sufficient 
for their support till the new blossoms appeared. We 
had art enough, without wounding any, to cuarry off such 
part of the comb as evcccded their wants. 

During the long vacations at the end of the jear, 
having fulfilled .all my duties and gratified all my mchna- 
tions, I could spend some time in company ; and I must 
confess that everj* jear 1 took increased pleasure in that 
of the fair sex, but it was onl^, as I mentioned before, at 
the age of fifteen that I felt all Us charms. The attach* 
ments winch were formed among the joung people ga'c 
no uneasiness to Ihtir families, there w.as so httlc in 
equality of rank and fortune, that the parents pave their 
consent almo^^t as rtaddy as the children. But that 
which was attended with no danger to inj conipatnor^. 
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might have the effect of extinguishing my emulation, and 
of rendering the fruit of my studies abortive. 

I sav hearts selecting each other, and mutual ties 
forming between them. I felt a wish to follow the ex- 
ample. One of our young female companions, and the 
handsomest, as I thought, appeared to mo to have still no 
fixed attachment, and to feel, like me, only a vague desire 
of pleasing. With all her freshness, she had not that 
soft and tender brilliancy with which beauty is repre- 
sented when we compare it to the rose, but the vermilion, 
the down, the roundness of the peach, form an image 
that sufficiently resembles her. So handsome a mouth 
could not, surely, be devoid of wit. Her eyes and her 
smile were alone sufficient to embellish the simplest 
language; and “Good day,” “Good evening,” from her 
lips, appeared to me delicately pleasing. She might be 
a year or two older, and this inequality of age, joined 
to an air of prudence and judgment, rendered my rising 
love somewhat timid; but after endeavouring for some 
time to render my attentions agreeable, I gradually per- 
ceived that she was affected by them, and, as soon as it 
appeared possible that my passion could be relumed, 
I became seriously in love. I owned it without reserve, 
and she, too, without reserve answered that her inclina- 
tion was in unison with mine. “ But you know well,” 
said she, “ that to be lovers, we must at least hope one 
day to be married ; and at our age, how can we hope 
it ? You are scarce fifteen ; you are just going to your 
studies?” “Yes,” said I, “such is my own resolution, 
and my mother’s wish.” “Well then,” said she, “you 
must be absent five years before entering into any pro- 
fession, and I shall be above twenty before we can know 
what you are intended for.” “Alas!” said I, “it is 
too true, I cannot know what is to become of me ; but 
swear to me, at least, that you will never marry with- 
out consulting with my mother and asking her whether 
I myself cannot offer you some hope.” She promised. 
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With a charming smile, to do so, and during the rest of 
the \acation we gave ourselves up to the pleasure of 
loving each other wnth all the frankness and innocence 
of our age. The walks we took by ourselves, our most 
interesting con\ ersations, were spent in fancying for me 
future possibilities of success and fortune, that might be 
friendly to our wishes But these pleasing illusions, foI> 
lowing like dreams, in succession, destroyed each other. 
After pleasing ourselves for a moment, we ended with 
weeping Q\er them, just as children weep after ha\mg 
built a castle of cards which a breath has o\erthrown. 

As we sat one day in the meadow by the river* 
side, engaged m one of these conversations, an event 
happened that nearly cost me my life. My mother knew 

the particular attention I paid to Mademoiselle B . 

She was uneasy at it, and dreaded lest love should cool 
my inclination and ardour for study. Her aunts per- 
ceived her uneasiness and pressed her so much that 
she could no longer dissemble the cause. From that 
time these honest women vied vvnth each other in hitter* 
ness against this innocent young creature, accusing her 
of coquetry One da>, when my mother was inquiring 
for me, one of them set off to seek me m the meadow ; 
and having found me hie a ICte with the object of their 
resentment, she poured the most unjust reproaches on 
that amiable girl, not omitting the words “indecency" 
and “ seduction ’’ After this imprudent v lolcncc she w ent 
away and left us. I was funoiis, and my mistress in 
despair, stifled with sighs, and tears flowing from her 
eyes Conceive ihe impression which her gnef made 
upon my soul It was m vam that I asked forgive- 
ness, wept at her knots, licsought her to despise, to 
forget this injustice. “ Wretch that I am," cned she, 
“I am accused of seducing and of wishing to lead jou 
astray ! Flj from me 1 never set me more I No, I 
will ntver ste jou .again” At these words <hc de- 
parted and forbade me lt» (ollov. her. 
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I returned home with a distracted air, my eyes on 
fire, my head quite turned. Happily, my father was 
absent, and my mother was the only witness of my 
rawngs. Seeing me pass by and go up to my room, 
she was terrified at my agitation. She followed me. 
I had locked myself in. She commanded me to open 
the door. “Oh! my mother,” cried I, “in what a con- 
dition do you see me. I am in despair ; I cannot 
command my feelings ; I scarcely know myself. Spare 
me the shame of appearing before you in this con- 
dition.” iSIy whole forehead was covered with wounds 
which I had given it by striking my head against the 
wall. What a passion is anger 1 I experienced, for 
the first, time, its excess and fur}c kly mother, dis- 
tracted, pressing me in her arms and bathing me with 
tears, raised such doleful cries that all the women in 
the house, except one, hastened thither ; and that one, 
who had confessed her fault, but did not dare to ap- 
pear, v,'as tearing her hair at the disaster she had 
occasioned. 

Their lamentations, the deluge of tears which I 
saw flowing around me, the tender and timid sighs 
which I heard, softened my heart and made my anger 
subside ; but I was nearly suflbcated, the blood had 
swelled all my veins ; there was a necessity for bleed- 
ing me. My mother was alarmed for my life. My 
grandmother, while the operation was performing, whis- 
pered to her what had - passed ; for in vain had she 
inquired of me. “ Horror 1 barbarity 1 ” were the only 
words I could utter in reply ; it would have been at 
that moment dreadful to say more. But when the 
bleeding had given me some relief, and when a little 
tranquility had turned my rage into grief, I gaA'-e my 
mother a simple and faithful account of my passion, 
of the honourable and proper manner in which Made- 
moiselle B had returned it, and, finally, of the 

promise she had kindly given me never to marry with- 
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out my mothers consent ‘ After this, said I, “hoM 
must the unjust and bitter reproaches Mhich she has 
endured on ray account ha\c Mounded her heart' how 
must they ha\e rent mine' Ah* my mother, nothing 
can wipe off the disgrace ^^Alasf said she, weeping, 
“ it IS 1 who ha\ e caused it hly uneasiness about 
this connection has troubled jour aunts brains If 
jou do not pardon them, jou must refuse also to pardon 
your mother At these words I threw my arms around 
her and strained her to my heart 

In obedience to her command I had lam down The 
rtgitalion of my blood, though somewhat abated, w as by 
no means stilled All my ncries were shaken, and the 
image of this interesting and unfortunate girl, whom I be 
lies ed inconsolable w as present to m> thought, in features 
e\prcssue of the keenest and most piercing anguish 
My mother saw that this idea had got possession of me » 
and my heart, still more troubled than my brain, kept 
my blood and spirits m a state of irregular action that 
resembled a burning fcaer The phjsician, not knowing 
the cause foreboded a senous illness, and talked of pre 
\enting it bj a ^second bleeding “ Do >ou think, asked 
mj mother, ‘ that it may be delajed till the eacmng? 
He answered that it might **Then, sir, return this 
CNcning till then I will take care of him 

M> mother, ad\jsing me to attempt taking some 
rest, left me alone and, a quarter of an hour after, 
she returned accompanied — bj whom’ "Vou who know 
Nature must forestc it *Sa\c my son restore him to 
mj arms said she, leading to the bedside m> jouthful 
mistress ‘ This dear lioj thinks j ou arc offended , tell 
him that jou are so no longer, that jour forj,iNcncss Ins 
l^en asked and that joii ha\c granted it *‘^cs, 
sau! this charming, giil, I have now only thanks to 
render to jour t\ctJleni mother, and there can l»c no 
offence so great which the kindness with which she 
loads n e woul<! no t amsh from mj recollection! ''Ah! 
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mademoiselle, it is I who ought to be grateful for the 
care which her affection takes in restoring me to life.” 
j\Iy mother then seated b}' my pillow her whose aspect 
and voice diffused over my soul so pure and mild a 
tranquility. She also kindly assumed the appearance of 
yielding to our illusions. After recommending to both 
good behaviour and piety, she said : “ Who knows what 
heaven intends for you ? Heaven is just ; you arc both 
well disposed ; and love itself may render you still more 
worthy of being happy.” “These,” said Mademoiselle 

B , “are indeed consoling words, and well suited to 

tranquillize you. I, as you see, feel no longer any anger, 
any resentment in m}’’ soul. Your aunt, whose impatience 
had Inrrt me, has expressed her regret. I have embraced 
her ; but she is still weeping. Will not you, who 
are so kind-hearted, embrace her also ? ” “ With all 

my heart,” replied I ; upon which my good aunt 
instantly made her appearance, and watered my bed 
vdth her tears. The physician, when he came in the 
evening, found my pulse still a little quick, but perfectly 
regular. 

My father, on his return from the journey he had 
made to Clermont, declared his intention of carrying me 
thither — not, according to my mother’s wish, for the 
purpose of prosecuting my studies and going through 
a course of philosophy, but of entering into business. 
“There has been enough of study and Latin,” said he; 
“it is time to think of introducing him to some useful 
profession. I have procured a situation for him in the 
house of a rich merchant ; the counting-room will be 
his school.” My mother opposed this resolution with 
the whole force of her affection, her grief and her tears ; 
but, seeing that she distressed my father without per- 
suading him, I prevailed upon her to yield. “Just let 
me go to Clermont,” said I ; “ and, when I am there, I 
will find means to satisfy you both.” 

Had I followed only my new attachment, I should 

VOL. I 3 
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ha\e been of my father’s opinion, for trade ivould, in 
a fe'i\ years, ha\ e placed me in tolerable circumstances 
But my passion for study, and the wish of my mother— 
Mhich, so long as she lued, was eaer my supreme law — 
alike forbade my listening to the counsels of lo\e I 
set out, therefore, with the intention of reseraang, eiery 
exemng and momin", an hour and a half of my Ume, 
m which 1 might attend the classes, and flattered mj 
self that my master would be satisfied with an assurance 
that all the rest of the day should be his But he would 
not listen for a moment to this proposition, and required 
me to make my option between business and study 
*‘\\hat, siff said I, “when I labour constantly eight 
hours a day m your counting house, is not that suffi 
cient? What would you require from a sKie’ He 
replied that I was welcome to be more at liberty else 
where I did not gi\c him the trouble of repeating the 
obsersation, but instantly took my leave 

My whole properly consisted of two half crowns, 
which my father had given me as pocket money, and 
some sixpenny pieces vvhich my grandmother, at taking 
leave, had slipped into my hand But the want with 
which I was threatened formed the least of my troubles 
Bj quitting the profession for which my father destined 
me, 1 was acting against bis will , 1 seemed to withdnw 
my self from under his authority ould he forgiv e me ? 
would he not come to recall me, and fix me down to nij 
duty 5 and even though he should abandon me in anger, 
how bitterly would he reproach my mother as havang 
l>ccn accessory to my misconduct I experienced a 
severe punishment in the very idea of the afiliction that 1 
should occasion my mother With troubled thought* 
and with a heavy heart, I entered a church, and had 
recour«;c to prayer, the last refuge of the unhappy 
There a thought struck me, an it were liy r'^piratt n 
which suddenly changed in my eyes the prosper* of h^c, 
and the dream of the future 
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At peace with myself, and hoping that my father 
also would be propitiated by the sacredness of the 
motive which I had to urge, my first object was to 
find a place to sleep in. I hired an attic apartment 
near the college, the whole furniture of which consisted 
of a bed, a table and a chair, the whole at fivepence a 
week, for my situation did not admit of an agreement 
for a longer time. To these articles I added a hermit’s 
vessel, and laid in a stock of bread, fresh water and 
prunes. 

, After having fixed myself, and taken a frugal supper 
at my lodgings, I went to bed, but slept little. Next day 
I wrote two letters, one to my mother, in which I stated 
the inhuman refusal which I had received from the in- 
flexible merchant ; the other was to my father, in which, 
using the language of religion and Nature, I besought 
him not to oppose the resolution with which I had been 
inspired — of devoting myself to the altar. So sincere 
indeed was my belief in this holy vocation, and so lively 
was then my faith in the plans and intentions of Pro\d- 
dence, that, in the letter to my father, I held out almost 
a certain hope of no longer costing him any expense ; 
and asked only his consent and blessing in the prosecu- 
tion of my studies. 

kly letter furnished a text for my mother’s eloquence. 
She imagined she saw my path marked out by the angels, 
and shining with light like the ladder of Jacob. My 
father, with less superstition, was no less pious. He was 
prevailed upon to allow my mother to write to me his 
approbation of my holy resolutions. At the same time 
she transmitted to me some pecuniary aid, which I made 
little use of, and was soon able to return without any 
deduction. ' 

I had been informed that at the college of Clermont, 
which was much more considerable than that of Mauriac, 
the masters were assisted by private tutors : this was the 
employment to which I looked forward ; but, in order to 
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obtain it, I must acquire, as speedily as possible a 
reputation in the college, and, noUvithstanding m> being 
only fifteen, must force myseU into the confidence of the 
masters 

I forgot to mention that, after the breaking up of 
the classes m the school I had gone to receive the 
certificate of my rhetoric master , he ga% e me one as 
complete as possible , and, after having tenderlj cm 
braced and thanked him, as I was going aua^ uath e^es 
that were still moistened, I met in the corridor the head 
master, who had treated me with such seventy “Oh* 
sir, said he, ‘*jou are there whence come joii’ 

•* I have just been seeing Tathcr Balme, and bidding 
him farewell “He has doubtless given >ou a favour 
able certificate ‘ \es» Tathcr, very favourable, for 
which 1 feel much gratitude “You arc not asVang 
mine, you think I suppose that jou have no occasion 
for It? 'Alas, Tathcr, most happy should I be (o rc 
ccivc It but that is vvhat J dare not hope “Come to 
my room said he, “I will show you how httlc you 
know m> character I went in He seated himself 
at his table, and wrote a certificate, containing praises 
still more extravagant than that of my own master 
Ifo then showed it to me, and said, before scaling U 
lip • Read— if you arc not satisfied, } will give you 
something still more ample As I read, 1 felt mj'^clf 
overwhelmed with confusion I stood before I ather Ih'? 
like Cinna before Augustus All thu odious nanic" which 
1 had lavished upon him appeared m my rccolUctioo 
like so many calumnies of which I had liccn the autlinr , 
Ihi. mori. magnanimUy be displayed, the more I felt cca 
founded and humbled m hix presence , but, at length 
V hen my eyes, filled with tears, dared to meet his and 
1 saw him afTcctcd by my contrition, 1 saUl with Irani 
port, “Ho you then forgive me, lather’ an 1 tl irw 
nipelf into Ids armv I am aviare that wbch 

a man has witrc*. xd himself have a pccul ar Hicrr t 
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in his eyes, which others cannot feel; yet I am mistaken 
if, even to indifferent persons, this would not have been 
an affecting scene. 

Being furnished with these certificates, I had only 
to present them to the head master at Clermont ; I 
might instantly, and without examination, have been 
admitted into the philosophical class. But this was 
not my object. Praise, however flattering, when only 
expressed in words, makes but a faint impression ; I 
wanted something more striking, and which might 
bring me more immediately under their eye. I wished 
to be examined. 

I applied to the head master, and, without telling 
him whence I came, asked his permission to attend the 
philosophical class. “ From what place do you come?” 
asked he. “ From Bort, Father.” “ Where did you 
study?” Here I allowed myself to prevaricate a little. 
“ My master,” replied I, “ was a country curate.” An 
expression of disdain became visible on his lips and 
eyebrows; and opening a book of exercises, he pro- 
posed to me one in which there was no difficulty. I 
performed it with a stroke of the pen, and elegantly 
enough. “And your master,” said he, reading it, “was 
only a country curate ? ” “ Yes, Father.” “ You shall 

translate this evening.” Chance would have it that the 
passage he gave me formed part of an oration of Cicero, 
which I had gone over in the rhetoric class; so that it 
was translated with ease, as quickly as the exercise had 
been performed. “And is it indeed,” said he again, on 
reading my version, “ a country curate with whom you 
studied ? ” “You piust plainly perceive it,” said I. 
“ That I may perceive it still more plainly, I shall to- 
morrow make you compose an amplification.” This 
lengthened examination appeared to indicate a degree 
of curiosity that promised favourably. The subject he 
proposed was no less encouraging : it was the regret 
and parting adieu of a scholar who quits his relations 
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before going to college What could be more suited to 
my situation, and to the feelings of my soul I \\ ould 
1 could jet recall the expression which I ga%e to the 
sentiments of the mother and son * These words, in 
spired by Nature, whose eloquent simplicitj no art can 
imitate, were watered wnth my tears The master per- 
ceived It, but what most astonished him (for there the 
picture, though drawn from truth, was somewhat like 
fancy), was the place in which, rising above mjself, 
1 introduced the joung man expressing to his father 
the sanguine hope of one day, by dint of attention and 
industry, becoming the consolation, the support and 
the honour of his old age, and of repajing to his other 
children what his education had cost him. “And jou 
have studied with .a country curate’ ' exclaimed he, still 
more cmphaticallj On this occasion I kept ‘'ilencc, 
and onlj cast my ejes to the ground “ Well, ' resumed 
he, “has this country curate taught jou to wnte verses’ 

I answered that I had some idea of the art, but had pne 
tised U very little “ I shall be glad to see that,' said 
he, with a smile “Come this evening before the hour 
that mj class meets The subject he gave me was 
'‘\Mierem does fiction differ from Ijang’’ This was a 
verj convenient subject for me, and was perhaps pro 
posed bj him with the view of affording me an opjwr 
tuniij of excusing mjself * 

1 endeavoured to prove that fiction was a mere in 
dulgence of gaictj, or of harmless invention it was an 
irgenious art of amusing in order to instruct sometimes 
even It assumed the sublime office of cml>* Ihshtag truth 
il'^elf. of rendering her more amiabtt, more interesting, 
and more attractive, by Ihrowangovcr he' .a transparc"* 
veil nterwovtn with flowers. Ljmg, on the coatrarji 
was easil) proved to arise from the meanness of* a ‘•‘ai’ 
which disguises its own thoughts and opjnicns, from 
the impi lerce of a dtceitful character whirh, n erder 
to gam lesjieci, alters ard dishgures the truth, and wl 
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language bears the stamp of cunning and malice, of fraud 
and atrocity. 

“ Noav tell me,’’ said the artful Jesuit, “whether this 
be fiction or lying, that you have told me of your master 
being a country curate, for I am pretty certain that you 
have studied at Mauriac under our society.” “Though 
both be true,” said I, “ yet. Father, I admit that had 
my intention been to deceive you, I should have been 
telling a lie ; but though I delayed to mention what you 
now know, it was from no design of concealing it, or of 
allowing you to continue in an error. It was of import- 
ance that you should know me better, than even by the 
very good certificates which I can produce, and which 
you shall now see. Upon these testimonies you would 
have granted, without examination, my first request ; but 
I have a more essential one to make. Whilst studying, 
I must also teach ; you must give me schplars, and there- 
by enable me to gain my bread. The family to which 
I belong is numerous and poor ; I am anxious to be no 
longer a burden to them. Till I can assist them, I seek 
what every unfortunate man may ask without blushing, 
employment and bread.” “Ah! child,” said he, “how 
can you at your age be listened to, obeyed, and respected 
by your equals? You are scarce fifteen.” “True; but. 
Father, do you reckon for nothing the influence of mis- 
fortune ? Consider how much it promotes the authority 
of reason, and hastens the maturity of age. Make a 
trial of my character ; perhaps you may find it sedate 
enough to make my youth be forgotten.” “I will see,” 
said he, “I will consult.” “No, Father, there is no time 
for consultation. I must be placed immediately on the 
list of assistants and begin to teach. It matters not to 
what class my scholars belong. Be assured they will do 
their duty. You will be satisfied with my conduct.” He 
promised, though rather faintly ; and, having received his 
ticket, I went to begin my logical studies. 

The very next day I saw reason to think that the 
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professor had some fa\our for me The logic of Port 
Rojal, and the practice of speaking Latin, both of which 
I had learned wath my countiy curate, ga\e me a con 
siderable superiority o\er my companions I was eager 
to display my powers, and omitted nothing that could 
bnng me into notice Yet a\eeks passed on without any 
news from the head master I waited quietl}, not wish 
mg to tease him Sometimes, indeed, I threw myself in 
his way, and bowed to him with a beseeching look, but 
he took scarcelj anj notice of me I went up, m \ery 
bad spirits to my lofty habitation, where, left to mj own 
thoughts, 1 sat down in tears to a repast that might ha\e 
suited a hermit Luckily, 1 had excellent bread 

Madame Clement, a worthy little woman, who 
lodged under me, and had a kitchen, felt a curiosity 
to know where mine was situated She called on me 


one morning “Sir, said she, “I hear >ou alwajs, 
at the dinner hour, going up alone to jour room, 
where there is no fire, and nobody goes up after jou 
Excuse me, but I feel uneas> al>out your situation ♦ 
acknowledged that at this particular Imie m> arcum 
stances were not very flourishing, but added that I 
should presentlj be supplied with ample means of sub 
sistcncc, that I was qualified to teach a school, and 
that the Jesuits were to provide for me “ The Jesuit*:, 
indeed’ said she, ‘depend upon U, thtir heads are 
quite othcrvMse taken up, thej will amuse >ou walh 
pronu*es, but vmU leave jou to starve do >ou 

not go to Kioni, to tlic Fathers of the Oratorj ’ The> 
will give JOU fewer fine v%ords, but thej will do more 
for JOU than thej promise It is ncexllesj to saj that 
J spoke to r j-insemst I (ch gntc/uJ hr the eojjcern 


she took in tnj welfare, and, expressing, a u s}> 0 'ition 
to follow her advice, requested some information al-oul 
the lathers of the Oratorj “Thej are worth) 

«aid she, “ whom the Jesuits detest, an 1 woul 1 vmHu gly 
dcstroj Hut It IS dmrer time, comcard eat m i“jur ^ 
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will tell 5 ''OU more.” I accepted her invitation ; and, though 
the repast was certainly \'eiy frugal, I never dined more 
heartily in my life. J^Iy spirits were particularly revived 
by two or throe small glasses of wine, which she made 
me drink. In one hour I learned all that was to be 
known concerning the animosity of the Jesuits against 
the Oratory, and the jealous rivalship between the two 
schools. 3\Iy neighbour added, that if I went to Riom 
I should carry with me good recommendations. I 
thanked her for these proffered services; and, being 
placed on high ground by her intentions and my own 
hopes, I went to call on the head master. He appeared 
surprised at seeing me, and coldly inquired what I 
wanted with him. This reception fully convinced me 
of what my neighbour had said. “ I have called. 
Father," replied I, “to take leave of you.” “You are 
going, then ? ” “ Yes, Father, I am going to Riom, 

where the Fathers of the Oratory will give me as many 
scholars as I please.” “ What ! child, you are about to 
leave us? You, educated in our schools, turn out a 
deserter ? ” “ Alas ! I do it with reluctance ; but you 

can do nothing for me, and I am assured that these 

good fathers ” “ These good fathers are but too 

expert in seducing and gaining over credulous young 
people like you. But be assured, child, they have 
neither the same degree of credit nor power that we 
have.” “ Show it, then. Father, by giving me employ- 
ment that will support me.” “Well, I am contriving, 
I am endeavouring to do it ; and, meantime, I will pro- 
vide for your wants.” “ Father, what do you call 
providing for my wants ? Know that my mother would 
sooner want the necessaries of life than allow a stranger 
to assist me. But I will no longer receive aid, even 
from my family ; I must subsist on the fruit of my own 
labour. Do you give me the means, or I will seek them 
elsewhere.” “No, no! you must not go,” says he, “I 
forbid it. Your professor esteems you. Let us call on 
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him together ’ He took me immediately to the pro 
fessor s house “ Do jou knmv, Father, said he, “ what 
IS like to become of this child ^ He is iriMted to Riom 
The Fathers of the Oratory, these dangerous men, are 
attempting to make him a proseljte He is going to 
thro^N himself auay, but we must sa\e him M) pro 
fessor took up the affair still more rnrinl^ than the 
head master They both gave a laonderful account of 
me to all the masters m the school My fortune ua*; 
noi\ made I got a school, which, being attended b> 
twehe scholars, who paid each four livrcs a month 
yielded an income abo\e all my wants I got a comfort 
able lodging I hied well and, by Caster, I was able 
to dress mjself decently as an abbe, a thing which I had 
the greatest desire for, both that my father might be 
the more assured of the sinccnty of m) %ocation, and 
that I might appear m the college under a respectable 
character 

On leasing m> garret, Madame Clement, on whom 
I called to inform her of what was doing for me, did 
not express all the pleasure that I could have wished 
“Ah' said she “I should have been much happier 
to have seen jou go to Riom The studies there arc 
good and hol> I besought her to retain her kmdncs'-, 
m case I should again stand in need of it , and, even 
during mj opulence, I sometimes visited her 

Si) ecclesiastical dress, the decorum which it ini 
posed, together with that dcsirt of personal consideration 
which the example of Amalvj had formerly tvcilcd, j ro 
duced happ> cfftcis on my character, particularly that 
of rendcrinj me reserved and circumspect in firming 
acrjuaintinccs I was m no lns*c to choose tnj fnerd 
and chose only a small numticr There were four of u< 
who were always tO'^clhcr in our pittu-S of pleisv re- 
that IS to say, in our walks Wc had sul^scrilfl at 
common cost— winch was very mall— v ith an o*l 
wllc'-, who a„rtcd to furni h uswith mate ula cf tea ’ if 
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and, as good books arc, fortunately, the most common, 
we read only such as were excellent. The great orators, 
the great poets, the best writers of the last century, 
joined with some of the present — though of these the 
bookseller had but few — went from hand to hand. In 
our walks each gave an account of what he had been 
reading, so that our conversations consisted almost 
wholly of these studious conferences. In one of our 
walks to Beauregard, the countiy- house belonging to 
the bishopric, we had the happiness of seeing the vener- 
able Massillon. So kind was the reception we met with 
from that illustrious old man, his accent and the tone 
of his voice made so lively and tender an impression 
on me, as to form one of the most pleasing recollections 
which I retain of my youthful years. 

At that age, when the affections of the mind and 
soul have so sudden a comnuinication, when thought 
and .feeling so rapidly act and re-act on each other, 
there is no one whose fancy, on seeing a great man, 
has not stamped on his forehead the features that charac- 
terise his soul and his genius. Thus, amid the wrinkles 
of that countenance alread}^ decayed, and in those eyes 
that were soon to be extinguished, I thought myself yet 
able to distinguish the expression of that eloquence, so 
feeling, so tender, so lofty, so profoundly penetrating, 
with which the perusal of his sermons had just enchanted 
me. He allowed us to mention them and to pay him 
the homage of the religious tears which they had caused 
us to shed. 

My labour was excessive during the year I attended 
the logic class, as, wthout reckoning my private studies, 
I had to prepare my scholars, evening and morning, for 
three other classes. I then went home to enjoy a little 
repose ; nor was it, I confess, without some feeling of 
pride, that I appeared before my father, well dressed, 
with a number of little presents for my sisters, and with 
some money which I had saved. My mother embraced 
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me and wept for joy. My father receued me kmdl), but 
with less warmth All the rest of the family seemed 
enchanted at seeing me. 

The joy of Mademoiselle B * was not quite so 

unmingled, and I felt \ery awkward and uneasj at 
appearing before her m the dress of an abbt It is true 
tint by this change I had not quitted her for another, 
but still I had quitted her, and that was enough. I knew 
not how to beha\e on the occasion. I asked my mother’s 
advice on this delicate subject. “ My son,” said she, 
“ she has a nght to express chagnn and irritation , naj, 
e\ cn something still more poignant— coldness and disdain 
You must bear it .all, must ever express for her the ten* 
derest esteem, and must treat with infinilc forbearance 
a heart which jou have wounded. 

Mademoiselle B was mild and indulgent. She 

behaved with a reserved and dignified politeness, avoid* 
mg carefully, however, anj private conversation with me. 
In compan), therefore, we were on so good a footing 
together as left no ground to believe that wc had for* 
merly t>ecn on a better. 

riip second year of m> attendance on the class of 
philosophy wis still more lalionous than the first. My 
school was increased, I paid it the utmost attention, 
and having, besides, dispul.attons to maintain on general 
subjects, long night watchings were nccc’^sary to prepare 
me for this exercise. 

On the day when, by a public .appearance, 1 had 
ended my course of philosophy, 1 learned that fital 
event which plunged my family .and myself into an 
abyss of afiliclion 

After rny ihsputation, my friends and I met, as 
usual, in the profts*«>rs room, to share .a repast, which 
joy was wont to enliven, yt!, in the coagratuhti ma 
.addressed to rut, 1 saw nothing I ul s-idriess As I ha I 
•olvrJ very well tl t di'T cullies that h\d l>ecn 
t) me, I was tiupn'cd that my c mpanuns, that the 
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professor himself, should ^nol wear a face of greater 
satisfaction. “Ah!” said I, “had I done well, you 
would not all have looked so sad.” “ Alas 1 my dear 
child,” said the professor, “ the sadness at which you 
are surprised is, indeed, deep and sincere. Would to 
heaven it had arisen from your success being less bril- 
liant than it has really been 1 I must announce to you 
a much more cruel misfortune. You have no longer a 
father.” 1 sank under the blow, and remained a quarter 
of an hour without speech or colour. Restored to life 
and to tears, I wished to set out immediately to save 
my poor mother from despair. But had I set out without 
a guide, night would have overtaken me in passing over 
the mountains. It was necessary to wait till daybreak. 
I had to travel twelve long leagues on a hired horse, 
which, though I encouraged it as much as possible, went 
very slowly. During this mournful journey, one thought, 
one image alone, was present to my mind — employed it 
without ceasing; and scarcely could the united strength 
of my soul resist its impression. But I must soon sum- 
mon courage to view the reality, to contemplate it in 
its gloomiest horrors. 

I arrive at the door at midnight ; I knock ; I tell my 
name. Instantly arises a plaintive murmur, a confusion 
of voices in distress. The whole family rise ; the door 
is opened, and, on entering, I am encircled by this dis- 
tracted family; mother, children, old women — all half- 
naked, like spectres — extend their arms to me with the 
most piercing and heart-rending cries. I found suddenly 
^vithin me a new strength, such, doubtless, as Nature 
reserves for extreme misery. I never felt so superior to 
myself. An enormous weight of grief was laid upon me. 
I did not sink under it. I opened my arms, my bosom, 
to this crowd of unhappy beings. I embraced them all, 
and, with the firmness of a man inspired by heaven, I, 
who weep so easily, now showed no weakness and shed 
no tear. “ My mother, my brothers, my sisters,” said 
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I, “v.e are suffenn" the gr^test of calamities, but let 
us not sink under its pressure SIj children, jou lo*^ 
a father, >ou find one agam I ^Mll supply his place, 
I am, I w!I be, jour father I take upon nijself all his 
duties, and jou are orphans no more \t these uords 
floods of tears — but tears mingled with less bitterness — 
flowed from their ejes “ \h! cned mj mother, “my 
son, m> dear child, how well I knew jou* Mj brothers 
and sisters, m> aunts, my grandmother, fell on their 
knees This affecting scene would ha^e lasted the whole 
night, had I been able to support it Over\% helmed with 
fatigue, I asked for a bed “Ah> said my mother, 

“ there is no bed in the house than that of Tears 

choked her utterance “Gue it me, said I, “I will 
he down in that without reluctance I laj down but 
slept not mj nerves wore too dccplj agitated The 
whole night I beheld the image of m> father, as dis 
tinct, as deeplj impressed on mj soul as if he had 
been present I sometimes thought I actuallj saw 
him I felt no terror I extended mj arms I spoke 
•Ah' said I, \ h) IS it not real whj are jou not 
what I seem to behold’ Why cannot jou answer me, 
and saj, at least, if jou arc satisfied with mj conduct ’ 
\fier this long watching and this troubled revcnc, which 
amounted not to a dream, the approach of daj light was 
grateful Mj mo her, who had not slept anj mon, than 
nij'clf, was waiting till I awoke When she heard a 
noi'ic she came in She was ternfied at the change m 
mj appearance mj skan seemed to have been djed n 
saffron 

V phjsician was called, who said that this was an 
effect of deep grief suppressed, and that mine might 
produce the most formidable corscquenccs if < 0 Tcthtng 
\ ere ret done to remove it ‘‘A joumej, 'ail he, “a 
charge of scene is the l>cs* and Burtet rmicilj which 
1 am aUc to po nt out Kut do not mention it *5 a 
divers on to % hi^Ii a p»’Ts?'i in deep distrr a Is c'tr 
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averse. We must, without his knowledge, seek to 
^vithdraw him from his sorrow ; we must deceive, in 
order to cure him.” 

The old curate, who had given me instructions 
during the vacation, offered to take me home with him 
to the centre of the diocese, where his residence lay, 
and to keep me there as long as my health should 
require. But, for this journey, a motive must be given ; 
and it was afforded by the design, which I myself en- 
tertained, of taking the tonsure from the hands of my 
bishop, .before proceeding farther ; for one of my hopes 
was, by a happy chance, to succeed in obtaining a 
simple benefice. 

“ I intend,” said my mother, “ to spend this year 
in arranging and regulating the household affairs. For 
you, my son, hasten to enter into the career to which 
God calls you ; make yourself known to our holy bishop, 
and ask his advice.” 

The physician was in the right. There are sorrows 
which attach us more strongly than pleasure itself. 
Never, during the happiest period, when the paternal 
mansion was for me so sweet and so smiling, did I 
quit it with such pain as now, when it had become 
the house of mourning. Of six louis, which' I had 
saved, my mother allowed me to leave her only three; 
and, being still abundantly rich, I went with my old 
friend to his curacy of St. Bonet. 
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BOOK II 


The tranquility, the silence of the hamlet of Ablo 
\nlle, in ^\hlch I nou 'wnte, remind me of the peace 
which my soul regained during mj residence at the 
village of St Bonet The country round was not so 
smiling nor so fruitful The loaded branches of the 
apple and cherry tree did not shade the com fields , 
>et there, too, Nature displayed a certain species of 
embellishment and plenty She had galleries formed 
by overshadowing v me branches, saloons of fruit trees, 
and carpets of green turf, the cock hold there his court 
of love, the hen tended her little family , the chesnut 
tree inajcsticallj displayed its shade and lavished its 
gifts, the fields, the meadows, the woods, country 
lalwur and fishing m the ponds, formed rural scenes 
sufficiently interesting to employ a vacant mind Mine, 
after the long labour of my studies and the cruel shock 
which It had received from the death of iny father, 
stood in need of this recreation 

Mj curate had <;omc liooks suited to hia profession, 
which was also to be mine 1 was destined for the 
Church , he directed my studies with that mcu , he 
gave me a relish for the perusal of the sacred volume, 
and pointed out, in the fathers of the Church, gofxl 
examples of evangelical cloiiucncc This old man was 
naturally of a ga) disposition, which, howiver, ht in 
tlul,,i*d with me only so far ns sccmetl recc^vary to 
banivh daily 'ome shade of my gloomy nirlancholy. 
It dtviv^^ed by degree^, and joj found acer’-s to m> 
heart Tl at ‘■pntimert, nia-i' vviih {n'*’’d«htp, prr led 
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twice a niontli over dinners which the neighbouring 
curates partook together, and which they -gave by 
turns, I was admitted to these entertainments, where, 
through emulation, I acquired a taste for French poetry. 
Almost all these curates wrote French verses, and sent 
each other poetical invitations, the gaiety of which 
much delighted me. In imitation of them, I made some 
attempts, which were favourably received. Happy 
society of poets, where no one was envious, no one was 
difficult to please; where each was as satisfied with 
himself and with others, as if the circle had been 
wholly composed of Horaces and Anacreons ! 

This leisure was not the object of my journey, nor 
did I forget that I had come to Limoges for the purpose 
of taking the tonsure ; but the bishop gave it formally 
only once a year, and the period was past. I must 
either wait, or solicit a particular favour. ' I chose 
rather to submit to the common rule, for the following 
reason. Before the annual ceremony of tonsure, the 
candidates resided for a short time at the convent of 
the Sulpicians, who professed to observe the character 
of the candidates, their natural disposition, the talents 
which they promised to display, and to make a report 
of these -things to the bishop. I stood in need of being 
recommended to him, which I could not expect without 
being first observed, mentioned, or distinguished among 
the crowd. Necessity, the mother of invention, prompted 
me to avail myself of this opportunity of being noticed 
by the Sulpicians and by the bishop. But to stay with 
my poor curate during these six months of expectation 
•would have been making myself too great a burden to 
him. Happily, among his friends and neighbours, there 
was a worthy nobleman, the Marquis of Linars, who ex- 
pressed to me, through his chaplain, an earnest desire 
that I would devote this period of leisure to one of his 
sons, a young Knight of Malta; a fine boy, but whose 
education had been hitherto neglected. I prevailed on 
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m} fhend the curate to gi\e his consent to this proposal, 
and then engaged myself. I had every reason (o lie 
satisBed with the marks of good wall and esteem wath 
which I was honoured in this illustnous house, which 
was frequented b> all the nobtltt> of the province The 
Marchioness herself, being of the Mortemart famil) , and 
educated at Pans, was a little haughtj in her general 
deportment With me, however, she was alwajs kind 
and frank, because I behaved to her with that simple 
and unaffected politeness which has alvva>s made nit 
feel at my ease in society, without danger of becoming 
offensive to anjone When the lime arrived for rc 
ceivang the tonsure, I went to the semmarj', where I 
found mjself, with twelve other candidates, placed 
under the e>e of three Sulpicians The gra\at> and 
silence which prevailed, and the devout caercises m 
which wc were constamI> cmplojcd, appeared, at first, 
unfavourable to ni> views, but, while 1 was giving up 
all hopes of Imnging m)self into notice, an unexpected 
opportumtj occurred \\c were allowed, twice a daj, 
to take an hour s amusement in a little garden planted 
with rows of lime trees Mj companions diverted them 
selves with placing at quoits, while I, having no rLlish 
for the game, look a walk bj One of our 

directors came to me one da>, and asked why I indulged 
in solitude, and did not a*;sociate vvith m> coinpinion*; 

I replied that I was the eldest, and, at m) age, found 
It agreeable to lie occasionallj bj iiijsclf, for tin purpose 
of rtcollcctmg, classif>jng and arranging m) ideas, that 
I wished to fix in ni> nimd what I had read and studied, 
and III) mtmof) l>cmg unfortunatcl) dcficitnl, it v as l»y 
deep meditation only that ] could suppl) tint ilefcct 
This rcpl) drew on a conversation. The Sulp cun 
wished to I now where I had studied, v hat s)stem / 
had nismtaired in m> di^putatjons, .arcl f>r what km 1 
rc lilng I fcU nio^t uchmtioi. I answcrcvl nil thev-* 
questurs A director cf il »» sem rary of Limo '■a d 1 
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not, as you may suppose, while he examined a boy of 
eighteen, expect to find a great store of knowledge ; 
my little repository, therefore, must have appeared to 
him a treasure. 

I augured well from the success of my first attempt 
when, at the hour of our evening walk, instead of one 
Sulpician there arrived two. I now felt the value of 
my reading at Clermont. I had mentioned that my 
peculiar predilection was for eloquence, and had rapidly 
named such of our Christian orators as I admired most. 
This subject was again introduced. I had now to 
anal5'ze them, to point out distinctly their different 
characters, and to quote from each the passages that 
had struck me with the greatest astonishment, filled 
me with the highest emotion, or transported me by the 
brilliancy and charms of their eloquence. The two 
men of whom I spoke wth the greatest enthusiasm 
were Bourdaloue and Massillon. But I had not time 
to unfold all my ideas on this subject. It was not until 
the next day that I enlarged upon their merits. I could 
describe the plan of all their sermons ; the extracts I 
had written from them were full in my recollection ; 
their introductions, their divisions, their happiest strokes, 
their very texts, crowded on my jnemory. On this day, 
indeed, that faculty performed its office well; instead of 
two Sulpicians, as the evening before, three were now 
my auditors, who, after listening in silence, all went 
away, as if lost in astonishment. 

From this time they walked with me constantly 
during our leisure hours ; and the rest of our conver- 
sation turned more generally on the finest funeral 
orations of Bossuet and Flechier, upon some sermons 
of La Rue, and upon the small collection of those of 
Cheminais, which I knew almost by heart. Then, I 
know not how, we came to speak of the poets. T ac- 
knowledged that I had read some, and mentioned the 
great Corneille. “ And have you,” asked one of the 
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Sulpicians, “read the tender Ricine’ “\es I, 

“I plead guilty, but Massillon hid reid him before 
me, and had Icimed from him to address the heart 
with such feeling and beaut> And think jou, asked 
I, “that Fcnelon, the author of Tclemachus had not 
read twenty times oi.er the storj of Didos lo%c in the 
^Doeid ^ 

The mention of \irgil led our conaersation to the 
classic authors, and these gentlemen, Mho kneM not 
the necessit) I had been under of studjmg decpl) the 
Latin authors, were surpnsed to see me so fully ac 
quaintcd with them I indulged myself \cry full\, as 
you may suppose, m the pleasure of displaying this 
knowledge \ erse and prose flowed as from an in 
exhaustible fountain and at last I appeared to stop 
only from the apprehension of oNcrpowcnng them 
altogether 

I concluded by a display of my learning recently 
acquired at St lionet I he hooks of Moses and of 
Solomon had been already passed m review, and I 
had reached the holy Tathers when the day arrived 
for receiving the tonsure On this day, therefore, afer 
having the ecclesiastical charicitrs conferred upon us 
vve were conducted by our three directors into the 
presence of the bishop He received all with c]unl 
kindness but, while 1 was retiring with my coai 
pamons he sent for me My heart beat 

‘ My child, ^aiJ he, * you arc not a stranger to me, 
you have Inicn reco nmi.ndcd to me by your m th'*' 
bhc IS indeed, an cxcclIcU v oman for whom I have tic 
„rtate^t cstevni Where do you intend to co npte'e 
your stu lirs I replied that 1 had not >tt formcal arv 
risoUiUon upon the subject, that I I ad ju t a S'* uu 
fjriunatc as to 1 c my falhir, anl that my famit e I a 
were numcrrasarl p'vj', depem'M wh llj upa i rt e It 
woi ) I l>^ rret* ary fo- mt thtr« fietofn! rtt 
vtrvuy V hell, during lit crtur-ic of ni> •'tu'e-' 
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afford means, both of subsisting myself and of affording 
aid to my mother and to our children. “ And to your 
children,” replied he, affected by this expression. “ Yes, 
my lord, I am their second father ; while I live I am 
determined to fulfil the duties of that character.” 
“ Listen,” said he, “ the Archbishop of Bourges, one of 
our worthiest prelates, is my friend ; I can recommend 
you to him, and if he attends to my recommendation, as 
I hope he will, your only care, for yourself and friends, 
will then be to deserve his protection, by making a 
proper use of the talents which heaven has bestowed on 
you.” I thanked the bishop for his good intentions, but 
I asked time to inform my mother and to receive her 
advice, not doubting that the proposal would be as agree- 
able to her as it was to myself. 

I then went to take leave of the worthy curate, who 
was transported with joy on learning this offer, rvhich he 
called an interposition of heaven in my favour. What 
would he have said could he have forseen that this Arch- 
bishop of Bourges would be grand almoner, cardinal, the 
minister for filling up vacant benefices, and that the 
eloquence to which I intended to devote myself would 
have the most interesting opportunities of being dis- 
tinguished at Court. Certainly, for a young ecclesiastic 
who, with much emulation, united considerable talents, a 
splendid career was opened. I have had occasion more 
than once to admire how our destiny is entangled and 
disentangled, and of how many thin and brittle threads 
its fabric is composed. 

On my arrival at Linars, I wrote my mother that 
I had taken the tonsure under the most favourable 
auspices ; that I had received from the bishop the most 
affecting expressions of kindness ; that I would come, as 
soon as possible, and give her an account of what had 
passed. The same day I received from her, by express, 
a letter, which her tears had rendered almost illegible. 
“ Is it true,” asked she, “ that you have been so foolish 
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as to enlist in the company of the Count de Linars, the 
Marquis’s brother, and captain m the Enghien regiment ’ 
If you ha\e been so unhappy, inform me I ivil! sell the 
■whole of my little property to ransom my son O God ’ 
IS this, indeed, the son you ga\e me’ ’ 

Conceiie the despair into which I was thrown b) 
this letter Mine had made a circuit in its waj to Bort , 
my mother would not reccue it for two da>s, and, 
meanwhile, I beheld her m despair I instantly wrote 
that what she had been told was a horrible falsehood, 
that this criminal folly had never once entered m> 
thoughts, that my heart was rent on account of the 
distress she must suffer, and that I asked pardon for 
being the innocent cause of it But she ought to hive 
known me too well to behev e this absurd calumnj , and 
I would soon show that my conduct was neither that of 
a libertine nor of a giddy young fool The e'jpress set 
out immediately , but so long as, b> counting the hours, 
It appeared that my mother was >et undeceived, I wa« 
myself on the rack 

The distance from Linars to Bort was, if I re 
member nghtlj, sixteen leagues, and, though I had 
besought the express to travel the whole night, how 
could I trust that he would not take a little rest None 
could I take, nor did I cease to bathe my pillow m tears 
from the thought of those which m> mother wis shed 
ding until I heard a trampling of horses m the court I 
rose and discovered the Count de Linars newl^ arrived 
\\ ithout taking time to dress, 1 was flying to meet him 
but he prevented me, and, entering like a man in despur, 
said “Ah, sir' how cnminal must jou think me, in 
consequence of a rash action, which has agonised jour 
famil) and has throwm your mother into a distress w hich 
I cannot relieve She believes jou enlisted with me 
In a stale bordering on distraction, she threw herself at 
mj feet and offered, as the pnee of jour discharge, her 
golden cross, her nng, her purse and everj thing she 
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had in the world. In vain did I assure her; in vain 
did I protest that no such engagement existed. She 
considers this as a refusal to set you at liberty. Set out 
instantly ; let your presence dispel her fears.” “ Ah, sir ! 
who can have given currency to this fatal rumour ? ” 
“Sir,” said he, “it is myself. 1 am in despair; I im- 
plore your forgiveness. Being in want of new recruits, 
I was endeavouring to raise a few in your village. I 
found there some young people who had a desire to enlist, 
hut who were still undecided. 1 saw that 3 'our example 
only was necessary in order to determine them. I yielded 
to the temptation, and told them that they would have 
you for a companion, for that I had enlisted you ; thus 
the report spread.” “ Ah, sir! ” I indignantly exclaimed, 
“ can such a falsehood have come from the lips of a man 
like you ? ” “ Overwhelm me,” said he, “with the most 

mortifying reproaches ; I desetwe them all. But this 
stratagem, the effects of which I did not at all foresee, 
has shown me a maternal character such as I never saw 
before. Go and comfort your mother ; she has much 
need to see you again.” 

The Marquis of Linars, to whom his brother 
acknowledged his fault and all the mischief it had 
occasioned, having given me a horse and a guide, I 
set out next day. But I set out in a fever, for my 
blood was inflamed ; and, towards evening, a paroxysm 
seized me at the very time that the guide had lost his 
way amid bye-roads. I sat shivering on horseback ; and, 
in an hour, when night would have overtaken us in the 
open country, I saw a man crossing my way. I called 
to him to inquire where I was, and if we were far from 
the village to which my guide was conducting me. “You 
are more than three leagues from it,” said he, “ and you 
are out of the road.” But, as he was speaking, he had 
recognised me ; he was a young townsman of mine. 
“Is it you?” said he, addressing me by name. “By 
what chance do I meet you at such an hour among these 
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Wilds ^ You seem to be ill Where are jou gomg to 
pass the night ^ W^here are }oit going ? said I “I 
am gomg, slid he, “ to visit one of mj uncles in i 
Milage at no great distance * “ W ell,' returned I, " do 

jou think jour uncle would gne me shelter in his house 
till to morrow, for I am in great want of rest ’ ” “\our 
accommodation, said he, “will be poor, but jou will 
meet with a heart} welcome” I went along with him, 
and found bread and milk for my guide, ind for mj self 
a good bed of fresh straw, with toast and water for 
supper I had occasion for nothing else, being still in 
a ^e^y strong fe\er 

On W’aking next diy (for 1 had slept some hours), 
I found that this Milage contained a parish church It 
was Assumption Diy, and, though %ery ill, I wished 
to go to mass In this church a >oung abbe wis an 
object of attention The curate obsened me, and, when 
miss was o\er, inMted me to come into the lestrj “ Is 
It possible, said he, on heanng m} stor}, “that, in i 
Milage w here I am, a member of the Church his slept 
upon straw “> He took me home %Mth him, md ne\er 
w IS hospitality more cordiall} nor more generousl) prac 
tised I WIS weakened b} fisting and the fatigue ol 
tri\elling He wished to strengthen me, and, being 
convinced that the fever was in the blood onl}, not in 
the humours, he alleged that a copious suppl} of fresh and 
good chj le w ould be the most efTectuil remed} or w as 

he mistaken I dined with him ind never ite so excel 

lent a soup It was mide b} his niece This niece 

was just eighteen, and resembled the virgins driwn b) 
Riphael and Correggio She wis mj nurse while the 
curate was saying ve’^pers at diurch^ nor, amid all 
sickness, was 1 insensible to her care “ M} uncle, 

said she, “vvill not let jou set out in jour present 
state He sijs it is six long leagues from thi«i to 
13ort, and ihit }our strength must be recruited before 
)ou attempt travelling \nd then, wh) should jou 
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be in such haste ? Are you not very well here ? You 
shall have a good bed ; I vill make it myself. I will 
bring you soups, or, if you prefer it, warm milk taken 
from a goat with my own hand. You come to us 
pale, and we must absolutely send you away blooming 
like a rose.” “Ah! mademoiselle,” said I, “it would 
be most agreeable to mo to continue with you till my 
health was quite restored ; but if you knew in what 
distress my mother is on m}- account, how impatient 
she is to see mo, and how impatient I myself must 
be to throw myself into her arms!” “ The more you 
love each other,” said she, “ the more ought you to 
save her from the aflliction of seeing you in this con- 
dition. A sister has more courage, and here I am, 
as it were, yonv sister.” “ Anyone would believe so,” 
said I, “ who saw the tender care you are taking of 
me.” “ Yes,” said she, “ we do certainly feel an in- 
terest in you. i\Iy uncle and I are compassionate to 
everyone, but we seldom meet with such patients as 
you." The curate came back from the church. He 
insisted on my sending back the horse and guide, and 
took upon himself the v/holc charge of convoying me 
home. 

Had my mind been at ease I should have found 
this an enchanting residence, like that of Rinaldo in the. 
Palace of Armida — for the simple Marcelline was an 
Armida to me, and her innocence made her only the 
more dangerous. But, though'TTTy mother would already 
be undeceived by my two letters, nothing could have 
kept me at a distance from her -beyond the day when, 
feeling the violence of my fever abated and myself a 
little recruited by two nights of sound sleep, I was 
able to mount on horseback. 

My sister (for Marcelline had taken this name, 
and I even used it when we were by ourselves) did not 
view my departure without an affliction, which she was 
unable to conceal. “ Adieu, M. I’Abbe,” said she, before 
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her uncle , take care of your health , do not forget us 
Gue your mother a kiss for me, tell her I Io\e her 
dearly At these words tears welled into her ejes, 
and as she retired to conceal them, the curate said 
“ You see she is affected by the name of mother it is 
not long since she lost her own Adieu, sir I join 
with her in saying ‘Do not forget us We will often 
talk of you 

I found my mother perfectly at ease with respect 
to my conduct, but my sickly appearance alarmed her 
I reheaed her anxiety, for, indeed, I found myself much 
better from the regimen on which the curate had put 
me Wc both wrote to thank him for his kind hospi 
tality, and, by return of the horse on which I had 
come, we sent a few slight presents, among which my 
mother slipped m for Marcelline a little piece of dress 
which, though simple and cheap, was elegant and in 
good taste After which, my health hourly impro\ing, 
we were both entirely occupied in arranging my plans 
of life 

The patronage of the bishop, his recommendation 
and the prospect of advancement which it offered, ap 
peared to my mother to lie c\crythmg that could be 
wished, and I was then myself of the same opinion 
My stars, and I may now say, my happy stars, changed 
my design In order to describe how this happened I 
must again recur to what is past 

1 ha\e reason to bclie\e that, after the examination 
by the head master at Clermont, the Jesuits had cast their 
eyes on me Two of my schoolfellows, who had par 
ticularly distinguished themsches, were already caught in 
their nets They wished, perhaps, to draw me in also, 
and a curious occurrence, which I still rcmemlier, con 
a mccs me that they had at least some thoughts of it 

During the short mteraals of leisure which I enjoyed 
at Clermont, I used to amuse myself with drawing , and, 
haaing a taste for U, I was supposed also to Inac some 
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skill. I had a correct eye and a steady hand, nothing 
more Avas necessary for the purpose which one day in- 
duced the rector to send for me. “ My boy,” said he, 
“ I understand you amuse yourself with drawing archi- 
tectural plans. I have chosen you to malcc one of our 
school ; examine the building well, and, after having ex- 
actly laid down the ground plan, sketch out its elevation. 
Pay the greatest attention to it, for 3 'our performance will 
be laid before His I^Iajest)*.” 

Exceedingl}' proud of this commission, I began to 
execute it, and bestowed on it, as you may believe, the 
most scrupulous attention. ]Eit, from being too anxious 
do it well, I did it exceeding!}' ill. One of the wings of 
the building had a story which the other wing had not. 
I was shocked with this inequality, and corrected it by 
raising one wing as high as the other. “ Oh, child ! ” 
said the rector, “what have you done?” “Father,” 
said 1, “ I have made the building regular.” “ The very 
thing you ought not to have done. The intention of this 
drawing is to show the contrary, first to the father con- 
fessori and through him to the minister and the King 
himself. For our object is to obtain a grant from the 
Crown to erect the stor}' which is w'anting in one of the 
two wings.” I proceeded instantly to correct my mistake, 
and wlien the rector was satisfied, I said : “ Will you 
allow me, father to make one observation ? The school 
which has been built for you .is handsome, but there is 
no church attached to it.” “ Your observation,” said he, 
“ is very just, but you must have remarked also that we 
have no garden.” “ I have been surprised at that also.” 
“ Be not uneasy ; we shall have both.” “ How so, 
Father ? I see no vacant space,” “ What ! do you not 
see, beyond the wall that encloses our school, that church 
belonging to the Augustine Fathers, and that garden 
attached to their convent ? ” “ Well, Father ? ” “ Well, 
that garden, that church shall be ours. Providence, 
seems, with this express view, to have placed them so 
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near us ’ “ But, Father, are the Augustines no longer 

to have either garden or church^ “On the contrarj, 
they will ha\e a handsomer church, and a still larger 
garden God forbid we should do them any injury 
While we dislodge we will also indemnify them “ So 
you are to dislodge the Augustine Fathers ’ ’ “ Yes, 

child , and their house will be an infirmary, an hospital 
for our old men “ Nothing certainly, can be more 
just but I am only thinking where you are to accommo 
date the Augustine Fathers “Be not at all uneasy 
upon that head they will haae the convent, the church 
and the garden of the Cordeliers Won t they be much 
better and more comfortable there than here’ “Very 
well but what becomes of the Cordeliers ? “I foresaw 
y our objection, and am prepared to answer it Clermont 
and Mont Ferrand were formerly two cities, now they 
compose only one and Mont Ferrand is only a suburb 
of Clermont, thus we say Clermont Ferrand Now, at 
Mont Ferrand, you know the Cordeliers ha^e a magnifi 
cent consent and you may well suppose that there is no 
occasion for a city to haae two coments of Cordeliers 
Thus, by transporting those of Clermont to Mont 
Ferrand we do no harm to anyone, so that here, without 
injury to one of our brethren, we are in possession of 
the church the garden, and the conaent of these worthy 
\ugustine Fathers, who avail think themselves much 
obliged by the exchange for vve must always behaae to 
each other like good neighbours To conclude, my child, 
what I am now telling you is a secret >vithm the society , 
but you are not an alien from it, and I take pleasure even 
now m considenng you as one of ourselves 

Such so far as 1 recollect, av as this dialogue which 
Blaise Pascal would have found a good subject for rich 
culc, but which appeared to me quite sincere and 
natural From it, however, I now infer that it wv*? 
not without preconcerted design that lather Noailhc, 
professor of rhclonc at Clermont, as he was passin" 
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through Iiort on his way to Touiouse, came to dine 
with me. 

My mother, who had no suspicion any more than I 
of what was liis objcr.t, received liim in the best manner 
she could ; and during dinner he made her happy by 
giving an extravagant account of my success in the art 
of teaching. According to him, my scholars were so 
distinguished in their classes, that it was easy, on read- 
ing the dilTcrent exercises, to recognise those who were 
under my charge. There appeared to me to be too much 
llattcry in all this, btU I did not .see its aim. 

Towards the close of dinner, my mother having, 
according to the custom of the country, left us alone at 
table, my Jesuit found himself at his ease. “ Xow,” said 
he, “ let us talk of your plans. What is your intention ? 
what pursuit do yon moan to enter upon ? ” 1 disclosed 

to him the oflers made by the bishop, of which, 1 said, 
my mother and I intended to avail ourselves. After 
listening xvith a thoughtful and coittemptuous air, he 
said : “ I know not in what respect these offers apjjcar 
to you flattering and seductive; for my part, I think 
them quite unworthy of you. In the first place, the title 
of Doctor of Bourges is fallen into such discredit as to 
he quite ridiculous — this degree, instead of raising your 
character, would lower it. Then — but this is a subject 
too delicate to be mentioned. There are truths which 
must not be told, unless to an intimate friend ; nor am I 
entitled to explain myself so freely with you.” This 
artful reserve had all the clTcct that he expected. 
“Explain yourself, Father,” said I; “and be assured 
that I shall feel grateful to you for having opened your 
heart to me.” “ Well,” said he, “ you will have it so ; 
and, indeed, I feel that, at so critical a period, it would 
be wrong in me to disguise my opinion upon an affair 
where you appear to have no certainty of meeting with 
anything except mortifications.” “ Mortifications ! ” ex- 
claimed I with astonishment, “ what mortifications ? ” 
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“Your bishop, continued he, “is the best min in the 
world I im con\mced of the goodness of his intention, 
ind thit he wishes nothing but >our good But how 
cm he think he is serving injone by miking him i 
humble dependent on this Archbishop of Bourges ’ 
Dunng the five >e»irs tbit jou ittend theolog) ) 0 U will 
receive i pension from him, jou will be supported b> 
his benevolence 1 ini willing ilso to believe that he 
will ifTord jour finulj some chantible iid (Mj blood 
froze It this expression) But ought jou ind jour 
mother to be on his poor list ^ Are j ou reduced so 
low is thit ’ “ Most issiiredlj not, exclaimed I 

“\et this, for i long time, is ill the offer nude to jou 
ill the hope thit is held out “I understood, said I, 
“ thit the Church his funds, the emplojment of which 
IS entrusted to the bishops, ind which they dispose of, 
lni‘ hive no nght to turn to their own use , so tbit these 
funds nnj be received from them with is little di«grice 
IS 1 lienefice “ Aj , ij , said he, “ thit is just the lure 
which thej throw out to the imbmon of joung persons 
But w hen w ill these id\ intiges come, ind how dear w ill 
thej cost’ Tiau know not the spmt of despotism m 
which these dilitorj benefictors tjrmmse over those 
who ire under their protection Their great fcir is, lest 
thej should escape, ind thej lengthen, is much is 
posMble, the stite of dependence and subjection in which 
thej keep these poor crciturcs Thej bestow their 
fivours with eTse ind libcrilitj upon interest ind birth , 
but if inj fivour is ever extended to unfortunate merit, 
it IS deirlj purchiscd "This, said I, “is showing 
me minj thorns ind bnirs where I saw onlj flower*! 
But consider inj situation, loadeif with i fiimlj which I 
im liound to support, ind which stands in need of nij 
lid, and saj whit jou would advise me to do “1 
advise JOU, Slid he, *‘to choose i situation where jou 
inaj protect j ourself, and not depend on the proJcclioi 
of others 1 know i profession in which everj mm 
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who distinguishes himself, possesses credit and powerful 
friends. That profession is mine. All the avenues of 
fortune and ambition are shut against us as individuals, 
but they are open to all in whom we are interested.” 
“You advise me, then, to become a Jesuit?” “Yes, 
undoubtedly ; and by means with which we are ac- 
quainted, your mother will be rendered comfortable ; 
her children will be educated — the State itself will pro- 
vide for them — and when they arrive at manhood, the 
extent of our connections will enable us to provide for 
them with the utmost fticility. For this reason the 
flower of the youth educated in our seminaries aspire 
to and solicit the advantage of being received into this 
powerful society, and, for the same reason, the heads- of 
the greatest families wish to be connected with it.” 
“ I have always,” said I, “ regarded your society as a 
fountain of Instruction, and have said a hundred times 
that a man who wishes to acquire information and to 
cultivate his talents, cannot do better than spend his 
life with you. But there are two things in your 
regulations to which I am averse: the length of the 
novitiate, and the obligation to begin by teaching the 
lower classes.” “ As to the novitiate,” said he, “ the 
law is invariable ; you must undergo two years of pro- 
bation. But, with regard to the lower classes, I think 
I can answer for your being exempted from that duty.” 
The wine which we drank during this conversation 
. happened to be very heady. The Jesuit’s brain got 
heated ; he expatiated loudly on the respect which his 
society enjoyed, and the lustre which was thence re- 
flected on its members. “ Nothing,” said he, “ can be 
compared to the pleasures which a Jesuit, who is a man 
of merit, enjoys in the world ; every door is open to him ; 
he is everywhere secure of the most favourable, the most 
_ flattering reception.” 

“I am now determined,” said I, “to decline with 
thanks the bishop’s proposal. The other subject de- 
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mands a httle longer reflection But I propose going 
to Toulouse, and there, if mj mother agree, I ^^lU 
follow the remaining part of jour advice 

I communicated to mj mother the observations of 
the Jesuit on the unpleasant circumstance of going to 
Bourges to depend on the archbishop s chantj She 
felt the same degree of delicacj and pnde, and this 
spirit dictated the two letters we wrote to the bishop 
I had now only to consult her on the plan of becoming a 
Jesuit but I never could summon the requisite degree 
of courage Her strength and mj own were alike un 
equal to this consultation , it was onlj at a distance from 
each other that we could reason coollj I reserved it 
as the subject of a letter from Toulouse, so that I amved 
there still undecided as to what part I should take 

Shall I saj that, on the road, I again missed an 
opportiinitj of making my fortune ’ An Aunllac mule 
teer, who pa«;sed his life on the road from Clermont to 
Toulouse, undertook to convej me I rode on one of 
his mules, while he, most commonly on foot, travelled 
bj mj side “ M 1 Abbe, said he, “ jou will be obliged 
to spend some da>s at mj house, where business detains 
me For Gods sake, devote this time to curing my 
daughter of her siUj devotion 1 have no other child, 
and bj no entreaties can I get her to marrj , her 
obstinacy distracts me The commission was delicate, 
but I thought it amu’^mg, and willingly undertook il 
I had certainly formed a very humble idea of that 
mans dwelling, v\ho was constantly trotting after his 
mules o\ cr the roughest roads, wath his body sometimes 
drenched with ram, sometimes covered with snow J 
was, therefore, not a httle surpn':ed, on entering to 
see a convenient, well furnished and remarkably neat 
hoii'sc while a kind of nun, clad m grey, young, frt^h 
and handsome, came to meet l\tcr (for this was the 
muUtccrs name) and addressed him by 'the name of 
father The supper winch she ■'ervtd had no less the 
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appearance of easy circumstances. The room they gave 
me, thougli simple, was elegant almost to luxury. Never 
till then had I so soft a bed. Before falling asleep I 
reflected on what 1 had seen. “ Can this man,” said I to 
myself, “ harass and wear out his life in such hard labour 
only to spend a few hours of it at his ease? No! he 
is labouring to secure a quiet and peaceful old age, and 
the pleasure with which he looks forward to that period 
soothes him under his fatigues. But what caprice can 
have induced this only daughter, whom he tenderly loves, 
and who is really young and handsome, to put on the 
dress of a nun. Why this grey-coloured gown, this un- 
plaited linen, this cross of gold on her breast and nun- 
like handkerchief on her bosom ? Yet the hair which 
she conceals under a fillet is of a handsome colour ; the 
little that can be seen of her neck is white as ivory ; 
her arms are of the same pure ivory, and handsomely 
rounded.” Amid these thoughts 1 fell asleep. Next day 
I had the pleasure of breakfasting with the fair nun. 
She obligingly inquired how I had slept. “ Agreeably,” 
said I, “but not quietly; I have dreamt a great deal. 
But how have you slept, mademoiselle ? ” “Not amiss, 
thank heaven,” said she. “ Have you dreamt, too ? ” 
She blushed, and answered that she very seldom dreamt. 
“ And when you do dream, it is of angels ? ” “ Of- 

martyrs, sometimes,” said she, smiling. “ Of those, 
doubtless, whose martyrdom is on your account ? ” 
“Hy account! there is no one a martyr on my ac- 
count.” “ I am certain there is more than one, though 
you do not choose to boast of it. For my part, when 
the heavens open to me in my dreams, . I scarce 
ever see anything but virgins. Some are in white ; 
others in a vest and petticoat of grey cloth, which be- 
comes them better than the richest ornament. No part 
of this simple attire disguises the natural beauty of their 
hair and complexion ; no fold injures their figure ; a 
gown fitted close to their shape displays and delineates 
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Its roundness A lily ann and a pretty hand, \\ith Us 
rosy fingers, appear, as Nature made them, from under 
a plain, unadorned slee\e, and uhat the handkerchief 
conceals, fancy can easily supply But, how e\ er agree 
able It IS to see all these >oung ladies in heiien, I 
must owm myself a little alflicted by the place that is 
assigned them ** What place is that ^ asked she, 
wnth embarrassment ** Alas • almost alone in a comet 
and, what 1 dislike still more, close to the Capuchin 
Fathers “To the Capuchin Fathers*' eaclaimed 
she, knitting her browrs “ Yes, indeed, left almost deso 
late , while the respectable matrons, encircled bj the 
children whom they ha\e educated, by the husbands 
whom they ha\e already made happy on earth, by the 
relations whom they have comforted, amused and sup 
ported in their old age, hold a distinguished station and 
shine with glory in the view of all heaven ‘ “Well, 
asked she, with a satirical look, “where arc the abbes 
stationed? “If there arc any, replied I, “they wiH, 
perhaps, have stuck them up in some comer at a dis 
tance from the virgins “ I believe so,’ said she, “and 
they will have acted very prudently, for they v\ould be 
dangerous neighbours 

This dispute about our professions diverted honest 
Peter Never had he seen his daughter so lively and 
talkative for I took care, as Montaigne would have ‘^aid, 
to throw into my argument a seasoning (sweet mingled 
with sour) of half provoking, half flattering gaietj, with 
which she pretended to be angry, but was in reality very 
well pleased At last her father, the evening before wc 
were to set out for Toulouse, took me alone into his 
room, and said “ M I Ablx., I *;ce clearly that y ou and 
my daughter will never agree, unless I interfere 
there must be an end to this quarrel al>out your profes 
sions of nun and aWw. This may Xh. easily brought 
alioul if you will only throw away your band and she 
her round collar, now I have some suspicion that, if >oU 
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wish it, the difficulty on her part would not be great. 
For myself, as for ten years in the course of my business, 
I executed the commissions of that honest fellow, your 
father, and as everyone tells' me you are just such 
another, I will deal frankly and cordially with you.” He 
then opened the drawers of his bureau and showed me 
heaps of crown pieces. “ See,” said he, “ one word may 
do the business. See Avhat I have collected, and am still 
collecting, for my grandchildren, if my daughter presents 
me with any ; and for your children, too, if you give your 
consent and can procure hers.” 

I certainly was somewhat tempted by the sight of 
this treasure. The offer was the more inviting as honest 
Peter attached to it no other condition than that of 
making his daughter happy. “ I will continue,” said he, 
“ to drive my mules ; every journey I make will enlarge 
this heap of crowns which you are to enjoy. The life I 
delight in is one of labour and fatigue. I will continue it 
as long as I have health and strength ; and when old age 
shall bend my back and stiffen my limbs, I will come and 
end my Jife quietly with you.” “ Ah, my good Peter,” 
said I, “ who can deserve better than you the repose of a 
long and happy old age ? But hoAv can you think of 
marrying your daughter to a man who has five children 
already ? ” “ You, sir, at your age, have five children ? ” 

“ I have indeed. Have I not two sisters and .three 
brothers, who look up to me as their only father ? It is 
my income, and 'not yours, that ought to support them ; 
it is my duty to labour for their subsistence.” “ Do you 
think,” said Peter, “ you will make as much by your 
Latin as I by my mules ? ” “I hope so,” said I ; “at 
least, I will do everything in ‘my power.” “ So, then, 
you won’t have my nun ; and yet she is handsome, 
especially now that you have given her more animation.” 
“ Certainly,” said I, “ she is both handsome and agree- 
able ; she would tempt me more than your crowns. But 
I repeat it : Nature has already thrown five children into 

5—2 
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my arms Marriage ^lould soon gise me five others, 
perhaps more, for devout ladies have commonlj a great 
many This v. ould be too great a load upon me ” “ I 
am sorry for it,” said be, “then m) daughter nil! not 
many at all ” “ I think you may be assured,” said I, 
“ that she feels no longer such an av ersion to mamage 
I have taught her that m heaven worthy matrons nnk 
greatly abov e vnrgms, and, provided you choose a husband 
she likes, you vvill find her easily converted to this new 
kmdjof devotion ” My prophecy wras fulfilled 

As soon as I amved at Toulouse, I called on Father 
Noaillac “Your affair is far advanced,” said he, “I 
found several jesuits here who know you, and who have 
joined their votes to mine Your admission has been 
proposed and agreed to, you enter, if you please, to 
morrow The provincial expects you ” I was somewhat 
surpnsed at his makang such haste , but, without com 
plaining, 1 let myself be conducted to him 1 found him, 
accordingly, ready to receive me as soon as I thought 
proper, provaded, as he said, my vocation was sincere and 
determined I replied that before quitting mj mother 
I had not courage to declare my resolution to her, .and 
could not proceed farther wathout -asking her ad\ ice and 
consent I must, therefore, have lime to write and 
receive her answer 

The answer was not long in arriving, but, O God* 
what an answer, what language, what eloquence! None 
of the illusions vvath which Father Noaillac had flattered 
my imaginaiion made the least impression on my mother’s 
mind She saw nothing but the absolute dependence, 
the profound devotion, the blind obedience to which her 
son would bind himself the moment he assumed the dress 
of a Jesuit “And how,* said she, “can I believe that 
you will still be mine^ You will no longer be yotir own 
What hope for my children can I repose on him, whose 
whole being is every moment at the disposal of a stran 
ger ’ I am told, nay, assured, that if, by the caprice 
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of your superiors, you are appointed to go to India, to 
China, or Japan, if the head of the society sends you 
thither, you must not even hesitate ; without reply and 
without resistance you must set out immediately. What ! 
my son, has God, then, jnade you a free being; has He 
given you a sound understanding, a good heart, a feeling 
soul ; has He endowed you with a disposition naturally 
so upright and just, with those inclinations which con- 
stitute the man of virtue, only to reduce you to the 
state of a passive machine ? Ah ! be persuaded by 
me ; leave vows, leave inflexible rules to souls which 
feel themselves in need of restraint. I, who know you 
well, can confidently assure you that the more free 
yours shall be, the more certainly will it prompt to 
nothing that is not honourable and praiseworthy. O 
my dear son ! recollect that dreadful moment, the re- 
membrance of which, however agonising, is yet dear 
to my memory, that moment when, amid a family 
overwhelmed with affliction, God gave you strength to 
revive its hopes by declaring yourself its support. Will 
you improve, by enslaving it, a heart which Nature 
has rendered capable of such emotions ? And when 
you shall have resigned the power of indulging them, 
when you shall be no longer master of any part of 
yourself, what will become of those, virtuous resolutions 
never to abandon your brothers, your sisters, and your 
mother ? You are lost to them ; they can have no 
longer any hope from you. My children, your second 
father is about to die to the world and to Nature. I, 
a hopeless mother, will weep for him, wall weep for 
you whom he has abandoned. O God ! this is what, 
in my own house, but without my knowledge, you and 
that perfidious Jesuit were planning. He came to 
deprive a poor wddow of her son and five orphans of 
their father. Cruel, merciless man; with what treach- 
erous kindness he flattered me ! Such, I am told, is 
their genius and their character. But you, my son. 
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%%ho ne\er had a secret from me, jou also deceued 
me ‘ He has, then, taught jou dissimulation , and 
this has been jour first use of his lessons Your noble 
and generous motive for rejecting the aid of a bishop 
^\as only an idle pretence to duert me from my washes 
and to disguise your own No, you cannot be the real 
author of all this I would rather behe\e that some 
phantom has deluded your senses I will not cease 
to esteem and to lo\e my son — these sentiments are 
dearir to me than life itself My son has been in 
toMcated with ambitious hopes He thought he was 
sacrificing himself for me and for my children His 
young mind was weak, but his heart will alwajs be 
good He will not read this letter, bathed m his 
mother s tears, without detesting the perfidious counsel 
which has led him, for a moment, astraj 

\es my mother was indeed in the nght I could 
not finish the perusal of this letter without being nearlj 
suffocated by tears and sobs From that moment 
all idea of becoming a Jesuit was banished from mj 
mind, and I made haste to inform the proanncial of 
this resolution He did not disapproie of m> respect for 
maternal authontj but was pleased to express some 
regret on mj owai account, and said that, in consider 
ation of my good intentions, the society would alwajs 
regard me with a faaourable eje Accordmglj, 1 found 
the masters of this school, like those at Clermont, well 
disposed to gi\e me scholars of e\ery class But tnj 
ambition now was to teach a philosophical school, and I 
busied myself in the attainment of this object 

Mj age was alwajs the first obstacle to my Mew> 
Having begun my graduation bj the studj of philosophy, 

I thought mjself at least capable of teaching its cle 
ments, but scarcelj anj of mj scholars were jounger 
than mj^iclf In this great difficuUj, I consulted an old 
tutor of the name of Monn, the most distmgmsfiecl m 
that capacity of anj tn the colleges He conversed with 
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me a long time, and judged' me sufficiently qualified. 
But how could grown-up men be expected to come to my 
class ? Yet an idea struck him, and drew his attention. 
“ It would be exceedingly good,” said he, laughing to 
himself. “ Well, no matter, I shall make the attempt ; 
perhaps it may succeed.” I was curious to know what 
this idea might be. “ The Bernardines,” said he, “have 
in this place a kind of seminary, to which they send their 
young people from all quarters to complete their studies. 
The professor of philosophy has been taken ill, and-*they 
have asked me to supply his place in the meantime. As 
my other engagements do not admit of my performing 
this office, the}' -wdsh me to recommend one ; I will 
propose you.” 

I was accepted on his recommendation. But, when 
he introduced me next day, I saw clearly the ridiculous 
effect of the contrast between my age and my functions. 
Almost the whole school had a beard, except the master. 
Percei\dng a smile, somewhat mixed with disdain, to 
which my presence gave rise, I met it with a cool and 
modest, but dignified air ; and, while Morin was talking 
with the superiors, I enquired of the young people what 
were the regulations of their house concerning’ the period 
of study and the hour of meeting. I pointed out some 
books with which they should supply themselves, in order 
that their private and public studies might correspond. 

I took care that my manner of addressing them should be 
neither too youthful nor too familiar ; so that, towards 
the end of the conversation, I found them regarding me 
with a serious attention, instead of the light tone and 
jeering air which they had assumed at the beginning. 

The result of the conference which Morin held with 
the superiors was that, next morning, I should deliver 
my first lecture. 

I was provoked by the insulting smile with which I 
had been met on my first introduction to these monks. 

I was eager to avenge it, and contrived to do so in the 
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follo^\lng manner It is customary, on the opening of i 
course of philosophical lectures, to dictate a kind of prc 
hminary discourse, avhich forms, as it were, the porch of 
that temple to which the disciples of wisdom are intro 
duced, it ought, therefore, to combine some degree of 
dignity and elegance 1 bestowed great pains on this 
piece of composition I got it by heart In the same 
manner I composed, and got by heart, an outline of the 
subjects of which I was to treat Tull of my plan, I then 
gra\ cly and proudly ascended the professor s chair The 
young Bcrnardines seated themselves round me, while 
their superiors, impatient to hear me, stood leaning on 
the back of their seats I enquired if they were readj to 
write what I should dictate They answered, ^‘\es 
Then, crossing my arms, avithout any paper before me, 
as if speaking extempore, 1 dictated, first, my introduc 
tion, and then the division of my course of philosophj, 
pointing out, as I went on, the principal roads and the 
chief points of elevation 

1 cannot recollect, wathout laughing, the amazed 
look of the Bcrnardines, and the profound respect with 
which I was received by them on coming down from the 
chair 1 had succeeded too well m this first attempt, not 
to continue to support the character I had assumed 
Everj daj, therefore, I studied the lecture I was to 
deliver, and, though dictating from memory, appeared 
only to pronounce what I composed on the spot borne 
time after, when Monn called on them, they talked of me 
with the 'amc astonishment as if I had been a prodigy 
Tht> showed him the notes that had been tal en of mj 
lectures, and, when he was pleased to express to me his 
surprise, that such composition should bo dictated ex 
tempore, I answered, m the words of Horace, that to a 
man who had clear ideas, and was master of his subject, 
words came spontaneously 

Thus, among Gascons, I licgan by a gasconade— but 
there wa*" a necessity for it, ami the consLqutncc was, 
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that when the -Bernardine professor came to take his 
place, Morin, who had the offer of more scholars than he 
could attend to, gave me as many as I chose. In another 
quarter, too, fortune was propitious beyond expectation. 

There was an institution at Toulouse, called the 
College of St. Catharine, founded for students from the 
province of Limosin. Those who were received into it 
had lodging free, and received, besides, two hundred 
livres per annum during the five years of graduation. 
When a vacancy occurred, the incumbents filled it up 
by ballot, which was certainly a good and wise regula- 
tion. On one of these occasions my young countrymen 
were attentive enough to think of me. In this college, 
where liberty was unrestrained, provided it did not trans- 
gress the bounds, everyone lived as he chose. The 
porter and cook were paid at our common expense. 
Thus, by means of economy, I was able to transmit to 
my family the greater part of what my industry pro- 
duced ; and this remittance increasing every year, as my 
school became more numerous, was at length almost 
sufficient to place them in easy circumstances. But 
while Fortune thus favoured me with the sweetest enjoy- 
ments, Nature was preparing the most heart-rending 
affliction. 

Yet i had still some interval of prosperity. Accident- 
ally turning over a collection of pieces crowned by the 
Academy of Floral Games, I was struck by the splendid 
prizes, consisting of gold and silver flowers, which that 
academy distributed. I was not quite so much dazzled 
by the beauty of the pieces which had obtained these 
prizes. It appeared to me easy enough to make some- 
thing better. I thought of the pleasure of sending my 
mother these nosegays of gold and silver, and how happy 
it would make her to receive them from me. From this 
moment I was seized with the wish and design of becom- 
ing a poet. But I had not studied the rules of our poetry. 
I instantly went, therefore, and got a little book which 
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taught these rules, and, bj the ndMce of the bookseller, 
I at the same time purchased a copy of the “ Odes of 
Rousseau I perused and dwelt on them both, and 
presentlj began to ransack mj bram in search of some 
good subject for an ode I fi\ed upon “The Inaention 
of Gunpowder I remember it began thus 

Toi qu one infernalc Eumenide 

Petnt de ses sanqimies mains ’ 

1 was lost m astonishment at haaing compo'^cd so 
beautiful an ode Intoxicated with the most enthusiastic 
self lo\e, I sent it to the academj without the least doubt 
of its gaming the pnze It did not gam it, nor had I 
e\en the consolation of obtaining the second prize I 
was enraged and, prompted by indignation, I wrote to 
^ oltaire, and sent him mj work, calling for \engcance 
It is w ell know n how kindly Voltaire used to treat > oung 
men who dlsco^cred an> talent for poelr> The French 
Pamvssus was, as it were, an empire, whose sceptre he 
would not ha\e jieldcd to any man h\ing, but who^e 
subjects he delighted to sec multipljing He sent me 
one of those answers of which he was so liberal, and 
which he wrote so gracefully The praises he licstowcd 
on ni> work afforded ample consolation for what I called 
the injustice of the academy, whose judgment, against 
that of \ oliaire I conccncd did not weigh a gram in tin- 
balance But there was another attention, w hich flattered 
me ctill more than his letter, and that was his presenting 
me with a copy of his works, corrected by his own hand 
I was intoxicated with pride and delight, and ran oixr the 
cU\ and colleges, showing cacryonc this present Such 
was the l>eginnmg of my correspondence with Bus illu'^ 
trious man and of that friendly and unalterable union 
which, for the thirty fne years of his remaining life 
continued to subsist l>ctwecn us I continued to conipo*e 
for the \cadeiny of Moral Game';, and giinetl pnres 

t Thou wh "i internal 1 u»y whh her I I afi ** 
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every year. But the last of these little literary triumphs 
was rendered interesting to me by a motive more rational 
and impressive than that of vanity. The scene deserves 
a place in the memoirs which I transmit to my children. 

As men estimate every object only by comparison, 
the good people at Toulouse had no idea of any literary 
success more brilliant than that which was obtained at 
the Academy of Floral Games. The public assembly 
held by this academy for the distribution of prizes, had, 
therefore, all the splendour and crowded attendance 
usual at a great solemnity. Three deputies from the 
Parliament presided ; the chief magistrates and the whole 
corporation of the city, were present in their robes. The 
‘hall, in the form of an amphitheatre, was filled with all 
the men of fashion and the fine women in the city ; the 
young students of the university filled the pit around the 
academic circle. The hail was very extensive, and 
adorned wth festoons of flowers and laurel ; while the 
moment a prize was decreed, the trumpets made the city 
echo with the triumphant sound of victory. 

I had, this year, offered five pieces to the academy : 
an ode, two poems, and two idyls. The ode failed of the 
prize; it was not given at all. The two poems were 
more successful ; one received the prize for epic poetry, 
the other received one for prose composition, which 
happened to be vacant. One of the two idyls obtained 
the first prize for pastoral poetry ; the other obtained the 
second. Thus the only three prizes which the academy 
was to distribute were assigned to me. I went to the 
assembly with transports of vanity, which I never could 
recollect since without confusion, and without pitying the 
follies of my youth. The affair was still worse when I 
was loaded with my flowers and my crowns. But where 
is the poet who, at twenty years of age, would not have 
had his head turned by -such an event ? 

Silence was imposed throughout the hall. Then 
followed the never - failing panegyric upon Clemence 
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Isaure, the lady ^\ho founded the floral games, uhich is 
pronounced e\ery year at the foot of her statue, after 
that came the distribution of the pnzes We uere first 
informed that the pnze for the ode \% as wthheld Nou , it 
M as knoM-n that I had ofiered an ode to the academj , and 
also that I ^vas the author of an idyl, uhich had not been 
crou ned They pitied me, and I readily allou ed them to 
do so Then the poem which had gained the pnze uas 
named aloud , and, on hearing these words “ Let the 
author come forward, I rose, approached and recei% ed 
the pnze The usual applause follou ed , and those 
about me began to say “He has missed two, but not the 
third he has more than one string to his bow I re 
turned modestly to m> seat, amid the sound of trumpets 
But soon the second poem was named, on which the 
academy, we were told had thought fit to bestow the 
pnze of eloquence, rather than to withhold it altogether 
The author was called upon, and 1 again rose, the 
applause redoubled, and this poem was listened to with 
the same fa\our and complacency as the first I had 
returned to my place, when the idjl was proclaimed, 
and the author in\ited to come for his pnze The 
assembly saw me nse for the third time, then, if I had 
composed “Cinna, “Athalia,' and“/ara,' the applause 
could not have been louder Their minds were raised to 
the highest enthusiasm The men carried me through 
the crow d in their arms the w omen kissed me O Glory ’ 
this indeed teaches me that thou art but an empty 
shadow Forty years after, I read o\er these essays 
then thought <=■0 bnihant, and, though disposed to \it\ 
them with indulgence, I did not find one which appeared 
to dc«:en.c a place in the collection of my works Hut, 
on this day so flattering for me, there occurred one cit 
cumstance, which, as it still sensibly aflects me, I will 
now relate 

Amid the tumult and noise of an admiring people, 
two long anus were opened and extended towards me 
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I turued, and saw my master in the third class, the 
worthy Father iMalossc, whom I had not met for more 
than eight years. I rushed forward, forced my way 
through the crowd, and, throwing myself into his arms, 
held out my three prizes. “ They are yours. Father,” 
said I, “it is to you that I owe them.” The eyes of the 
worthy Jesuit were filled with tears, as he raised them 
to heaven ; and the pleasure which he thus felt, afforded 
me a more sensible satisfaction than even the splendour 
of my triumph. Ah! my children, that which interests 
the heart and the soul is always sweet ; it affords 
pleasure through the whole course of life. The vanity 
of being admired for wit and talents is remembered only 
like a vain dream, whose delusions we blush at having 
too fondly cherished. 

These literary amusements, though very attractive, 
did not at all encroach on .my serious employments. 
I spent my walks and leisure hours in composing verses, 
but, at the same time, steadily attended to my studies, 
and those of my class. Having in vain endeavoured, 
during my second year of philosophy, to prevail on the 
Jesuit professor to teach us the Newtonian system, I 
resolved to go and study it under the Doctrinaires. 
Their college, called I’Esquille, had two philosophical 
professors, who were both men of merit ; but one of 
these, with whom I studied, was indeed intelligent and 
well informed ; yet, either from character, or from 
weakness of constitution, he was too much inclined to 
indolence and repose. He found it convenient to have a 
pupil who, having already studied philosophy, could occa- 
sionally relieve him from the fatigue of teaching his class. 

“ Come up to the chair,” said he, “ and explain to 
them what you yourself understand so readily.” This 
panegyric was a full compensation for the trouble I took, 
for it procured me the confidence of the scholars, and 
made them wish to have me for their private tutor, 
which afforded a sure and excellent source of emolument. 
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Out of complaisance to the professor, I v.as obliged, 
though rather un-wilhngly, to maintain general disputa 
tions He was very anxious to have me among tho«e 
of his scholars who were to make a public appearance, 
and, being a member o£ the Academy of Sciences at 
Toulouse, he wished my thesis to be dedicated to this 
academj ** A thesis, pronounced in their presence, 
will form, he said, ** a very new and striking spec 
tacle He wished thus to close his philosophical 
career, and resolved to increase the pomp of this 
spectacle by a step which might be at once honourable 
and surprising to me He succeeded but too well, and 
my surprise was such, that it had nearly rendered me 
an idiot or a madman for life 

In these public exercises it was a constant pnctice 
for the professor to be in his chair and his scholir 
before him, upon a desk immediately below the chair 
V/hen all the company were seated, and the illustrious 
Academy placed before the chair, I was informed, and 
made my appearance You maj well suppose that 
1 had prepared a compliment to the academj , and that 
all the moderate degree of skill and ability which I 
possessed had been employed in this little harangue 
I knew it by heart, had repeated it twenty times without 
the least hesitation, and thought myself so sure of re 
membenng it that I had neglected to bring the 
manuscript Well, I appeared, but, instead of finding 
the professor in his chair, 1 saw him seated among 
the other academiaans 1 made him a respectful ‘^ign 
to come to his place “Go up, sir, *50111 he aloud 
with a calm and indolent ^air , “ go up, either to 
desk or the chair, as you please \oU ha^e no need 
of my assistance This magnificent testimon) «i ni) 
faaour excited in the assembly a murmur of surprise, 
and, I beheae, of approbation, but, upon me, »t ha 
the effect of freezing my senses and disordering m} 
brain Trembling with astonishment, I inountfd t c 
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steps of the desk and, as usual, threw myself on my 
knees, as if to implore the illumination of ,the Holy 
Spirit., Before rising, however, I endeavoured to recall 
the words with which my compliment was to begin. 
I had no recollection of them. The end of the thread 
was lost. In vain did I search for it through my 
brain ; nothing appeared but an impenetrable mist. 
Inconceivable were the elTorts I made to find at least 
the first word of my discourse. Not a word, not an 
idea came. I continued several minutes in this agon- 
ising condition, covered with a cold sweat and having 
the veins and nerves of my head almost burst by this 
laborious and terrible struggle. Yet, on a sudden, as if 
by a miracle, the cloud in which my mind was in- 
volved dispersed ; my ideas rose anew. Though exceed- 
ingl}^ fatigued, I was now free from anxiety, and, having 
got hold of the thread of my discourse, I delivered it. 
I shall not speak of the success which it met with. 
Praise seldom meets with a bad reception, and I had 
seasoned this as well as I could. Neither shall I boast 
of the favour which supported me through the whole 
of this exercise. Such of the academicians as deigned 
to enter the lists with me, while they introduced the 
most important questions in physical science, studiously 
afforded me an opportunity of making brilliant answers. 
They acted like true patrons of literature, full of kind- 
ness and indulgence. But the circumstance which 
struck and affected me most was the generous conduct 
of the Jesuit professor, whom I had quitted too rashly, 
for the purpose of removing to I’Esquille.. My answers 
were, fortunately, such as gave him to understand that 
I perceived his mode of arguing to be that of a master 
who calls forth the strength of his pupil, without wish- 
ing to overwhelm him. , When I came down from the 
desk, the President of the Academy congratulated me 
and said that that learned body could not better express 
its, satisfaction than by offering me a place among its 
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members, •which happened to be then \acant I ac 
cepted it with humble acknowledgments and, amid public 
applause, receued the reward of my disputation. 

But the solid advantage which I derived from this 
youthful success consisted in the additional number 
of scholars whom it attracted to my school, which 
enabled me to transmit more assistance to Bort. The 
wealth which I demed from my industry was non 
such as enabled me to educate my second brother I 
in\ited him to Toulouse He was fourteen jears old, 
and did not know a word of Latin , but his conception 
was very clear, his memory e\cellent, and he was 
eagerly desirous to profit by my instructions I simpli 
fied the rules and shortened the method of study, so 
that in si\ months he was complete master of syntax, 
and, after having been very busy for a year, he was 
able to go on without a master. This he was most 
ambitious to do, for he saw me o^erwhelmed with 
labour, and regarded all the trouble that he could <aie 
me as if it had been a relief to himself Poor fellow I 
the attachment he felt for me was not fnendship onl> — it 
was adoration The name of brother, in his mouth, had 
a sacred character. He expressed a desire to enter into 
the Church, with which I was very well satisfied, for 
my own desire of following this profession a\as cooled 
by different causes, particularly b> the thorny and rc 
\olting diiticulties which a\erc attempted to be thrown 
in mj waj. 

The inspector and spiritual superintendent of the 
College of St. Catharine, m v.hich I had a place^ wa< 
one Goutelongue, a proctor of the archbishop— a IkiM 
.ind intriguing fellow, who* a\as c\cn said to be a bttle 
of a Kna\e His object was to manage the college ac 
cording to his own mclmaUon,<ind to fill up the a icant 
places with whocicr be thought fit. By his situation a*! 
proctor, b} the autbonty of the archbishop (which he 
was always talking ol), Rwd by the credit which Ic 
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boasted of having with his lordship, he had intimidated 
some and gained others, so as to form among our 
companions a party wliom fear and hope rendered his 
creatures. But there was in the college one Pujalou, 
a young man of a frank, independent and determined 
character, who, wearied of his tyranny, dared to make 
head against him, and to raise the standard of rebellion 
against this usurped authority. “ What right,” said he 
to his young Limosin companions, “has this man to 
form intrigues in our assemblies, and to embarrass our 
elections ? The founder of this college, when he allowed 
us the privilege of electing to the vacant places, wisely 
judged that youth was the age when the heart is naturally 
most candid, just and upright. Why, then, shall we 
allow him to corrupt this equitable sentiment by which 
we are animated. With us, the vacant scholarships are 
bestowed on those who are most worthy, not on those 
who have the highest interest. If Goutelongue will have 
creatures, let him gain them by the favours of his arch- 
bishop ; but let him not gratify them at our expense. 
Our choice ought to be guided by our own conscience, 
which is at least as sound as that of the proctor. But 
I knoAV him, and declare myself to have less faith in his 
honesty than in that of a horse-jockey.” This last stroke, 
though not in the highest style of eloquence, was that 
which carried the day. The proctor kept ever after his 
title of “jockey,” and his intrigues in the college were 
likened to the dealings of that craft. 

Such was the state of things at my arrival, and 
Pujalou found no difficulty in gaining me to his party. 
From that moment I was marked down in the proctor’s 
tablets, where an achievement of my own soon procured 
me a more distinguished place. A scholarship happened 
to fall vacant. The two parties were exactly balanced, 
and, in case of a division, the archbishop Avould have 
determined the election. We counted our numbers, and 
found ourselves sure of carrying, though only by a single 
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vote Now, on the e\emng before the election, Me lost 
this \ ote One of our companions, a well meaning but 
very timid young man, suddenly disappeared, and mc 
learned that an Ancle of his, who was curate in a \ illage 
at three leagues distance, had come and earned him off 
to spend the Christmas \ acation We had no doubt that 
this Mas a stratagem of Goutelongue The village, and 
the road to it, Mere uell known, but it Mas dark, ram 
was falling, mixed with snow and hail, and it seemed 
absurd to suppose that the curate would allow his 
nephew to set out in such a night, particularly Mhen 
ho had himself earned him aMay out of regard to the 
proctor “ Well, said I, on a sudden, “ no matter , 1 
engage to get hold of him and bnng him along Math me 
Gi%e me a good horse I had one instantly, and, 
muffled up m Pujalou s long cloak, armed, in tMO hours, 
at the door of the parsonage«house The curate, his 
nepheM and his servant, were just going to bed My 
companion, when he saw roe dismount, came to meet 
me I saluted him, saying “ Be courageous, or >ou are 
disgraced for ever The curate, to whom 1 introduced 
m>self as belonging to the College of St Cathanne, asked 
what was my business “Iconic, said I, “in the name 
of Jesus Christ, the common Tathcr of the poor I 
conjure you not to become an accomplice of their enemy, 
of that unjust and cruel man, who depnves them of their 
substance, and squanders it for his OMn pleasure 1 
then disclosed to him the intrigues of Goutelongue, by 
Mhich he sought to usurp the nght of supplying 
vacanaes and bestowing them on his own creatures 
‘ To morrow, said I, “we arc to elect cither a ‘scholar 
nbom he p'itrowzcs, and nbo his no occasion for the 
vacant place, or a poor fellow who deserves and expects 
It On which of the two do you wish the appointment to 
fall? lie replied that if the choice depended ujion him 
It should not long he doubtful **\\cn, said I, “it doe^ 
depend on you The poor boy wants one vote only . of 
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this vote he thought himself assured, but, in compliance 
with the urgent solicitations of Goutelongue, you have 
taken it from him. Restore it; restore to him the bread 
you have snatched out of his mouth.” Amazed and 
thunderstruck, he replied that his nephew was his own 
master; that he had only brought him there to spend 
the holidays, but had not forced him. “ If,” replied I, 
“ be is his own master, let him come along with me ; let 
him fulfil his duty ; let him redeem his honour, for it is 
gone if he is believed to have sold himself to Goute- 
longue.” Then, turning to the young man, and seeing 
him inclined to follow me : “ Come,” said I, “ take leave 
of your uncle, and let the college sec that neither of you 
is the slave of the proctor.” Instantly we are both on 
the road, and soon lose sight of the village. 

Our companions had not gone to bed ; we found 
them at table. Judge of the transports of joy with which 
they saw us arrive together. I thought Pujalou would 
have stifled me with embraces. We were drenched to 
the sldn. Their first care Avas to dry us, and then to 
gh'e us as much ham, sausage and Avine as Ave could 
eat or drink. In the middle of these raptures, hoAvcA'^er, 
I had the prudence to propose that the opposite party 
should be left ignorant of the occasion of our joy till the 
hour of meeting; and, accordingly, the sudden appear- 
ance of the deserter gave our adversaries a most over- 
Avhelming surprise. We carried the A^acant place, as it 
Avere, SAVord in hand ; but Goutelongue learned the 
reason, and never forgaA'^e me. 

When I AA^ent, therefore, to request that the arch- 
bishop AAmuld be so good as to procure me Avhat is 
called a dmissoirc, that I might talce orders from him, 
his mind appeared to be strongly prejudiced against me. 

I Avas “just a gay abbe, quite taken up Avith poetry, 
paying my court to the ladies, and Avriting pastorals and 
songs for them ; nay, sometimes, at dusk, I Avent to the 
public Avalks and took the air AAuth pretty girls.” This 
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and Math Mhich she antiuallj adorned the altar on the 
Fete Dieu, had made the village form \ most astonishing 
idea of me These people, whose character, perhaps, like 
that of many others, may since ha\e been petaerted, were 
then goodness itself They vied ith each other in load 
mg me w ith e\ ery possible mark of friendship The good 
u omen delighted in telling stones of m> childhood , the 
men listened to me as if e\erj word had been an oracle 
\et my expressions were only those of simple feeling, 
such as were dictated by the emotion of m> heart As 
everyone came congratulating my mother, Mademoiselle 

B came also with her sisters, and custom required 

that she should allow the new comer to embrace her , 
but, while the others cordially returned the innocent kiss 
I gave them, she shunned it by gently withdrawing her 
cheek I felt this difierence, and was deeply aflccted 
by It 

During the three weeks that I passed with my 
mother it was impossible not to steal a few short inter 
V als from natural affection and bestow them on grateful 
friendship My mother required it, and rather than dc 
prive our friends of the pleasure of seeing mo, she went 
herself to the little entertainments that were given on 
the occasion These were dinners, to which the inhabi 
tants mutuallj invited each other There my mother 
was continually interested, and continually affected, by 
what people said to her son, and by what her son 
answered she watched my very looks, and was per 
pctually anxious about the manner m which I vvas to 
return the attentions with which they were all besieging 
me These long dinners, therefore, cost her mmd a 
labonotis effort, which iias too mvcb for an cn/ttWed 
frame Our pnv ate cons ersations, being more interesting, 
fatigued her still more In order to save her as much as 
possible from the fatigue of speaking, f cither told long 
«;toncs, or studiously cut short the dialogue with my rc 
flections But listening to me animated her as much as 
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talldng herself, and was no less hurtful to her health. 
I could not, without the most grievous distress, see* 
sparkling in her eyes that fire which was consuming her 
blood. 

At last I .told her how much my ardour for the pro- 
fession of the Church had cooled, and how irresolute I 
was with respect to the choice of another. Then, indeed, 
she appeared calm and spoke to me with coolness. 

“ The profession of the Church,” said she, “ imposes 
two essential duties — ^those of piety and chastity ; it 
is impossible, otherwise, to be a good priest. Now, 
you must examine yourself upon these two points. As 
to the Bar ; if you follow that profession, I require 
your most sacred promise that you will never assert 
a fact which 3^011 do not believe to be true, nor defend 
a cause which you do not believe to be just. As to 
the other path, into which M. de Voltaire invites you 
to enter, it appears to me a wise precaution to secure 
a situation at Paris, where you may have leisure to 
acquire information and improve your talents ; for, do 
not deceive 3»^ourself, what you have done hitherto is 
very little. If M. de Voltaire can ’ procure for you 
this honourable, free and secure situation, go, my son, 
enter the lists of fame and fortune. I willingly con- 
sent ; but never forget that virtue is the most suitable 
and honourable companion of genius.” Thus spoke this 
wonderful woman, who had received no other education 
but that of a convent at Bort. 

Her medical attendant thought it his duty to warn 
me that my presence was hurtful to her. “ Her illness,” 
said he, “arises from the blood being too much in- 
flamed ; my great object is to cool it, while you, however 
unwillingly, cannot avoid increasing its agitation. Every 
evening, therefore, I find her pulse quicker and higher. 
Sir, if you wish her health to be restored, you must go 
away. But take particular care that she be not too 
much affected by your parting.” I bade her this cruel 
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farewell, and my mother then showed a courage superior 
•to mine, for she no longer had any hope, while there 
was still a shadow of it in my mmd The moment I 
spoke of the necessity of returning to my pupils, she 
said “Yes, my son, you must go. We haie met and 
opened our hearts to each other, we have now onlj to 
take a tender farewell, for I need not exhort jou — 
She stopped and her eyes filled with tears “I am 
thinking," said she, “ of the worthy mother whom 1 
have lost, and who was so fond of you She died like 
a saint How happy would she have been to see jou 
once again* But I must endeavour to die in the same 
pious frame of mind We shall meet again ©in the 
presence of God ’ Then, changing the subject, she 
spoke of Voltaire I had sent her the handsome present 
he made me of a corrected copy of his works She bad 
read them over and still continued to read them “ If 
>ou see him," said she, “thank him for the agreeable 
moments he has made your mother spend Tell him 
that she could repeat by heart the second act of ‘Zara*, 
that she bedewed *Merope‘ wath her tears, and that 
these beautiful hues of the ‘ Hcnnadc,' upon Hope, were 
continually present to her memory and her heart 

Mais aiw roorteJs chens i qui le ciel I cn\o e 
Elle n inspire point one infidelc joic 
Ellc apporie dc Dieu la protnessc el 1 appui 
Elle csi Incbranlablc cl pure comme lul ' 

Mj very soul was rent by hearing her thus talk 
of herself — as of one who would soon lie no more 
But, as I had been exhorted to shun carcfull) what 
ever could afTtct her too much, I took no notice of this 
foreboding Next daj, hiding from each other the grief 

I But ihoie favoured mortals to vvbom heavn sendi 1 er are 
jn<jircd by her with no (rcacberoas jo> She I mgs from Veaien 
•uvurance iu"d support s**© Is Iilte bewea Itself pure a"J i n 
alterable 
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of separj^^'°”> leave as calmly as Nature would 

allow. 

_.\g soon as I left her I sank into the deepest 
dcjcclioih rellections which arose during 

my jour^^^y were of the same overwhelming nature. 
“ Soon fl^cn,” said I, “I shall no longer have my mother, 
the adot'^'^ mother, who, since my birth, has breathed 
only for > whose displeasure I dreaded like that of 
God ; n'^^y’ ^ “^‘^y ^‘^y more than that of 

God ^ thought of her much oftener; and 

when 1 ^'^3' temptation to overcome, it was my 

mother whoso presence restrained me. What 

would knew my thoughts ? what shame, 

what gr'^^ would she feel ? ” With these reflections, J 
opposed ”^y irregular inclination, and then Reason re- 
sumed empire, seconded as she was by Nature, who 
reigned supreme over my heart. To those who, like mo, 
have exP*^rienced this tender filial afiection, I need not 
describe ’^^3' sadness and dejection. Yet I still had a 
ray of l^ope, which, though faint, was too dear to me 
not to cherished till the last moment. 

j ^yent then to complete my studies ; and, having 
entered school of canon law, so as to leave 

myself option of both professions, my final determi- 
nation ■'vould probably have been for the Bar. But, 
about ys^r, a short note from Voltaire 

determi’^®'^ m® to set out for Paris. “Come,” said he; 
“there ^ have spoken to M. Orri, 

who un*^®^*-^^^®^ provide for you. (Signed) Voltaire.” 
Who ^® ^ ^ knew not, but went to 

ask my friends at Toulouse, and showed them my 
note Orri!” exclaimed they; “mercy on us! he 

is comf^^®^^®^'^®’^®^^^ finance. Ah! my dear fellow, 
your fpriune is made ; you will be a farmer-general. 
Renien"*^®^ us in your glory. When the minister has 
once patronize you, you will easily gain 

his esf®®’^^’ confidence, and his friendship. Dear 
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Marmontel, now that you are at the fountain of Court 
favour, do turn a few nvulets our way. Our ambition 
would be satisfied vath a fittfe streamlet from Pactolus ' 
One of them would ha\e chosen to be receiver general, 
another was satisfied with a more private appointment, 
such as might yield him two or three thousand crowns 
a year , all this was in my power 

I forgot to mention that I and some of my fnends 
had formed ourselves into i literary societj, meant as a 
rival to the Academy of Floral Games, and which had 
already acquired some celebrity under the name of “ The 
Little Academy ” Its members vied with each other m 
raising my hopes I was most eager to set out;,lnit, as 
my future opulence did ifot supersede the nccessitj of 
present economy, I was looking al>out for the cheapest 
mode of travelling, when M de Puget, a president of 
the Parliament, asked me to call upon him , and pro 
posed, in an obliging manner, that his son and I should 
go to to Pans in a htuu at our common expense I 
answered that, though the Uhire appeared to me a slow 
and tiresome mode of travelling, >et the advantage ot 
being in good companj would make up for that dts 
.idvantage, but that, as to the expense of the journej, 
my account was fixed By the courier it would cost me 
just forty crowns,' and I was determined not to exceed 
that sum The president m vain attempted to extract 
something more from me , and, as he must otherwase 
have paid the whole htterc, my little contribution wa*; 
a clear gam to him. 

I left my brother at Toulouse , and my place in the 
College of St C-athanne would have been full) securtd 
to him, if he had been m the philosophical class But 
there was no admission to it till after fiie ) cars’ attend 
ance, so that there was a ntcessit), for the present, of 
relinquishing this advantage, and I settled my brother 
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in llie Irish seminary. I advanced a year of his hoard, 
and, al parting, left him all that remained of my money, 
so that 1 set out from Toulouse with just a crown in my 
pocket. Dut a new supply awaited me at Monlauhan. 

Montauhan, as well as 'Poulouse, had a liteiary 
academy, which gave an annual pri/.e. 'J'his prize I had 
gained, hut had not yet received it. It was a silver lyre, 
worth about twelve guineas. On my anival, I went to 
receive this lyre, which I immediately sold. I'rom this 
sum, after advancing to the muleteer the expenses of 
my journey, and giving a good entertainment to my 
friends, a crowd of whom had followed me as far as 
Montauhan, I had still above iifty crowns remaining. 
It was more than enough for a man for whom Fortune 
awaited at Ikaris. Never did anyone, with such expec- 
tations, travel so slowly to meet her. Yet this journey 
was not so tiresome as I expected. 1 was .always 
fortunate in my muleteers. Our present one gave excel- 
lent entertainment ; nor did I ever eat heller partridges, 
turkeys and trufilcs. I was ashamed to live so well for 
forty crowns, and resolved to make :i present to this 
honest fellow as soon as my situation should admit of my 
indulging a liberal disposition. 

j\Iy travelling companion, indeed, paid better, and 
accordingly he wished to take advantage of that circum- 
stance ; but this he found me not at all disposed to admit 
• of. The first day I let him lake the seat behind, and, 
though sick with the jolting of the carriage, and the being 
driven backward, I quietly sufiered these inconveniences. 
I did not even express how tired I was of hearing this 
silliest of spoiled children tell long stories of his noble 
descent, his large fortune, and the high office of president 
with which his father was invested. I let him boast of 
the beauty of his large blue eyes, and his charming figure, 
which, ^ he said, with great simplicity, had made all the 
women in love Avith him ; he told me how they ogled 
and caressed him, and kissed his fine eyes. I listened 
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patiently, only saying to myself “What a ndiculou*; 
thing IS vanity.” 

Next day I saw him enter the carnage first, and take 
the seat behind. “ All m good time, my lord marquis,” 
said I , “ the front if you please.” He answered that he 
was in his own place; and that his father had understood 
he was to ha\e the place behind I answered that if his 
father had tacitly understood so in making Ins bargain, I, 
m making mine, had understood quite otherwise, that, 
had he proposed it, I would not have cooped mjsclf up 
like a fool in this jolting box, while on horseback I 
might, at the same price, have enjoyed the open air and 
a view of the country , that I had been fool enough 
already, m spending my forty crowns to so little purpose, 
nor would I increase my folly by giving him alwajs the 
good seat He still attempted to keep it , but, though he 
was as tall as mjself, I begged him not to oblige me to 
drag him out by force. He understood this argument, 
and took the other scat, but was in a ver> bad humour 
the whole forenoon However, he was satisfied waih dc 
pnving me of his conversation, but at dinner his sense of 
supenonty again began to show itself. A partridge was 
brought to table He pnded himself upon carving well . 

Quo gestu Icpores. ct quo pallina secctur 

This, indeed, was an art which he had been carefully 
taught He took the bird, therefore, on his plate, cut off 
very expertly the two legs and the two v’-angs, kept the 
two wings for himself, and left me the legs .and l»ocl). 

ou appear, ’ said, 1 “to like the wmg of a partridge ” 
“Yes," said he, “I do.” “Well, so do I,” and then, 
laughing, .and without the least anger, I put things on an 
equal footing “ You are a bold man, ’ said he, ** to take 
a wing off m) plate. ' “ You showcil jour'^clf much more 
so, ' ‘cud I, “ when jou took two to joui^df/' Ifis fvee 
was red with anger , but he grew moderate, and wc dried 
quietly. The rest of the day he shrunk mlo a di, nifi'-d 
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silence ; and as at supper we had the wing of a turlcey, 
of wliich T gave him the best pari, there was no dispute. 

The next day 1 said: “Now it is your turn to take 
the back of the carriage." lie toolc it, saying: “ "^'ou are 
very good indeed;" and our ride was likel}’ to be ns 
silent as the gvening before, when an accident occurred 
which gave it animation. The manpiis took snufi', and 
so did 1 — thanks to a young and handsome giil who 
had given me this taste. He opened, pouting, Ins 
beautiful snufi'-box ; while I, without tmy pouting, held 
out my hand and took a pinch, as if we had been the 
best friends in the world. He allowed me to take it, 
and, after thinking a few minutes, said: “Well, I must 
tell you a story, which happened to M. de M.ajiiban, 
first president in the Farliatnent of 'roulouse." I saw that 
lie was going to say something impertinent : however, 
1 listened. “ M. de Maniban," continued he, “was 
giving audience, in his closet, to a ry.vj’r, who was carry- 
ing on a law-suit, and came to solicit his interest. 'I'lie 
magistrate, as he listened, opened his snuff-box ; the 
quiz took a pinch out of it. ’ The first president showed 
no displeasure; but, ringing for his servants and tlirowing 
away the snufi" which the quiz had touclicd, he ordered 
the box to be filled anew.” I took no notice of the appli- 
cation of the parable ; but, some time after, my coxcomb 
having produced his box, I look snuff as easily as at 
first. Seeing him surprised, I said, smiling: “ Well, m}' 
lord marquis — ring ! There is no bell. It is well for 
you there is not ; for, had you rung, the quiz would 
have given you a sound drubbing.” You may suppose 
how much he was stunned by my reply. He seemed 
disposed to be angry, but I was now in a passion myself. 
“Keep quiet,” said I, “or I will cut off your ears. It 
appears that I have got a young fool to correct, and, 
from this moment, I declare that I will not put up with a 
single impertinence. Consider we are going to a city 
where the son of a provincial presideUt is nobody ; and 
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henceforth begin, if possible, to behave m a polite and 
modest manner for self sufEaency, conceit and foolish 
pride, will, on >our entrance into the world bnng >ou 
into much more disagreeable situations During this 
speech he covered his ejes wath his hands and wept I 
took pity upon him, and assumed the tone of a real 
friend I expostulated with him upon his ridiculous 
boasting, his childish vamtj, his silly pretentions and 
thought I saw his brain gradually relieved of the vapours 
with which It had been puffed up * After all, said he, 
“what would >ou have me do? This is the stjlc m 
which I have been educated Among other marks of 
kindness, I almost alwajs }ielded the seat behind, being 
more accustomed than he to the inconvenience of being 
dnven backwards This complaisance thoroughi} re 
conciled us but, as our conversations were interrupted 
by long intervals of silence, I had time to translate into 
verse the poem of The Rape of the Lock —an amuse 
ment the fruits of which were soon of great advantage 
to me 

My reveries were also supplied with two copious 
sources of agreeable illusion One was the idea of the 
fortune I was to make, and the hope, if heaven should 
spare my mother, that she could come and live with 
me at Pans the other was the fanaful and magnificent 
picture which I had drawn of that capital, where even 
the least splendid parts must, 1 thought, possess an 
elegant and noble simplicity One of these illusions 
was destrojed on my first entrance into Pans tlit 
other not long after On mj arnval I took up my 
lodging at the Julian Baths, and went next morning to 
the Itvee of \oltajre 
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BOOK III 


'My young readers on whom Nature has bestowed 
any genius and love for the arts, must remember the 
emotion they felt on being introduced to men who had 
acquired celebrity in the pursuit which formed their own 
study and delight. To them I need not describe the 
agitation, the wonder, the kind of religious awe which 
I experienced on approaching Voltaire. 

Expecting that it would fall to my part to speak first, 

I had turned, in twenty different ways, the words with 
which I should first address him ; but nothing had satis- 
fied me. He relieved me from this embarrassment. As 
soon as he heard my name, he came, and, holding out his 
arms, said : “-My friend, I am very glad to see you ; yet 
I have bad news to tell you : M. Orri had undertaken 
to provide for you ; he is in disgrace.” 

It was impossible to fall from a greater height, or in . . 
a manner more sudden and unforeseen ; yet I was not 
stunned. Considering the natural weakness of my soul, 

I have been always astonished at the courage which I 
have exerted on great occasions.- “ Well, sir,” said I, 

“ I must continue to struggle with adversity ; I have 
long known, and been in the habit of contending with 
it.” “I am glad,” said he, “ to see you thus confident of 
your own powers. Yes, my friend, the best and highest 
resource of a man of letters is in himself, and in his 
talents. But, till yours afford you subsistence (let me 
speak frankly as a friend), I must supply your wants. 
After inviting you here, I must not abandon you. If you 
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l^e noblest of all pnrsmts' there n-o amse.momto, 
at gfory ^nd fortune. A single successful pby is s.5 
aent to procure, for a young man, both wealth and 
cciebnty; and application \cjlJ render you success&I" 
*‘ i feel no \vant of ardour/' repbed I, » but what shJ 
1 compose for the theatre ^ ” “A good coined), ' siJ 
he, in a determined tone. Ab • sir, how should I dnt 
portraits? I neter saw the feces.” He smiled at ti.* 
answ er, and said * “ Well, wnte tragedy.” I answt^ 
that I V, as somewhat better acquainted mth its ch^' 
ters, and that I would try my powers in this had cf 
composition. Thus passed my first internew mth 
illustnous man. 

On leafing him, I tool lodgings with a cook a 
Rue des Mapons, near the Sorbonne My lod::r:r vcc 
me se\ en shillings and sutpence a month, and for cri~'s= 
sous I had a tolerably go^ dinner, part of 
for supper; in short, I hied lezy wefi 
guineas would not have gone \-erylar; bat 
honest bookseller, who agreed to purchase 
Df the “ Rape of the Lock/’ and ga\e me 
.or it. This sum was m ’ Hs 
equal to ready mooi 
rrhom I had formed an 
found out in the streef 
w'ho agreed to take my^ ^ 
to that amount. I 
and, after haimg 
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transaction, so that the six guineas I brought from 
INIontauban, joined to the twelve pounds that the sugar 
yielded, would enable me, without borrowing from any- 
one, to go bn till the issuing of the next academic prizes. 
Lodging and board together would, for eight months, 
come only to twelve pounds ; for other expenses I had 
about six pounds. It was quite enough, for, by keeping 
in bed, 1 should use little wood in winter. In short, I 
could go on till midsummer without anxiety ; and, if I 
should gain the prize of the French Academy, which was 
about twenty guineas, it would carry me to the end of 
the year. This calculation kept up my spirits. 

kly first employment was the study of the dramatic 
art. Voltaire furnished me with books. Aristotle's “Art 
of Poetry,” P. Corneille’s “ Reflections,” his “ Discourses 
on the Three Unities,” “The Greek Theatre,” and “The 
Modern Tragic Writers," were all eagerly and rapidly per- 
used. I longed to make a trial of my powers ; and the 
first subject which my impatience suggested was “ The 
Revolution of Portugal.” The political interest of this 
subject was too weak for dramatic effect ; still weaker 
was the manner in which I had hastily conceived and 
handled it. Some scenes which I communicated to an 
intelligent actor, led him to augur well of me. But the 
theatre, he said, was the proper place for studying the 
dramatic art ; and he advised me, through the medium of 
Voltaire, to procure a ticket of free admission to it. 
“ Roselli is in the right,” said Voltaire, “the theatre is 
the school for us all. It must be open to you. I should 
have thought of it sooner.” A ticket of admission to the 
French Theatre was freely granted me ; and, from that 
time, I never, .for; a single day, missed taking a lesson 
there. I cannot express how much this constant study 
forwarded the progressive enlargement of my ideas, and 
of any little capacity which I might have received from 
Nature. I never witnessed the representation of a 
tragedy without making some reflections upon the re- 
VOL I 7 
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sources of the art, and -without acquiring some new 
degree of warmth in style, imagination and feeling 

In order to draw from the fountain of good tragic 
subjects, I ought to have gone deep into the study of 
history , and I sf;ouId have had the courage to do so, but 
I had not the time 1 ran lightly over ancient history , 
and, being struck with the subject of Dionysius the 
Tyrant, 1 never rested till the plan of a drama was 
conceived, and all the springs of action invented and 
arranged , but I said nothing to Voltaire, because I 
wished both to make it entirely my own performance, 
and to present it to him with all the advantage which 
the last finish would give to it 

It was at this time that I met, at his house, with 
the man of all others whom I have loved most — the 
worthy, the virtuous, the wse Vauvenargue * His 
person had been cruelly treated by Nature, but his soul 
was one of her rarest works I thought 1 saw in him an 
infirm and suffering Fenelon. He expressed kindness 
for me, and I easily obtained permission to visit him 
His conversations, could I have collected them, would 
have made an excellent book Some traces of them 
may be seen in the collection which he has left of his 
thoughts and meditations But, eloquent and feeling as 
his writings are, his conversations with us were, I think, 
still more so I say, utih us, for I commonly met, 
at his house, a man entirely devoted to him, and who, by 
that very circumstance, soon gained my esteem and 
confidence This was Beauvm, the same who aftenvards 
wrote the tragedy of the “ Cherusci," a sensible man, 
and not devoid of taste , but of a very indolent character, 
and naturally fond of pleasure, though almost as poor as 
myself 

The perfect agreement of our sentiments wth re 
gard to the Marquis de Vauvenargue, formed a kind 


1 See note (3) at the end 
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of sympathy between us. In order to study the taste 
and disposition of the public, we met, every evening 
after the play, at tlie Procope cofTce-house — the tri- 
bunal of criticism and the school of young poets. There 
wc always talked together ; and, on the days when there 
was no play, wo passed our afternoons in solitary walks. 
Thus we became every day more necessary to each 
other’s enjoyment, and felt greater regret at parting. 
At last Beauvin said to me: “Why should we part ? why 
not live together ? The fruit-dealer with whom I lodge 
has a room to let ; now, by keeping house at our joint 
expense, avc shall live much cheaper.” I answered that 
this arrangement would be extremely agreeable to me, but 
that just now I could not think of it. He asked the 
reason, and urged me so strongly that I felt myself 
under the necessity of explaining it. “ The exactness,” 
said I, “ with which I have hitherto paid my landlord, 
must have gained me a degree of credit with him, which 
I should not find elsewhere, and of which I must imme- 
diately avail myself.” Beauvin, who was worth twelve 
guineas, bade me not be uneasy upon that head ; that lie 
could advance me what I needed, and that he had a 
project in view which might enrich us both. I then laid 
open to him my own hopes and resources. I showed him 
the piece which I was to offer for the prize of the French 
Academy ; he thought it was so many ingots of gold. 
I showed him, also, the plan and the first scenes of my 
tragedy. He answered for its success ; it was the mine 
of Potosi. The Marquis de Vauvenargue lodged at the 
Hotel de Tours, Petite rue de Paon ; opposite to this hotel 
was the house of Beauvin’s fruit-dealer, where I now took 
up my lodgings. His plan was, that we two should pub- 
lish a periodical paper ; but this did not prove so good a 
speculation as he had hoped. We had not enough of 
venom ; so that, as the paper contained neither an unjust 
and severe criticism upon works of merit, nor bitter satire 
against good authors, it had little sale. However, by 

7—2 
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means of this little item, and of the prize of the Academj , 
which I was fortunate enough to obtain, we reached the 
autumn — both ruminating, I on tragic poetry, and he on 
his tender engagements 

He was ugly, bandy legged, and was already e\en 
come to a good age, yet he was the favoured lover of 
a young nymph of Artois, of whom he talked ev ery daj 
with the most tender regret , for be endured the miseries 
of absence, and I was the echo that answered to his 
sighs Though much younger than he, my mind 
was occupied with other cares The heaviest of my 
anxieties was the repugnance which the keeper of the 
hotel already showed to give us credit The baker and 
grocer were still wiihng to supply us, the one with bread, 
and the other wnth cheese, which formed our supper , but 
dinner was every day like to fail us I had one hope re 
maining Voltaire, who strongly suspected that my pnde 
was greater than my opulence, had proposed that the 
little poem, crowned by the Academy, should be pnnted 
for my benefit , and had insisted on a bookseller reckon 
mg with me, deducting the expense of printing But 
the bookseller had either made little of it, or was fonder 
of his own profit than of mine, for he said he had nothing 
to give me, as half the edition, at least, remained on his 
hands “Well, said Voltaire, “give me what remains , 

I will find sale for it He set out for Tontainebleau, 
w here the Court then resided , and the subject proposed 
by the Academy having been a panegync on the King, 

\ oltaire undertook to disperse this panegj nc, estimating 
at his owm price, the authors profit I was counting 
upon this sale without, however, being too sanguine, but 
there was no appearance of Voltaire amving 

At last, our situation became such, that Beam in 
said to me, wath a sigh “Mj friend, our resources are 
CNhausted, we have not enough now to paj the water 
carrier’ His spmts, I saw, were sunk, but mine were 
not “ Do the baker and grocer, 'aid I, “ refuse us 
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credit.” “ No.” said he, “ not yet." “ Then all is well," 
.‘iaid 1, “wo may easily do wilhottl the water-carrier." 
“How so?” “ How? Why, by just gnin{^^ ourselve.s 
to draw water at the fomitain." '* What ! have you 
courage to do so ? " “ Doubtless, 1 have ; much 

courage, indeed, it requires. It is night; and even 
in daylight whejc. pray, is the disgrace of a man serving 
him.srlf?” Then, talcing the pitcher, I went proudly 
and tilled it at the neighbouring fountain. Returning 
with the pitcher in my hand, I met Dcauvin coming 
to me with open arms, in an ecstacy of joy. “ See ! 
my friend, it is she herself! She Is come! She has 
left friends, famil}- and all for me! Is not this love?” 
I turned my eyes in speechless astoni.shmenl, and, 
still holding the pitcher in my hand, I saw a tall, 
fresh-looking girl, well made and rather pretty. She 
saluted me without the least embarrassment ; but the 
contrast between this romantic incident and our present 
situation threw me suddenly into such a violent fit of 
laughter that they were both stunned. “ Madam,” 
said I, “you arc welcome; you could not choose your 
time better, nor arrive more opportunely.” And, after 
the first civilities had passed, I went down to the green- 
grocer. “ i^Iadam,” said I, “ this is an extraordinary 
day — a festival. You must, if you please, assist us in 
doing the honours of the house, and enlarge somewhat 
the acute angle of cheese which you give us for 
supper.” “ But what is this woman doing here ? ” 
said she. “ Oh 1 madam, it is a miracle of love, and 
we must never ask an account of miracles. All that 


you and I should know'^ on the subject is that this 
evening we must have a third more of that good 
cheese, which Ave will soon pay for, if it be the w'ill 
of God.” “ Ay,” said she, “ if it be the will of God. 
But, when one has not a penny, it is not just the time 
to be thinking of love.” 

Voltaire came from Fontainebleau a few days after, 
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and filled my hat with crown pieces, telling me they 
had been produced by the sale of my poem Although 
the distress in which I was might have excused my 
accepting his bounty, I yet took the liberty of repre 
senting that be had sold this little work too much 
above its value But he gave me to understand that 
those who had paid liberally were persons from whom 
neither he nor I could, with propriety, refuse an>thing 
Some of Voltaire s enemies thought I should have 
quarrelled mth him on that account I did no such 
thing but, thinking that there would have been more 
impropriety m refusing than in accepting this monej, 
I set out With it to pay all my debts 

Beauiin had received some assistance from the 
country I had none to look for from that quarter, 
and my finances were likely to be soon at an end It 
was, therefore, neither just nor possible, considering 
his new mode of life, that our expenditure should be 
any longer common 

In this condition, one of the most cruel 1 e\er 
experienced, when, walenng my pillow every night 
’kvith tears I looked back with regret on the plenty 
and tranquility I had enjoyed at Toulouse, it happened, 
either through the favourable influence of my star, or 
the good character that Voltaire gaie of me, that a 
woman, whose memory I revere, asked me to undertake 
the instruction of her grandson The recollection of 
this event must, indeed, be every way dear to m> 
heart What inestimable pleasures of society and 
friendship has it diffused over my life I uhat years of 
happiness has it made me enjoy 1 

Her son in law, a director of the East Indn Com 
pany, of the name of GiUy, had embarked in a maritime 
trade, ubich first enriched and then ruined him He 
was left a widower, wnth a son and daughter, of whom 
Madame Harenc had agreed to take charge It is 
impossible to conceive a more agreeable old woman 



thnn Mudiuuo Hntcnc ; and she pussesscil, besides, 
the ,uTcalest f 4 »nd sense, the most uiuninjiKni piudence, 
and most steady virtue. She was ur^ly. at I’trst sij;ht, 
to a repulsive der,'!<'e: but the chartns of her mind ami 
character soon shone tluouuh this U!;liness, and made, 
it be. not forttoilen tnerely, lust loved. Madame ll.arcne 
had an osdy soji, as uitly and as atpeeablc as herself. 
He was M. do rresle, who, 1 believe, is still alive, 
a!u] has lotttt beeti <listin.('nished, by his taste and dis- 
cernment, atnoin; the lovers of the arts. Their society 
was selected witli care, aitd had .an intimate, con- 
hdcntial and peaceful char.acter. It was alway.s serene, 
and sometimes f^ay. The feelin^, taste and tmder- 
slandinjr of its members were in perfect ttnison. It 
was constantly embellished by a few women, who were 
tenderly attached to each other. \Vc had the fair 
Desfournicls, the regularity, delicacy, and inimitable 
elegance of whose features threw the most able painters 
into despair; and Nature seemed to have taken pleasure 
in forming a soul exactly corresponding with so beauti- 
ful a form. Wc had also her sister, Madame de 
\'aldec, the then happy mother of the unfortunate 
de Lessart, whom wc have seen slain at Versailles 
with the other prisoners from Orleans. We had also 
the young Desfournicls, since Countess of Chabrillant, 
who had neither the same beauty nor the same 
character as her mother ; she was even a little satiri- 
cal, but withal so agreeable that wc readily forgave 
the too eager warmth of some of her sallies. A Made- 
moiselle Laconic, the intimate friend of i\Iadame 
Harenc, behaved -with a judicious mildness, which 
agreed well i\’ith all these characters. i\I. de I’resle, 
curious after all literary novelties, formed them into 
an exquisite collection, of which he gave us the first 
taste. M. de Lantage, whose castle I inliahit in this 
valley, and his eldest brother, an intelligent man, 
passionately fond of Rabelais, introduced among us 
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the best style of the ancient gaiety Nor, talking of 
this charming society, must I forget the worthy M de 
lOsihere, who, next to Vauvenargue, was the truest 
philosopher I ever knew The contrast between the 
depth of his understanding and the unaffected sim 
plicity of his character and manners, brought La 
Fontaine to our recollection 

Into this family, then, I was introduced, and was 
soon treated like a son Conceive my happiness when, 
besides so many other pleasures, I found my pupil to 
be a young man of good disposition, perfectly innocent 
and docile, with a degree of memory and intelligence 
which made none of my lessons be lost upon him 
He died before the age of manhood , and Nature, in 
him, destroyed one of her fairest works He was as 
handsome as Apollo, yet I never could perceive that 
he had any suspicion of his own beauty By his side, 
and without depnvmg him of any of the time and 
care due to his studies, I completed my tragedy 
This year, also, I gamed the prize for poetry , so that 
I should number it among the happiest of my life, had 
It not been for the distress into which 1 was thrown 
by the death of my mother The kindness of Madame 
Harenc afforded me e\ ery consolation of ivhich so 
deep an affliction was susceptible I left her in con 
sequence of my pupil being recalled by his father, 
who had destined him for another kind of study But, 
ever since that time till the death of this respectable 
woman, she continued tenderly attached to me, and 
always treated me as one of her own family 

My tragedy being finished, it was time to submit 
it to Voltaire s correction , but Voltaire was at Cirey 
I saw clearly that my wisest plan was to wait his 
return to Pans How much should I have been 
assisted by the critical examination and ad%ace of such 
a master! But the more my a%ork would haae gamed 
by his cnticism, the less it would haae been my own 
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Perhaps, too. by requiring efibrls beyond my strength, 
he mi^dit have discouraged me. Having been led by 
these reflections to form a different resolution, I went 
and asked the players to hear my piece read. It was 
very favourably listened to ; the three first acts and 
the fifth met their full approbation, but they acknow- 
ledged that the fourth was too weak. The truth is, 
I had formed a different plan for the fourth act, but 
had relinquished it as too bold. I now saw that an 
excessive prudence had rendered me frigid ; and I 
resumed my boldness. I asked three days to compose 
another act, which I was to read on the fourth. 
During the interval, I slept little ; but this long 
watching was fully repaid by the approbation with 
which my new act was read, and the idea of my 
powers, which was inspired by so speedy and prosper- 
ous a performance. Then began the tribulations I 
had to undergo in the capacity of an author. 

The first arose from the distribution of the charac- 
ters. When the performers granted me free admission 
to the theatre. Mademoiselle Gaussin had solicited most 
actively in my favour. The parts of princesses were 
regularly assigned to her ; she excelled in all tender 
characters which required only the natural expression 
of love and grief. She possessed beauty, and that of 
the most interesting kind ; her tones went to the heart ; 
and her look, when in tears, had an inexpressible charm. 
Her performance, in a character that suited her, was 
everything that could be wished ; so that she had in- 
spired this verse, addressed by Zara to Orosman : 

“ L’art n’est pas fait pour toi, tu n’en as pas besoin.” ' 

We may thus suppose how much she was beloved 
by the public, and secure of its favour. But for 
characters which were to display pride, strength, and 


I “ Art is not made for thee, thou needst it not.” 
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tragic emotion, her powers were too feeble , that 
voluptuous softness which suited so well with tender 
characters, was directly opposite to the vigour which 
the part of my heroine demanded Yet Mademoiselle 
Gaussin had made no secret of her desire to perform 
it , she had expressed it to me m a manner the most 
flattering and seductive, and both times that my per 
formance was read, had affected the most lively interest, 
both in Itself and its author 

New tragedies were then rare, and still rarer were 
the parts that were expected to prove successful, but 
the motive which weighed most strongly with her was 
the desire of snatching this part from an actress who 
was daily carrying off some of hers The jealousy of 
talent never inspired a fiercer hatred than that of the 
fair Gaussin for the youthful Clairon The latter had 
not the same charming figure , but her voice, her 
features, her action, and, above all, the energy and 
pnde with which she supported her character, made 
her admirably fitted for the expression of violent passions 
and lofty sentiments Since she had seized on the parts 
of Camilla, Dido, Anana, Roxana, Hermione, and Alzira, 
there had been a necessity for yielding them Her per 
formance was not subjected to rule, as in the sequel , 
but it had already all .the essence of excellent acting 
In a Mgorous, lofty and enthusiastic character, such as 
that of Aretia, there could be no hesitation betw een her 
and her nval , and utimUmg as I was to offend the one, 

I at once offered it to the other Gaussin could not con 
ceal her resentment She said it was well known by 
what kind of seduction Clairon had obtained the pre 
ference She was in the %vrong , but Clairon, incensed 
at this accusation, made me follow her into her mals 
box, where, wnthout forewarning me of what was to 
happen, she said “Well, madam, here he is, brought by 
myself, and that jou mayjudge if I have seduced him, 
or e\ en soliated the preference he has gi\ en me, I declare 
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to you and to himself, that if I accept his part, it must be 
from 3^our hands that I receive it.” At these words, 
throwing the manuscript upon the front of the box, she 
left us together. 

I was then just twent3'-four, and found myself alone 
with one of the most beautiful of women. Her trembling 
hands clasped mine, and her line eyes were fixed on me 
with a beseeching look. “What have I done,” asked she, 
with her sweet voice, “to deserve the mortification and 
distress that 3'ou cause me? When M.de Voltaire re- 
quested your admission to this theatre, it was I that 
made the proposal. When you read your performance, 
no one was more sensible of its beauties than I. I 
listened attentively to the part of Aretia, and was so 
deeply affected, that I think it impossible for me not 
to give a just representation of it. Why then deprive 
me of it? It belongs to me, if by no other right, at 
least by that of seniority. You do me injustice when 
you give it to another, and I doubt very much if it 
be 'your own interest. Trust me, it is not a laboured 
' and noisy declamation that suits this character. Think 
well before you decide. Anxious as I am for my own 
success, I am not less so for yours, to which it will 
give me the greatest pleasure to contribute.” 

I had now certainly a most painful effort to make. 
My eyes, my ears, my heart were exposed defenceless 
to the sweetest of all enchantments. Charmed in every 
sense, moved to the very soul, I was on the point of 
yielding, and of falling on my knees before her who 
seemed so well disposed to receive me. But the fate 
of my work was at stake, of my only hope, the de- 
pendence, too, of my poor children ; and the alterna- 
tive of complete success or failure was so fully present 
to my mind, that this interest prevailed over all the 
emotions with which I was agitated. 

“ Mademoiselle,” replied' I, “ had I been so happy 
as to form a character like that of Andromache, of 
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Iphigema, of Zara, and of Ines, I should throw myself 
at your feet and entreat you to embellish it still more 
No one is more sensible than I of the charm with 
which you express an affecting gnef, a timid or tender 
lo\e But, unhappily, tjie action of my piece is not 
susceptible of such a character, and though the powers 
which mine requires be less rare, less precious, than 
those beautiful talents with which you are endowed, 
still you must own they are quite different One day 
I may be able to avail myself of your sweet accents, 
your enchanting looks, your eloquent tears, and your 
divine beauty, in a character worthy of you Resign 
the dangers of my first appearance to her Mhb is 
Avilhng to brave them You may at once retain^ the 
honour of having yielded me this character, and a\oid 
sharing with me the dangers which attend its per 
formance “It is enough - he, ivith •“tifled 
resentment ‘ You ivill it so , I > Then, 

taking up the manuscryt^ she left the and finding 
Clairon in the green 5jom» said, vnth an ^rQ^ical look 
“I restore you, i\ithout regret, ^^^'^’'^haracter from 
which you expect su^ success aijf^ glory I agree 
in thinking that it suits you b^^er than myself 
Mademoiselle Clairon, with ^ y* ^dest pnde, took it, 
while I silently cast down my ejes till this scene was 
over But in the exening, when my actress and I 
supped by ourselves, I breathed at liberty from the 
restraint she had laid upon me She was not a little 
gratified by the constancy with which I had stood this 
tnal, and it laid the foundation of that lasting friend 
ship which has continued through the rest of our lives 
This was not the only character which gire me 
uneasiness Gmndval, whom I intended to perform 
Dionysius the Elder, refused to appear in anj other 
character than Dionysius the Younger I was obliged 
to give the first to an actor called Ribou, who was 
younger than Grandval Ribou was handsome and 
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well made, and his manner was not deficient in 
dignity ; but he was so totally devoid of intelligence 
that there was a necessity for explaining his part to 
him in common language, and teaching him word for 
word as if he had been a child. However, by dint of 
hard labour, I brought him to a capacity of acting it 
tolerably, and when the dress was a little disguised, 
his youth was no longer found to injure the theatrical 
illusion. 

The time of rehearsal came. Then it was that 
the connoisseurs began to pass sentence. They fixed 
particularly upon the fourth act, which, as I said 
before, had appeared too bold even to myself. • The 
critical moment was that in which Dionysius the 
Younger, with the view of disarming the movers of 
sedition, kept his mistress as a hostage in his father’s 
palace. Mademoiselle Clairon heard people saying that 
the piece would split upon this rock, and would go no 
farther. She proposed to assemble at her house a few 
persons of taste, whom she was accustomed to consult, 
to read the play without giving any notice of the passage 
we were afraid of, and see what they would think. I 
agreed, and the council was assembled, consisting of the 
following persons : 

First, we had d’Argental, the vile parasite of Voltaire, 
and an enemy to all talents which threatened to meet 
with success. Next, Chauvelin, the public accuser of the 
Jesuits, who, by acting this odious part, acquired some 
degree of celebrity. It was said of him : 

"Quelle est cet grotesque ebauche ? 

Est-ce un homme ? Est-ce un sapajou ? 

Cela parle, &c.” * 

We had also the Count de Praslin, who, like d’Argental, 
was nobod)’', except in the green-room, till his cousin 

I " What odd half-formed creature is this ? Is it a man ? Is it 
a marmoset ? It speaks." 
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thought proper to invest this useless being wth diplo- 
matic and ministerial honours. Lastly, \ve had the vile 
Marquis of Thibouville, noted, even among the infamous, 
for the impudence with which he practised the most 
loathsome vices, and the excess to which he carried a 
luxury as disgusting as it was vain and effeminate. The 
only merit possessed by this man, loaded ivith every hind 
of infamy, was that of repeating verses wth a broken and 
enervated voice, and an affected softness, which suited 
his character. 

How came such persons fo possess credit and 
authority at the theatre ? It was by paying court to 
Voltaire, who did not feel sufficient contempt for the 
homage of unworthy flatterers, and by persuading the 
young Duke d’Aumont that he could not manage the 
French Theatre better than by following the advice of 
Voltaire’s friends. Our young actress had been dazzled 
by the air of judgment and consequence assumed by 
these gentlemen ; her respect for their understanding 
astonished me, I read my work, to which they listened 
m the most solemn silence ; and Mademoiselle Clairon, 
having then assured tboirt that I was very ready to take 
advice, begged them/freely to give me theirs. D’Argental 

asked to spfitik first. Everyone knows how he gave 
a^^piniqn u ’liroken words, with intetv'als of mysterious 
sileiK^ v.ague, obscure and indeterminate expressions, 
were all I could extract from him ; till at last, gaping 
like a fish, he declared that wc must see .how it would 
take. After him, M. de Praslin said that really this play 
contained many things worthy of reflection, and, in an 
important tone, advised me to think of it.' The Abbe 
ChauveUn, shaking his small legs from the top of his 
arm - chair, assured us that it was a great mistake to 
suppose a tragedy so easy' a thing; design, plot, char- 
acters, language, all together, it was no child s play. 
For his part, he did not tvish to p.ass too severe a sentence, 
yet he could not help recognising this as the work of a 
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young man ; as to other particulars, he referred to the 
opinion of M. d’Argental. Thibouville spoke in his turn, 
stroking his chin with his hand to show the beauty 
of his ring. He might, he believed, understand tragic 
poetry a little ; he had repeated and composed so much, 
that he should be qualified to judge. Yet how could he 
enter into particulars after hearing it just once. All he 
could do was to refer me to the standards of dramatic 
excellence. This expression would sufficiently show what 
he meant. By reading Racine and Voltaire, I might 
easily see the style in which they had written. 

Having listened with the greatest attention, without 
hearing an3dhing clear or specific upon the merits of my 
work, it struck me that, from an apprehension of giving 
pain, they might, when speaking before me, have assumed 
this unmeaning language. “ I leave you with these 
gentlemen,” whispered I to Clairon ; “ they will explain 
themselves more fully in my absence.” When we met 
in the evening ; “ Well,” inquired I, “ have they talked 
of me more clearly when absent than present ? ” “ In- 

deed,” said she, laughing, “they have talked quite at 
their ease.” “ But what did they say ? ” “ They said 

this play might possibly succeed ; but possibly, also, it 
might not. And all things considered, one will be answer- 
able for nothing ; and another thinks nothing can be 
depended upon.” “ But did they make no particular 
remark — on the subject, for instance ? ” “ The subject ; 

ay, that is the critical point. Yet how can they judge ? 
The public is so changeable.” “ Well, what do they 
think of the story?” “Why, as to the story, Praslin 
does not know what to say, nor d’Argental what to think. 
The other two are of opinion that it must be judged of at 
the theatre.” “ Did they say nothing of the characters ? ” 

“They said mine would be fine enough if ; that of 

■ Dionysius would be well enough, but ” “If! but I 

Well, what followed ? ” “ They looked in each other’s 

faces and said no more.” “But what do they think 
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of the fourth act ^ “ Ah > as to the fourth act, its lot 

IS freed , it ivill either fail or be exalted to the skies 
“Come replied I, bnsk.ly, “I welcome the omen it 
IS in your power, madam, to turn the prophecy in my 
fa\our “Howso> “Itithisway At the moment 
when young Dionysius opposes your deliverance, should 
the audience appear to think this effort of nrtue too 
much, wait not til! a murmur break out, but hasten to 
reply with these lines — 

Va ne crams nen &c 

The actress understood me, and, as will soon appear, 
she went beyond my hope 

During the rehearsals of my play, I met ivith an ad 
^ enture, which though formerly related to my children, 
must now be repeated It was more than two years 
since I had left Toulouse, when I had paid only one 
year of my brother s board it the Irish seminary A 
whole year was now due and, by great economy, I 
had laid by a hundred crowns to pay it But the 
difficulty wis to transmit this sum safely, and without 
expense, to the place of its destinition Boubee an 
advocate from Toulouse, and member of the Academy 
of Floral Games, Was then at Pins 1 called upon him, 
and found him in company with i man decorated with 
a red ribbon whom I did not know I asked him if 
he knew of any safe method of transmitting my monej 
He said he knew of none ‘ Goodness I exclaimed 
the man with the ribbon, whom I took for a soldier, but 
who was only a knight of the Order of Chnst, “is it not 
M Marmontel whom 1 am fortunate enough to meet ’ 
He does not recognise his Toulouse fnends I acknow 
ledged with confusion that I did not know to whom I 
had the honour of speaking “To Che\alier d Ambelot, 
said he, “who used to applaud jou so heartily when 


I Sec note (3) at the en I of the \olume 
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you gained prizes. Well, though you be so ungrateful, 
I will do you this little service, and will forward your 
twelve guineas to the Irish seminary. Give me your 
address. To-morrow morning you shall receive a bill 
for this amount, payable at sight ; and when the superior 
informs you that the money is paid, you can send it 
me at your leisure.” Nothing could be more obliging, 
and I heartily thanked the chevalier for his readiness 
in doing me this good office. 

Talking of Toulouse, the conversation took a gay 
turn, and I began to hold forth on the amusing originality 
of character which appeared in that country. “ I am 
sorry,” said Boubee, “ that you, who used to frequent 
our Bar, were not present when I pleaded the cause of 
the painter of the town-house. You know Gammas, that 
ugly, stupid fellow, who every year daubs an effigy of 
the new provost. A woman in the neighbourhood accused 
him of having seduced her. She was vdth child ; she 
demanded either marriage or high damages for the loss 
of her innocence, which she had set up for sale since the 
age of fifteen. The poor devil was in despair, and came 
to tell me of his disgrace. He swore that she herself had 
seduced him; he was even for explaining to his judges 
the manner in which she had done it, and offered to draw 
- a picture of the transaction, and hold it up to the 
audience. ‘ Hold your peace,’ said I ; ‘ it ill becomes 
you, indeed, with that great snout of yours, to set your- 
self up as a poor seduced young man. I will plead your 
cause, and get you out of the scrape, if you will promise, 
while the cause is pleading, to keep quiet by my side, 
and, whatever I say, never to utter a word. Do you 
understand ? Otherwise you will be cast.’ He promised 
to do whatever I wished. Well, the day being arrived, 
and the cause having come on, my adversary began a 
long harangue upon the modesty, the weakness and the 
frailtyr-of the fair sex, and upon the artful snares that 
were la^-l.for them. Upon its coming to my turn, I began 
vol\ I 8 
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thus ‘The person,’ said I, ‘for whom I plead is ugly, 
he IS a beggar, he is a fool (He began to murmur, but I 
imposed silence ) As to his ugliness, gentlemen, look at 
him , as to his beggary, he is a painter, and, what is 
worse, the city painter , as to his folly, let the Court just 
take the trouble of asking him a question.* These three 
great truths being once established, I reason thus A girl 
can be seduced only by money, by understanding, or by 
appearance. Now, my client cannot have seduced this 
girl by money, since he is a beggar; nor by understand 
mg, since he is a fool , nor by appearance, since he is 
ugly, and the ugliest of all men , whence- 1 infer that he 
is falsely accused ’ My conclusions were admitted, and 
a unanimous verdict was given m my favour.” 

I assured Boub6e that I would not forget a word of 
this curious pleading , and, on taking leave, thanked 
anew the Chevalier d’Ambelot for the service he w as to 
do me Next day, a tall servant in hvery, whose hat was 
bordered with broad Spanish point lace, brought me the 
bill, which I immediately sent off 

Three days after, as I was walking, in the morning, 
through the street of the Comedie Fran^aise, a Langue- 
docnn, of the name of Favier, a man very well known 
aftenvards, called upon me from the window of the 
second story. He invited me to com^up to his room, 
which I did, and found a table co\ered with oysters, and 
five or six Gascons seated round it “ My fnend,” said 
he, “ a slight accident obliges me to keep to my room, 
and these gentlemen are so good as to bear me company. 
We are just breakfasting, will you sit .down ivith us^” 
The slight acadent was no other than a warrant to arrest 
his person Favier was droivned in debt , but as be still 
retained credit wntb his wine merchant, baker, and oyster- 
woman, he gave us oysters and champagne, as plentifully 
and as gaily as if he had bwn summing m wealth. 
This man was as careless as a saaage, and his morals 
A\ ere dissolute to the last degree ; yet he was agreeable, 
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full of understanding and knowledge, spoke well and 
fluently, and understood business so well that, had he 
possessed more acti\dty, and more respect for himself, 
he might have been qualified to fill the greatest employ- 
ments. I associated little with him ; yet I liked his 
frankness, gaiety and natural eloquence ; na}^, to confess 
the truth, I found a dangerous attraction in his taste for 
pleasure, which resembled that of Horace. 

The knight of the red ribbon, d’Ambelot, was of this 
party. I repeated 1113^ thanks for his bill. “ You are in 
jest,” said he ; “ can a slighter service be e.vchanged 
between townsmen ? for, whatever you may say, I must 
always reckon }'ou a Toulousan.” On my rising to go 
awa}^ he said : “ I am going also, and my carriage is 
beloAv. Where do )fou wish to be set down ? ” I at 
first declined his offer; but he made a point of my 
stepping in. “ Only allow me,” said he, “ to look in at 
the door of one of my friends in the Rue de Colombier. 
I have just two words to say, and shall be back instantly. 
Well,” continued the scoundrel, “you have seen honest 
Favier ; he is the most spirited, generous fellow in the 
world, but he has no kind of order or management. 
After spending a large fortune, he is now undone ; yet 
he continues to spend as lavishly as ever. lie is now in 
distress, which, if possible, I must relieve; for it is our 
duty to assist a friend in distress.” 

As soon as we arrived at the hotel, he alighted 
from his carriage, and ciame back murmuring to himself 
in very bad humour. I asked him the cause of his irri- 
tation. “ l\Iy friend,” said he, “ you are young, and new 
to the world ; take care whom you trust ; there are few, 
indeed, who can be safely relied on. This man, for 
instance, to whom I would have trusted my whole 

fortune, this Marquis of Montgaillard ” “ I know 

him. What has he done to make you' angry ? ” “ Yes- 

terday evening — but I tell you this under seal of secrecy ; 
repeat it to no one; I would not wish to ruin him — 

8 — 2 
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yesterday e\ ening, m a house where the company were 
playing, he was mad enough to join them As I ne%er 
play, I attempted to dissuade him but in vara He 
punted, and lost , he doubled, redoubled the stakes, and 
lost the whole of his money He came and besought 
me to lend him all 1 had about me I had just twehe 
louis, which I had promised to give honest Favier this 
morning, for the payment of an urgent debt I e\ 
plained to Montgaillard how much I needed them, 
without telling him for what purpose, and he ga\e 
me his word of honour to return them this morn 
ing I gave him the money he staked, ind lost And, 
now that I come, expecting to receive it, my man has 
either gone out or concealed himself, and poor Favier, 
who is wailing for me, must suppose that I have broken 
my promise, a thing which I never did to any man in my 
life Have I not reason to be angry’ \ou, sir, v\ho 
understand so well what handsome conduct is, say, hive 
1 not’ Chevalier, said I, ‘ it is now three days 
since your bill went off it is therefore due, and I will 
pay it immediately “No, said he, “ no, 1 will rather 
borrow '* That, said I, “ is what I will on no 
account admit of This money would be lying useless 
ra my hands, and since you need it, it is yours You 
must, indeed, allow me to pay it without delay He 
made the most handsome resistance , but I pressed 
him so obstinately, that he was obliged to yield, and 
to accept my hundred crowns 

Some da>s after, a letter from the supenor of the 
seminary struck me like a thunderbolt In this, he 
reproached me for having trifled wath him so far as to 
send him a piece of useless paper instead of a bill 
“The man, said he, “on whom your adventurer Ins 
impudently drawn a bill owes him nothing I, there 
fore, return it protested Onlj conceiv e my fury The 
swindling me out of my poor hundred crowns was a great 
enough cnme but this was nothing compared with the 
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horrible treachery of making me be suspected, if not of 
dishonesty, at least of unbecoming levity. “ Heavens ! ” 
cried I, “how ^^•ill my brother be now treated?” 
Frantic with grief and rage, I put on my sword — for, on 
devoting myself to the theatre, I had changed my pro- 
fession — and ran to d’Ambelot’s. I asked for him. 
“ Ah ! the wretch,” answered the porter, “ he is at Fort 
I’Evesque. He has cheated us all out of the little money 
we had.” I did not pursue him into his prison, but 
learned, shortly after, without much affliction, that he 
died there. 

I immediately went and communicated to Madame 
Harenc my distress at this unluckj' adventure. “ It is 
certainljq” said she, “ a most sacrilegious theft. But 
will you sup with me?” “Yes, madam.” “Then I 
leave you, just for an instant.” And, accordingly, she 
returned some moments after. “ I am thinking,” said 
she, “ of your poor brother, who is suflering, perhaps, 
under the ill-humour of this Irish priest. A new bill, 
my friend, must be sent him to-morrow.” “Yes, madam, 
such is my intention, if you can only point out a proper 
banker.” “ You shall have one. Now, let us talk of 
your rehearsals. Are you satisfied with the way in 
which they go on ? ” I told her my uneasiness about 
the obscure oracles which had been delivered at 
Mademoiselle Clairon’s. She laughed heartily. “ Do 
you know,” said she, “what will be the consequence? 
Whether your piece succeeds or fails, they will equally 
have foretold it. But, remember, in either case, that 
you sup with me on that day, along with our common 
friends ; for we intend either to rejoice or to grieve along 
with you.” 

While she was talking to me in this friendly manner, 
her man of business came in and spoke a few words: 
When he went out : “ Here,” said she, “is a bill, which 
will not be rejected like that of the chevalier.” But 
when I proposed to give her the money, “Dionysius," 
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said she, “ Dton^sttis is my debtor , he will paj 
well ” 

My only anxiety, and a sufficiently heavy one, i\as 
now about the fate of my tragedy, an event* of such 
importance to me, that I hope to be forgiven for the 
moments of weakness which I am going to acknowledge 

At that time, the author of a new piece had a little 
grated box, m the third circle, over the stage, for him 
self and his friends Here I might truly be said to sit 
upon thorns I went half an hour before the curtain 
rose, and, till that time, retained some degree of firm 
ness amid all my agitation But, when my ear was 
struck with the sound of the curtain rising, the blood 
froze in my veins In vain were scent bottles held to 
me , nothing had any effect, till I heard the noise of 
applause at the end of the first scene From that time 
things went on always better and better till the passage 
in the fourth act, about which such threatening predic 
tions had been made, but, as this moment drew near, 
I was seized wth so nolent a tremor, that, without 
exaggeration, the teeth chattered in my mouth If an 
extreme agitation of the soul and senses v-ere mortal, 
I should have died , when the sublime Clairon, sewing, 
as it ere, by violence, the mmd of the spectators, pro 
nounced these lines 

‘ Va ne crains nen &c 

And the theatre echoed with redoubled applause Neicr 
did man pass from deeper apprehension into a more 
sudden and heart felt joy So strongly was my soul 
agitated by this last feeling during the rest of the per 
formance, that I breathed only in sobs 

At last It concluded, and then I heard from the pit 
the sound of applause and acclamation loudly calling 
upon me to appear I had now to go down and appear 
on the stage, but I had not strength to drag mjsclf, 
my Knees bent, and it was necessary to support me 
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Merope had been the first play in which the author 
was called for, and Dionysius was the second. A thing 
which has since become so common as to be no way 
flattering, was then an honourable distinction, and it 
was granted me at the three first representations. 
But this kind of intoxication arose from circumstances, 
which, in the public eye, greatly enhanced the merit of 
my work. Crebillon was already old; Voltaire was be- 
coming so ; no young man had hitherto appeared to fill 
their place. I fell, as it were, from the clouds. This first 
production of a young provincial, of a Limosin, only 
twenty-four, seemed to give a wonderful promise. And, 
when pleasures are in question, the public, as is well 
known, are prone to indulge extravagant hopes. But 
woe to him who deceives them ! Reflection soon con- 
vinced me of this truth ; nor were the critics tardy in 
giving me the information. Yet I enjoyed some days of 
pure and tranquil happiness, particularly at the supper 
with Madame Harenc, to whose house M. de Presle 
conducted me after the play. His worthy mother was 
waiting for us ; she took me in her arms, and, as soon as 
she heard of my success, bedewed me with tears. So ten- 
der a reception awakened the recollection of my mother, 
and a stream of bitterness then mingled with my joy. 
“ Ah ! madam,” said I, melting into tears, “ why have 
I no longer that affectionate mother whose memory you 
recall? She would embrace me thus, and would be so 
happy! ” When our friends came, they thought only of 
congratulating me. “ Come,” said Madame Harenc, 
“come and comfort this poor boy. He is weeping for 
his mother, who would, he says, at this moment, have 
enjoyed so much pleasure.” • 

This melancholy reflection was only for a moment, 
and the friendship they expressed soon took entire pos- 
session of my soul. Ah ! if the unfortunate are relieved 
by communicating their sorrows,' the fortunate, too, ex- 
perience a lively and delicious pleasure in meeting with 
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hearts which partake their happiness I have always 
found it easier to retire into myself in grief than in joy 
Whenei er my soul is sad, it seeks to be alone , but I 
have need of friends to be happy along with me 

As soon as the fate of my play was deaded, I in 
formed Voltaire of my success, and asked permission to 
dedicate it to him You may see, m the collection of his 
letters, the satisfaction with which he heard of my good 
fortune, and the kindness with which he received my 
homage 

The same year that I had the misfortune of losing 
my mother, Vauvenargue also died I needed consola 
tion for my sorrows, and found it agreeable to pour them 
out in my poem to Voltaire This poem was the most 
rapidly composed of any of my works , verse came spon 
taneously , the whole was finished m an evening, and has 
not been altered since 

Voltaire s prophecy ^was fulfilled In a day, in a 
moment almost, I became nch and celebrated Of my 
riches I made a proper use, but it was otherivise \nth 
my celebrity It became the cause of my dissipation 
and the source of my errors My life had hitherto been 
obscure and retired 1 lodged in the Rue des Mathunns 
with two senous students, LaMrotte and the Abb6 dc 
Prades, who were employed in translating, one the theo 
logy of Huet, and the other, the natural philosophy of 
Maclaunn, the disciple of Newton We had also staying 
with us two Gascon abbes, agreeable idlers, and ine\ 
haustible in their gaiety While we were busied in our 
studies, they ran over the town, and, on their return in 
the e\ ening, di\ erted us with the news they had collected 
or with stones of their own mvention The houses w hich 
I commonly visited were those of Madame Harenc and 
her fnend, Madame Desfoumiels, where I was always 
welcome, that of Voltaire, where I enjoyed wath delight 
the coni-ersation of my iUustnous master and of Made 
moiselle Denis, his niece, for that lady was agreeable 
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with all her ugliness, and her easy and unaflfcctcd char- 
acter had imbibed a tincture of that of her uncle. She 
had much of his taste, his gaiety, his c.xquisitc polite- 
ness ; so that her society was liked and courted. All 
these connections tended to inspire me with courage 
and emulation, and to infuse into my compositions more 
warmth and animation. 

How instructive, in particular, did I find it to have a 
daily opportunity of listening to the social intercourse of 
the two most enlightened men of their age. Nothing can 
be conceived more rich and copious than the conversa- 
tions of Voltaire and Vauvcnarguc. Voltaire's consisted 
of an inexhaustible flow of interesting facts and sallies of 
fancy ; while Vauvcnarguc displayed an eloquence full of 
grace, gentleness and wisdom. Never were discussions 
conducted with such intelligence, mildness and candour; 
but what charmed me more was, on one side, the respect 
Vauvenarguc showed for \’oltaire’s genius, and, on the 
other, the tender veneration of Voltaire for the virtue 
of Vauvenargue. Neither flattered each other with 
vain adulation or weak compliance, but honourably 
distinguished themselves by a freedom of thought, 
which never interrupted the liarmonious union of 
their sentiments. But, at the time I am speaking 
of, one of these illustrious friends was no more, and 
the other was absent, so that I was left too much to 
myself. 

After the success of Dionysius, a society, seducing, 
frivolous and full of curiosity, laid hold upon me and 
dragged me into the vortex of Paris. It became a kind 
of fashion for everyone to show at his house the author 
of the new play. I was flattered by this attention, 
and had not fortitude to decline it. Being every day 
invited to dinner or supper at houses where the land- 
lord and his guests were equally strangers to me, I 
was carried along, as it were, from one society into 
another, often Avithout kno\ving whence I came, or 
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whither I was going, and was so fatigued by the per 
petual change of objects that, even during my leisure 
moments, 1 could no longer apply myself to anything 
Yet, I must own that I took pleasure in this variety of 
changing scenes , and even my friends, while they recom 
mended propriety and moderation, thought I should yield 
to the sort of desire that people had of seeing me “ By 
conducting yourself properly, said they, “you wll gain, 
if not friendship, at least good wishes and personal 
esteem It is useful for you to observe the manners 
of the world, and this you can never do well wthout 
a near view of it You are fortunate, therefore in 
being so early and so favourably introduced into 
company 

My fnends were certainly in the right, if I had 
been wise enough to make a moderate use of this 
advantage But a too easy temper was my fault from 
youth, and, when opportunity threw out the allurement 
of pleasure, I never could resist it 

During this period of thoughtless dissipation, I 
was one day visited by Monet, afterivards director of 
the Opera Comique, with whom, at that time, I was 
not acquainted “Sir, said he, “I ha\e a message 
to you, which, I believe, will not be disagreeable 
Did you ever hear of Mademoiselle Na\arre^ I 
answered that the name was new to me “She is, 
continued Monet, ‘ the wonder of our age for wit and 
beauty She has just come from Brussels, where 
she was the ornament and delight of Marshal Sa'ces 
court Having seen Dionyswt the Tyrant, she is eagerlj 
desirous of knowing the author, and bade me iniite 
you to dine with her to day I readil> engaged 
myself 

Ne\er was I more dazzled than by the first sight 
of this girl, for her appearance was still more bnlhint 
than beautiful She was in a Polish dress of the gajest 
appearance, and two long ringlets floated on her shoul 
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ders: jonquil flowers, entwined with her hair, wonderfully 
heightened the brilliancy of her fine complexion and the 
fire of the two sparkling eyes with which it was animated. 
The reception she gave me redoubled the danger of 
viewing so many charms, and her conversation soon 
confirmed all I had heard of her wit. Ah ! my children, 
could I have foreseen all the troubles that this day 
would cause me, with what terror would I have saved 
myself from the danger into which I was running ! 
This is no fable; it is by the example of your father 
that you must learn to dread the most seductive of all 
passions. 

Among the guests which the enchantress had this 
day collected, I found some well-informed and agreeable 
persons. -At dinner there was a great deal of gaiety 
and gallantry, but without any impropriety. Made- 
moiselle Navarre could hold with a light hand the 
reins of colloquial freedom. She was skilful also in 
dividing her attentions ; and, till towards the end of 
the dinner, distributed them so well tl)at no one had 
cause to complain. But, by degrees, she behaved to 
me in a manner so very particular, and, when we 
went to walk in the garden, showed so clearly her 
desire to be left alone with me, that the company, 
one after another, silently glided away. As they were 
filing off, her dancing-master came in, and I saw her 
take a lesson. The dance in which she exhibited was 
then known under the name of the Aimablc Vainqncnr.^ 
In it she displayed all the graces of an elegant form, 
while her motions and attitudes were expressive, some- 
times of dignity, sometimes of voluptuous softness. 
The lesson continued little more than a quarter of an 
hour, and Lany was dismissed. Mademoiselle Navarre, 
then humming the tune to which she had danced, 
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isked if I knew the words I knew them , the) began 
thus 

Aimable vainqaear 
Fief tyran d on cceur 
Aznour dost } empire 
Et !e martyre 

Soot plcins de douceurs &c * 

“But,’ said If “if I did not know these words, 
I would in\ent them, so much is the present moment 
fitted to inspire them ’’ A con\ersation, begun in this 
manner, was not likely to end \er) soon We passed 
the e^emn" together, and, during a short mteiwal of 
tranquility, she asked me about the new work m 
which I was employed I explained to her the subject 
and plan, but complained of the m\oluntar) dissipa 
tion into which I was forced “Well,” said she, 
“would jou wash to compose quietly, comfortabl), and 
without interruption, come and spend some months at 
the village of A\enay, in Champagne, where my father 
has a small house and some vineyards He has the 
management of a mercantile house at Brussels, and 
cannot lea%e that city I ha\e come, therefore, to 

attend to his rural affairs To morrow I set out for 
A\enay, and shall be alone there till after the Mntage 
As soon as I have e\erything prepared for your re 
ception, come and li\e with me there It will go hard 
if I and excellent champagne do not inspire you with 
good poetr) What prudence, what xartue, what 
human strength could haie withstood the charm of 
such an inaatation ’ I promised to set out at the first 
signal she ga\e me She required the most solemn 
promise that I would not entrust our secret to 'tnyone, 
ha\ang, as she said, the strongest reasons for conceal 
ing our acquaintance 


X Amiable conqueror proud tynmt of the heart Lo^e whose 
slaser> and whose suffenngs arc foil of sweetness 
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r^etwccn licr departure for Avenay, and mine, two 
months elapsed ; and though tlie interval was filled 
up by a very constant and animated correspondence, 
even this could not save me from the wcaiiness of 
absence. Mcr letters, inspired by a lively and brilliant 
imagination, while they buoyed up mine with the 
sweetest illusions, produced only a more ardent desire 
of meeting with her, wiio, even in absence, could 
raise me to these transports. I employed this period 
in disengaging myself from most of my intimate con- 
nections. I told some that my new employment 
required solitude, while, with others, J expressed an 
intention of visiting my native place. Without entering 
into any explanation with Madame Harenc, nor with 
Mademoiselle Clairon, I contrived to prevent them 
from feeling any anxiety; but, dreading the curiosity 
and penetration of Madame Denis, I kept my plan 
of retirement a profound secret from her. Here I 
must acknowledge myself to have been in the wrong, 
for, even before my literary success, she had shown 
herself my friend, and had neglected nothing which 
could render her house agreeable to me. My friends 
were kindly received, and became her own ; my old 
friend, the Abbe Raynal, must remember, as well as 
myself, the agreeable meetings at supper which we had 
often at her house. His brother, the Abbe Mignot, the 
worthy Cideville, the two Gascon abbes of the Rue des 
Mathurins, were all frank and merry ; while I, still 
youthful and gay, might be said on these occasions to 
be the life of the company. I was merry almost to mad- 
ness. The lady and her guests were neither much wiser 
nor graver ; and when Voltaire could escape from his 
Marchioness Duchatelet and his suppers in high life, 
he thought himself most happy in coming to take a 
hearty laugh with us. Alas! why were not my wishes 
satisfied with this easily-obtained and tranquil happiness ? 
What more was necessary to refresh me after the toil 
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and study of a long day ’ And what was I going to seek 
in that dangerous Avenay ^ 

The letter so much desired, so impatiently expected, 
at length arrived, and fixed the period of my departure. 
I was then lodging, by myself, in the vicinity of the 
Louvre. Being freed from anxiety with regard to the 
expense of my table, I had separated from the com 
panions with whom I formerly kept house, and had in 
my service only an old woman and a barber, each at fi\e 
shillmgs a month. I engaged the latter to find me a 
courier belonging to the post office, who agreed to carry 
me, ivith my little portmanteau, to Rheims. Having 
found one immediately, I set out. I rode on horseback 
from Rheims to Avenay , and though Love be said to 
have wngs, truly he had none for me. I was bruised 
almost to pieces before I amved. 

Here, my children, a veil must be thrown o%ermy 
lamentable follies Though 1 was then \ ery young, and 
though the time be distant, I do not choose to appear 
before your ej es m this state of delmum and intoxication 
It IS proper, however, you should know that the deceitful 
sweets which I was allowed to taste were mingled with 
the most odious bitters The most seducing of women 
was also the most capricious Amid the enchantments 
she held out, her coquetry was continually inventing some 
new means of exercising dominion over me, her will, to 
which mine was al\\ a> s 'obliged to be subserwent, was 
changing e\ cry instant She made, as it w ere, a kand of 
game of rendenng me alternately the happiest of lo\ers 
and the most wretched of slaves We were alone, but 
she had the art of disturbing our solitude by raising up 
unforeseen eients The irritability of her nerves, and 
the remarkable actu ity of her animal spirits, occasioned 
hjstencs, which alone were sufficient to torment me 
When she was m the most bnllnnt health and gaictj, 
her fits began with involuntary bursts of laughter , these 
were succeeded by a rigidity in all her hmbs, b> tremor 
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and convulsive motions, that ended in tears. These 
paroxysms were more grievous to me than to herself ; 
but they rendered her still more dear and interesting ; too 
happy, if caprice had not filled up every lucid interval ! 

. Placed alone, as we were, amid the vines of Champagne, 
how many ways had she of afflicting and tormenting a 
young man ; and to this her talent and inclination alike 
prompted her. Every day she contrived some new ex- 
periment to make upon me. She composed a romance, 
as it were, in action, and busied herself in bringing on 
the scenes. 

The nuns of the village would not allow her to walk 
in their garden. She thought this an odious and in- 
supportable' privation ; she cared nothing for any other 
walk. I- must go along with her and scale the walls of 
the forbidden garden. The guard came, with his musket, 
and begged us to go out ; she paid no regard to him. 
He levelled his piece at me ; she watched my counten- 
ance. I went up to him, and proudly slipped a crown 
into his hand, though without her perceiving it, for she 
would have thought it a mark of weakness. At length 
she took her voluntary departure, and we retired without 
any noise, but slowly, and in good order. 

• Another time she came and, with an alarmed look, 
showed me a letter, real or fabricated, from an unfortu- 
nate and jealous lover, who, enraged at my happiness, 
threatened to avenge her disdain upon my person. After 
giving me this, letter, she marked if I read it with 
emotion — for she valued nothing so much as courage, 
and any apparent symptoms of fear would have ruined 
me in her estimation. 

No sooner had I passed through one trial than she 
contrived another, and never left me a moment to 
breathe. But of all the situations into which she 
brought me, the following was the most critical. Her 
father, learning that she had a young man living with 
her, had written a reproachful letter. She gave me an 
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exaggerated descnption of Jus anger By her o\\n 
account, she was undone , her father would come im 
mediately and turn us out of doors There was just one 
way, she said, of pacifying him, which was in my pow er, 
but which she would rather die than mention , my lo\ e 
for her alone could enable me to find it out I under 
stood her perfectly , but though in her presence I forgot 
all the rest of the world, I did not so easily forget is hat 
I owed to myself I adored her as a mistress, but is ould 
have nothing to do with her as a vnfe I wrote to M 
Navarre, expatiating on the perfections of his daughter, 
and expressing the purest esteem, the most innocent 
friendship for her , but went no further The good man 
replied that, if my designs were honourable — as she, 
apparently, had given him to understand — there ivas no 
sacrifice which he would not readily mahe for our 
happiness In my reply I laid great stress upon my 
esteem upon my friendship, upon the perfections of his 
daughter I made no allusion to anything further I 
have reason to believe that she was picjued , and, either 
out of reienge for the refusal of her hand, or ivith the 
new of discovering what character my loie would 
assume in a fit of jealousy, she chose the most keen and 
piercing dart with which to rend my heart In one of 
those moments when I had reason to believe her wholly 
occupied with me, as I was with her, she pronounced the 
name of my rival, of that jealous mal with whom she 
had threatened me I heard from her lips wy 

dear Betisi Conceiie, if possible, the fury which seized 
me I rushed out like a madman, and, calling loudly 
for her servants, ordered post horses instantly But 
scarce was 1 shut up in my room to prepare for setting 
out, than she flew to the door, tearing her hair , then, 
knocking wath frightful iiolence, and the most piercing 
cnes, she forced me to open it Certainly, if her onl> 
object was to see a wretch out of his senses, her triumph 
was complete But she was ternfied at the condition 
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into which she had thrown me, and now appeared casting 
herself in despair at my feet, and asking, forgiveness for 
an error of which her tongue alone, she said, was guilty ; 
but to which neither her thoughts nor her heart had 
consented. It seems hardly credible that this scene 
could be acted, and, at that time, such a thought never 
occurred to me. But the more I have reflected since 
on the inconceivable eccentricity of this romantic charac- 
ter, the more possible it has appeared that she had 
wished to see me in this new situation ; but that after- 
wards, affected by the violence of my grief, she had been 
inclined to moderate it. Never, at least, did I see her so 
feeling and so beautiful as at this dreadful moment. 
Accordingly, after having been for some time inexorable, 
I at length allowed myself to be mollified and persuaded. 
But her father, a few days after, having recalled her to 
Brussels, we were under the necessity of separating. 
We took leave, promising solemnly always to love each 
other ; and, hoping soon to meet with her again, I 
returned to Paris. 

The cause of my retirement was no longer a secret ; 
a ballad-monger, the Abbe de Lattaignant, being then at 
Rheims, of which place he was canon, had learned my 
adventure, and had made it the subject of a poem to 
Mademoiselle Navarre. This poem was handed about 
town, and I thus acquired. a reputation for successful 
gallantry which I would willingly have dispensed with, 
for it .made many envious of me, and consequently my 
enemies. 

The day after my arrival I had a call from my two 
Gascon abbes, of the Rue des Mathurins, and receiver} n 
most serio-comic admonition. “Where have vou been ? " 
said the Abbe Forest. “ Pretty condcc:, indeed J You 
make off, like a robber, without a single farewell to your 
best friends ! You set out for Champagne. Your friend' 
sought you everywhere, but sough- in vain, V-.'here f, 
he ? Nobody knew anything ahyst iirn. And, iii t h-'-' 
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manner, you could abandou a woman so interesting an 
so full of sensibility , you could lea\ e her alarmed an 
weeping What barbarous conduct * Go, you libertine 
jou do not deserve the love she has for you ” “Praj 
sir,” said I, “who is this Anadne in tears ^ Of when 
are y ou speaking ^ ” ** Whom * ' replied the Abb 

Debon, “ why, of the despairing mistress, who, tbmkiDj 
jou drowned, had search made for you in the verj 
fishing nets of St Cloud, but learned afterwards tha 
you had betrayed her , m short, of Mademoiselle Dems 
** Gentlemen, said I, firmly and seriously, “ Made 
moiselle Denis is my fnend, but nothing more She 
has no nght to complain of my conduct I kept it a 
secret from her, as ivell as from jou, because it was 
proper to do so” “A>, a secret indeed’” replied 

Forest, “about Mademoiselle Natarre, about a 

* Very good, sir, said i, interrupting him, “>ou do not 
mean, 1 suppose, to offend me , but if > ou w ere to go 
further you would do so I ne\er took the liberty of 
censuring you, and beg you will follow the same rule 
with me “Indeed, lephed Forest, “>ou talk \cr> 
much at your ease You set out gaily to dnnk the finest 
champagne in the world, m company with a charming 
girl, and lea\e us to pay for the broken bottles We are 
acc»-«ed of being your accomplices Jfadame Denis 
herself views us with an unfa\ curable eje, receives us 
coldly , in short, continued he, in a pathetic tone, 
“ since w e must tell all, she gi\ es us no more suppers 
The poor w oman is in the deepest affliction ” “ Oh • I 
understand >ou here, then, said I, “ is the high crime 
committed by my absence Upon my word, I no longer 
wonder at jour giving me so vaolent a scold No more 
suppers > Come, come, > ou roust hav e them again ^ oii 
shall be invated to morrow An air of rejoicing appeared 
on their visages “So jou believe, said one of them, 
“that we shall now be forgiven?’ “ Vc*?,” said the 
other, “she is a good woman, our peace will ^oon be 
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made." ” The peace of friendship," said I, “ must always 
be easily made, li is otherwise with love: and the total 
.absence of that passion frotn ottr rpiarrel v.'ill be proved 
by no trace of it remaining; to-morrow. .Adieu : 1 am 
going to call on Madame Denis." 

Siie received me with some <U‘grec of anger, and 
complained of the anxiety which my scamper h.ad occa- 
sioned to her, ns well ns to all m3' friends. I endured 
her reproaches, and acknowledged that .-t young man at 
my age was liable to weakness ami folly. As to keeping 
my joursiey secret, I was commanded to do ,so: it v.-ould 
have been wrong itt nto to <lisrlose it. " Xow, madam,” 
continued I, “do not ap'pear to be. olTendud ; you would 
be thought jealous, ajul you ouglu lather to contradict 
than strcngllien such a nnnour.” “ Contradict it ! ” said 
she, “can it have begun to spread ? “ Xol yet," said 
I, “ btil your discanled guests miglu possibly give it 
currency. I have just seen two of them, this morning, 
who have been exceedingly angr\’ with me, and ijjsisl, 
from the intcrruptioji of your suppers, that you must be 
in despair." 1 told lier what had passed ; she laughed, 
and .saw that it w.is roall}' advisable to invite them without 
delay, lest she should still be considered ns “an Ariadne 
in te<'irs.” “Now this," said I, “is what I call friend- 
ship, quiet, indulgent and always unaltered; those who 
enjo}' it spend their whole life satisfied, happy and in good 

agreement ; whereas love ” “ Love ! ” cried she, 

“heaven preserve me from ever feeling it. Love does 
ver}' well for traged}’, but the comic style is the one 
for me. You, indeed, must learn to express the fur}', 
the agonies and transport.s of tragic love, and, for that 
purpose, 3fou need some person to instruct 3'ou. I con- 
gratulate )-ou on having, as I understand, provided 
yourself ver}’- well in that respect.” 

Ah ! yes, I knew already, by fatal experience, that 
the passion of love, even when apparently happy, is 
yet a violent and painful condition. But, till then, I 

9—2 
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“ Chevalier,” replied I, “ you see I am ill , it is you 
that have made me so, and, to confess the truth, I do 
not feel myself disposed to form so sudden a friendship 
with a man from whose too agreeable qualities I ha\e 
suffered so much But the frank and honourable manner 
m which you introduce yourself, inspires me with a 
great esteem for you, and, since I am sacrificed, there 
IS some consolation in its being to such a man Be so 
good as to sit down We wll talk of our fnend, M de 
Vauvenargue , we will talk also of Mademoiselle Na\ arre, 
i hv 11 say nothing but what ts favourable of both 
After ihis conversation, which was long and interest 
mg, he said ‘ f hope you wll not be offended by learning 
that Mademoiselle Navarre has given me your letters 
Here they are , they are alike honourable to your heart 
and understanding I am desired to give them up to 
you and receive hers m return ’ “ Pray, sir," said 1, 

“ has she been kind enough to write a few ivords 
authorising me to put them into your hands?" “No/ 
said he, “ we both thought you would take it upon mj 
word” “Excuse me/ said I, “I would readilj en 
trust you with anything of my own, but I will not 
lightly disclose the secret of another. However, there 
IS one way of bringing the matter to an agreement, and 
you shall be satisfied. 1 then drew from my scrutoire 
the packet of Mademoiselle Na^a^re’s letters, saying 
“ You know her handwnting, and see that I abstract 
nothing from this collection, you will be able to say 
that her letters have been burned " I immediately 
threw them into the fiye along with my own, and ^dded, 
as they were burning together “I have fulfilled niy 
duty, my sacrifice is completed” He approved mj 
delicacy and went away quite satisfied 

The fever bad not left me, I was melancholy , I 
would no longer see anyone I felt it necessary to 
breathe a purer air than that of the Louvre, and I 
wished, also, to have access to a solitary walk during 
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my convalescence. I went, therefore, to lodge in the 
neighbourhood of the Luxembourg. 

One morning during my stay there, while I was 
still sick in bed and the Savoyard who served me was 
absent, I heard somebody enter my room. “Wlio is 
there ? ” I asked. No answer was given, but the cur- 
tains of my alcove were half-opened, and, everything 
being still dark, I felt myself embraced by a lady, who, 
pressing her face to mine, bathed me in tears. I again 
asked : “ Who are you ? ” But she, without answering, 
redoubles her embraces, her sighs and her tears. At 
length she rises and shows me Mademoiselle Navarre 
in a morning dress. Grief and tears rendered her more 
beautiful than ever. “ IMadam,” cried I, “ can it be 
you ? What motive brings you hither ? Do you wish 
to be the occasion of my death ? ” No sooner had I 
said these words than I perceived the Chevalier de 
Mirabeau standing behind her, silent and motionless. 

I thought myself ra^dng. But she, turning to him, 
said, with a tragic air: “ See, sir, the man, whom I sacri- 
fice to you ; the most ardent and faithful lover, the 
tenderest and best of friends ; see the condition to which 
my love for you has reduced him. How criminal would 
you be, were you ever to make yourself unworthy of such 
a sacrifice.” The chevalier was struck dumb with 
astonishment and admiration. She then asked me if I 
was able to rise. “ Yes,” said I. “ Well, rise and give 
us breakfast, for we wish your advice on matters of great 
importance, which we have to communicate.” 

I rose, and when my Savoyard returned, caused him 
to bring coffee. As soon as we were alone, she began, 
“ My friend, the chevalier, and I are about to render our 
love sacred at the altar; we are going to marry, not in 
France, for there we should meet with many difficulties, 
but in Holland, where we shall.be free. Marshal Saxe is 
raging with jealousy;' read the letter he has written to me. ' 
The chevalier as there treated very slightingly ; but he 
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%vill bnng him to account I represented that a jealous 
lover was not bound to be just towards his rival, and that 
it Mas neither prudent nor possible to attack Marshal ^ 
Saxe “What do you mean by attacking^ said she “a j 
duel, sword in hand ^ That is not the thing you do not/ 
understand me The cbe\alier, after his marriage is t/ 
enter into the service of some foreign power He is wej 
known, and can make bis choice His reputation, his 
\alour, his talents, and his appearance, Mill secure tcfhim 
a rapid promotion , we shall soon see him at the head of 
armies, and, in a field 0 / battle, he may try his strength 
Math the marshal “ Excellent, madam, said I “I 
quite approve of this plan, and recognise you both m so 
spinted a scheme Indeed, I saw them as proud and as 
McU satisfied with their resolution, as if it were to be 
executed next day I afterwards learned that, after their 
marnagc m Holland, they had gone to Angnon that 
the brother of the chevalier, the pretended fnend of man 
kind, and the enemy of his own brother, had possessed 
interest sufficient to dnve him for shelter into the Pope s 
dominions that, at the time when the shtm came to 
arrest him by order of the mcc legate, his wife was in 
child bed and the terror wath which she was seized, on 
seeing them enter her house threw her into so \aolent 
an agitation as brought on her death 

I wept for her, and, since that time, this fnend of 
mankind, whom I discoiered to be a hjpoente in 
morality, and a proud and maleiolent Court intnguer, 
became my mortal aversion 

I cannot express the almost immediate change 
which took place in my mmd on learning tint the 
Chevalier <3e Mirabeau was so much attached to Made 
moisellc Navarre as to make her his wife My love, 
and, alwve all, my jealousy, was at once cured The 
preference she had given him appeared just and natural 
and, far from being mortified, I considered mjsclf as 
doing a virtuous action m resigning her, and thereby 
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recognised how much the anger and sorrow of love arose 
from the selfish feeling of wounded vanity. 

Yet there remained at the bottom of my heart an 
uneasiness and ennui which I could not shake off. 
The picture of Cleopatra, though still before my eyes, 
had lost it resemblance ; it no longer affected me, but 
it caused a disagreeable sensation, and I got it removed. 

his sadness was augmented by the loss of my poetical 
powers. Amid the delights and the torments of Avenay, 
I had still hours of inspiration in which I could compose. 
Mademoiselle Navarre herself urged me to employ them. 
As she was afraid of thunder, we were obliged on stormy 
days either to dine or sup in her cellars (which belonged 
to the marshal), and amid fifty thousand bottles of cham- 
pagne, my brain could hardly fail to get heated; On 
these days, indeed, my verses were full of fume's ; but 
these were dissipated by reflection. As I proceeded", 
I read my new scenes to her. In order to sit in 
judgment on them, she ascended what she called her 
throne ; it was a hillock of turf, rising above the vine- 
yards, and surrounded by a few shrubs. I wish you 
had seen, in her letters, the description of this throne, 
which, she said, awaited us ; that of Armida was not 
fuller of enchantment. There, sitting at her feet, I 
read my verses, which, when approved by her, seemed 
the finest in the world. But now that the charm was 
broken, and I saw myself alone in the world, the 
paths of the tragic art, instead of flowers, were, for 
me, strewed only with thorns. I was forsaken by the 
muse that inspired me ; my genius and my soul sunk 
languishing, like the sails of a ship when the wind 
which swelled them has suddenly failed. 

Mademoiselle Clairon, who saw the languor into 
which I was fallen, sought anxiously to cure it. “ My 
friend,” said she, “your heart needs some object of 
love ; you feel listless because it is empty. You must 
interest, must fill it. Is there not a woman in the 
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world whom you can think agreeable ? ’ “I know,” 
said I, “only one who could comfort me, if she chose, 
but would she be so generous ? ” We must see as 
to that,” replied she, wth a smile “Am I acquainted 
with her, I will try to assist you ’ “Yes, you know 
her, and have great influence over her “ Well, what 
IS her name^ I will speak m your fa\our, I will 
say that you love with ardour and sincerity, that you 
can be faithful and constant , and that she is sure of 
being happy in your Io\ e ' “So you really behei e 
all this’’ “Yes, I am fully persuaded of it “Be 
so good, then, as to say it to yourself “ To me, my 
friend ’ ’ “To yourself ' “ Ah, then, it shall be my 

pride to comfort you ’ 

A new connection was thus formed, which, as 
may be easily supposed, was not of long duration, 
but It had the good effect of rekindling my poetical 
irdour Never did lo\e and the passion for glory form 
a closer union than in my heart 

Dmt}Siu$ was again acted, and ivith the same 
success as at its first appearance The part of Areta 
was sensibly improaed by the additional interest with 
which It was performed by her, to V’hom nothing was 
dearer than my glory She was more sublime, more 
transporting than ever Imagine the pleasure with 
which the author and actress, both applauded, went 
to sup together 

I had such an enthusiastic admiration of Clairon’s 
powers, that, in my passion for lier, it was impossible 
10 distinguish that part which did not belong to love 
But, independently of the charms of the actress, her 
bnlhant youth, her liveliness and gaiety rendered her 
a very desirable mistress She had all the charms of 
an agreeable character without any mixture of caprice, 
while her onl> desire, her most delicate attentions, 
were directed towards rendering her lover happ) So 
long as she lovtd, no one could love more faithfully 
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or more tenderly than she. I could depend upon her 
as fully as upon myself; so that, being free from all 
anxiety, I spent part of the day in composition and 
reserved the other for her. I left her charming; I 
found her equally, and, if possible, still more charming. 
What a pity that, with so seducing a character, so much 
levity should be joined, and that love so sincere, and 
even so faithful, should not have been more constant ! 

•She had a friend, with whom we sometimes 
supped. One day, she said to me: “ Do not come 
this evening ; you would find it unpleasant ; the Bailli 
de Fleuri is to sup there, and will take me home 
vdth him.” “ Oh/’ said I, with the greatest simplicity, 
“ I am acquainted with him ; he will be very willing 
to take me home, too.” “ No,” said she, “ he will 
have only a vis-a-vis."' At this word, light broke in 
upon me. Seeing my astonishment, she said : “ Well, 
well, my friend, it is a fancy I have talcen ; you must 
just excuse it.” “ Can it be possible,” said I, “ that 
you are serious ? ” “ Yes, I am sometimes a fool ; but 

I will never deceive you.” “ I am obliged to you,” 
said I, “ and yield my place to M. le Bailli.” On 
this occasion, I felt courage and judgment ; and an 
event which happened next day, taught me that a 
virtuous sentiment was much better suited, and more 
agreeable to my heart, than a frivolous and transient 
inclination. 

Rigal, an advocate from my province, called upon 

me, and said : “ Mademoiselle B promised never to 

marry without your mother’s consent. Though your 
mother is no more. Mademoiselle B— ^ — is not the less 
faithful to her promise. A suitable match is proposed 
to her, but she will accept none without your consent.” 
At these words, I felt a revival, not of my former love, 
but of an inclination so warm, tender, and pleasing, as I 
could riot have resisted, had my fortune and situation in 
life possessed the requisite stability. “Alas!” said 1, 
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“ why do not my circumstances allow me to oppose the 

engagement, into which my dear B is desired to 

enter ? But, unhappily, the lot I could offer is too 
vague and uncertain My future prospects are liable to 
risks, on which hers ought not to depend She deserves 
a solid happiness, and I can only envy him who is 
able to secure it to her 

Some days after, 1 received from Mademoiselle 
Clairon, a note expressed m the folloi%ing terms “ I 
need your friendship just now, and know you too well 
not to reckon upon it I expect you to call upon me I 
went to her house , there was company She imme 
diately said “ I have something to say to you , and I 
followed her into her closet “You inform me, madam, 
said I, “that my friend'^hip can, in some way, be useful 
to >ou let me know how, and you may be assured of 
my zeal “ It is not jour zeal, nor your friendship 
alone that I Mish said she, “ jou must restore me your 
lo\c Then with an ingenuousness, which, to any 
other person, would ha\e been diverting, she told me 
how little that puppet, the Bailh de Fleuri, had been 
worthy of my jealousj After this humble acknowledg 
ment, she emplojed all the seductive arts of an agreeable 
coquette in order to regain a heart, who^e Io\e reflection 
had extinguished 

I then said to her ‘ You ha\e not deceived me, 

I will be equallj sincere, and will consider it as my duty 
not to deceive jou \\c arc formed by Nature to be 
fnends, and such, if you please, we will continue dunng 
our whole life but wc must no longer be lovers I 
^hall not enlarge on a dialogue which, on mj side, led 
alwajs to this invariable conclusion Yet the sad and 
confused state in v\hich I left her appeared to me some 
what too severe a revenge 

Having finished Anstmews, I read it to the per 
formers Mademoiselle Clairon behaved with a cold 
dignity at this recitation The knowledge which the 
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other performers had of our quarrel, only made their 
applause the louder. Thej' -were curious to see whether 
or not I would give her the part of the wife of Aristo- 
menes. She, too, was anxious on the subject, especially 
when she learned that the other parts were distributed. 
At last she received hers; and, a quarter of an hour 
after, she called upon me with one of her friends. 
" Take it, sir,” said she, entering with her theatrical 
air, and throwing the manuscript, which had been sent 
her, on the table, “ I won’t have the part without the 
author ; the one belongs to mo as well as the other.” 
I embraced her, and said : “ iMy dear friend, in that 
character, I am yours ; ask no more. Any other senti- 
ment would render us both unhappy.” “ He is in the 
right," said she, to her companion, “ my foolish head 
would torment us both. Well, my friend, come and 
dine with your good friend.” From that moment the 
most perfect intimacy was established between us; it has 
continued unaltered during thirty years ; and, though 
my new mode of life has removed us from each other, no 
.material change has taken place in our mutual senti- 
ments. 

This frank and steady friendship which reigned be- 
tween us led to one occurrence, which ought not to be 
overlooked. 

Mademoiselle Clairon, being neither opulent nor 
economical, was often in want ’ of money. One day, 
she said: “I need twelve louis; can you supply me?” 
“No, I have not that sum.” “See if you can get it, 
and bring it, this evening, to my box at the theatre.” 
Presently I set out in the chase. I had many wealthy 
acquaintances, but to them I did not choose to apply. 
I went to my Gascon abbes, and some others of that 
description, but found their purses all empty. Much 
disappointed, I went to Mademoiselle Clairon’s box, and 
found her tete-a-tete with the Duke de Duras. “You are 
very late,” said she. “ I have been in quest,” said I, 
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me in his arms But he was astonished and leaped 
for joy at the effect of the third act. When he saw 
Leonide, loaded with chains, appear like a criminal in 
the presence of her judges, and then, by the grandeur of 
her character, confound them and obtain full possession 
of the scene and of the soul of the spectators , when he 
saw her distinguish the virtuous fnends of Anstomenes 
from his treacherous enemies, and oierwhelm the latter 
with the conviction of their baseness, Voltaire, amid the 
applause with which the house resounded, exclaimed 
“ Bravo, Clairon ’ Macte ammo, generose puer ’ ” * 

No one, assuredly, can be more sensible than I, hoii 
little, in point of talent, I was worthy of his envy Yet 
my success v\ as sufficiently great to bav c rendered him 
jealous had he been capable of that weakness No i 
Voltaire was too sensible of his own superiority to dread 
vulgar talents A new Corneille, perhaps, or a nevv 
Racme, might have vexed him, but it was not so eas>, 
as men suppose, to trouble the author of Zci-rt, of AUita, 
of Mcrope, and of Mahm<l 

At this first representation of Amtoweues I was 
again obliged to show m>self on the theatre, but on the 
following nights, my fnends gave me courage to with 
draw myself from the public acclamations 

An accident interrupted my success and my pleasure 
Roselh, the actor of whom I formerly spoke, performed 
the part of Arcircs, the friend of Anstomenes, and per 
formed it vvath equal warmth and intelligence Neither 
his face nor his figure were good, he had even a very 
sensible lisp m his pronunciation , but he atoned amply 
for these faults by the propnety of his action, and l>> an 
expression full of intelligence and animation. I ascribed 
to him the success which attended the catastrophe of mj 
tragedj It was determined m the following manner — 
Speaking, m the last scene, of the decree bj which the 


Sec rote (^) at tl e crcl 
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senate had filled up the measure of their atrocity, he 
said : 

"Thconis Ic defend, cl s'eii noninic raulcnr." ' 

Having then perceived that the public indignation 
was rising, he, instantly, and in the most animated 
manner, advanced towards the pit and cried out, as if to 
appease them : 

"Jc me lance el Ini plonije un poijinard dans Ic conir,"- 

The attitude, the gesture which accompanied these 
words, made them feel as if they saw 'riiconis struck; 
and a burst of joy resounded through the whole house. 

Now, after the sixth representation of my play, 

1 v.-as informed that RosclH was sei'/.cd with an innarn-' 
mation in his breast, and an actor was proposed whom I 
knew to be wholly incapable of filling his place. It was 
a very great loss to me to interrupt such crowded houses; 
but I should have thought it a much greater evil to 
degrade my work. 1 required that the representations 
should be suspended till the health of Rosclli was 
restored ; nor, till the following winter, did Arisiomeucs 
again appear on the stage. 

On the first night of this new representation, the 
public, with lively emotion, again called for the author. 

I declined to appear on the stage ; but I was in the back 
seat of a box. Someone, who was sitting in the pit, 
having discovered me, cried out: ‘‘There he is!” It 
was a front box; the whole pit faced about ; I was obliged 
to come forward, and, by a low bow, to acknowledge this 
new favour. 

The man who to took me in his arms and brought 
me to the front of his box, in order to present me to the 
audience, was M. de la Popliniere. He will occupy a 
considerable place in these Memoirs, both from the injury 


1 "Theonis forbids it, and names himself as the author." 

2 "I spring forward and plunge a dagger into his heart." 
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he did, while washing my good, and from the alluring and 
treacherous pleasures which I found in his society E\er 
since the success of DtonysuiSt he had welcomed me to 
his house But, at the period I am speaking of, I was 
much affected by his generosity in offenng me a secure 
retreat, at the risk of displeasing a very powerful man 
whom I had offended The danger from which he freed 
me was occasioned by one of those youthful adventures 
in which my imprudence involved me, and which may 
teach my children to be waser than I 
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BOOK- IV 

During the time that I lodged in the neighbourhood 
of the Luxembourg, I was acquainted with an old actress 
belonging to the op'h'a-comiqtic, and a friend of Made- 
moiselle Clairon, called La Darimat. She had married 
Durancy, a comic performer in a provincial company ; 
and, being brought to bed at Paris, had prevailed on her 
friend to stand godmother to her child, while I was taken 
as godfather. It happened, in consequence of this chris- 
tening, that Madame Durancy, who sometimes heard me 
at Mademoiselle Clairon’s house discoursing on the art of 
theatrical performance, one day said to me : “ Shall I 
give you a young and handsome actress to form ? She 
aims at making her appearance in tragedy ; and she 
deserves any trouble you may take in instructing her. 
Her name is Mademoiselle Verriere; she is under the 
protection of Marshal Saxe. She is a neighbour of yours. 
Her conduct is correct, and she lives in a very proper 
manner with her mother and sister. The marshal having, 
as you know, gone to visit the King of Prussia, we wish 
that at his return he should have the pleasure of finding 
his favourite on the stage, performing Zara and Iphigenia 
better than Mademoiselle Gaussin. If you will undertake 
to instruct her, you shall be installed to-morrow. We 
will dine with her together. 

My adventure with Mademoiselle Navarre had not 
alienated Marshal Saxe from me. He had even expressed 
kindness for me ; and, before Aristomenes appeared on 
the stage, had asked me to 'come and read it to him. 
This recitation was performed by ourselves, and he was 
interested. The part of Aristomenes particularly affected 
him ; that of Leonide, he thought, Would have a good 
theatrical effect. “ But, zounds ! ” said he, “ what a 

10 — 2 
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strange woman — I would not ha\e her on any account 
This was his only criticism In other respects, he was 
satisfied, and expressed it with that blunt and generous 
frankness w hich suited a hero 

I was delighted therefore, to have an opportunity of 
doing anything agreeable to him , and most innocently, 
though most imprudently, accepted the proposal 

This favourite of the marshal was one of his mis 
tresses, who had been given to him at the age of seven 
teen He had a daughter by her, who has since been 
acknowledged, and marned under the name of Aurore de 
Saxe At the birth of this child, he had settled on the 
mother an annuitj of a huqdred louis, and gave her, 
besides, five hundred a jear for current expenses He 
entertained a sincere friendship for her but she was no 
longer admitted to his parties of pleasure The mild and 
ingenuous timidity of her character now appeared to him 
insipid It IS well known that Marshal Saxe alongwith 
much dignity and pnde, had also a great inclination for 
coarse mirth From taste, as well as system, he wished 
his armies to be merr> saying, that the French never 
fought so well as when they were led on gaily, and that, 
in going to war, the thing they dreaded most was ennui 
He kept always an opira comtquc in his camp and it 
was there that he ga\e the order of battle On tho-se 
dajs the principal actress used to come forward and say, 
“Gentlemen, there will be no play tomorrow because 
ihc marshal gives battle, on the day after, the VtUa^e 
Cock, the Vrrf> IningueSf 

Two performers liclonging to this theatre, called 
Chantillj and IJcaumenard, were his favourite mis 
ircs-^-es and he declared that their rivalry and caprice 
plagued him more than the ^ueen of Hungary s hussars 
1 have read these words, m one of his letters I or them 
It was that he ncgltclcd Madcmoisclh Navarre whom 
he found too hiughty, not siiflicitntl) complaisant ind 
yitldiOf, Madtmoistllc \crritrc who was infinittly k s 
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artful, did not even aim at keeping her ground against 
these rivals ; she seemed to trust for pleasing entirely to 
her beauty, and assisted it only by a character uniformly 
amiable, and by indolently allowing herself to be beloved. 

The first scenes that we repeated together were 
those of Zara with Orosman. Her figure and voice, the 
sensibility, the candour and modesty which appeared on 
her aspect, were perfectly suited to her character ; while, 
in mine, there was but too much vehemence and warmth. 
At our second lesson, on coming to the words, “ Zara, 
you weep ! ” there was an end of my good behaviour. 

The docility of my scholar made me assiduous ; and 
my attention became so extraordinary, as to give rise 
to ill-natnred comments. ' The marshal was then in 
Prussia ; and, on learning our intimacy, fell into a 
passion unworthy of so great a man; The fifty louis, 
which jNIademoiselle Verrierc received monthly, were 
stopped ; and he declared that never again in his life 
would he see either mother or daughter. He kept his 
word ; nor was it, till after his death, and somewhat 
through my mediation, that Aurora was owned, and 
educated in a convent, as the daughter of this hero. 

The deserted state in which my Zara was left, over- 
whelmed us both with grief. I begged her to accept 
forty louis, which remained of the produce of my tragedy. 
But Mademoiselle Clairon, and'^all our friends, advised 
us, for some time, at least, to give up seeing each other. 
And we followed this advice, though it cost us many 
tears. 

The marshal returned ; and I heard from all 
quarters that he was furious. Marshal Loewendal, 
and two of his other friends, Sourdes and Flavacourt, 
have since told me how difficult they found it to mode- 
rate his anger. He went about in every company, at 
Court, and to the King himself, saying that this little 
insolent fellow of a poet took all his mistresses from 
him (though I had only those whom he forsook). He 
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informing him, by anonymous letters, that he was 
laughed at by that brilliant court which his ivife kept 
at his house It v.as at this time that he began to 
invite me, though at first only to select parties There 
I met the celebrated Rameau , Latour, the ablest of 
all our painters in crayons, Vaucanson, that uonderfuf 
mechanic Carle Vanloo, the great designer and painter, 
and his vife, who, with a \oice like a mghtmgale, was 
the first who made us acquainted wath the songs of 
Italy 

JIadame de la Popliniere e\pressed kindness for 
me She wished to hear Anstomencs read , and she 
appeared to me the best of all the critics whose ad\ice 
I had taken After heanng my play, she analysed 
It with wonderful clearness and precision, traced the 
storj from scene to scene, remarked what places 
appeared to her fine and what feeble, and m every 
correction that she asked, her observations struck me 
like rays of light Everjone was surprised at a pene 
tration at once so quick and so correct , and though I 
received a good deal of applause mjself at this re 
citation, yet I must saj, her success was the more 
bnlliant of the two Her husband sat fi\ed in sad 
astonishment Amid his admiration for this happj 
flow of memory and intelligence, for a warmth of clo 
cpience, bordering on inspiration — m short, for this 
wonderful union of judgment and taste, we could see 
through all his efforts to conceal it, an ill humour 
ind vexation of which the tause was known to him 
‘Jilf alone He washed to withdraw her from that 
splendid circle into which she had thrown herself, but 
this restraint was hj her represented as capnetous 
and tjranmeal, htncc arose those violent scenes which 
jiasscd between them when they were without wat 
nesses 

La Popliniere consoled himself in our society, and 
particularly with me, by satires upon that round of 
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company Avith Avhich he said he was harassed. He 
had engaged me to take up my residence with him ; he 
liked my simplicity, mj’- frankness, “ We will live 
together,” said he'; “and, if you take my advice, you 
will leave this world, Avhich has seduced you as it 
formerly seduced me. And, pray, what do you' expect 
from it ? ” “ Patrons,” said I, “ and some means of 

fortune.” “ Patrons ! Ah ! if you knew the sort of 
protection to be had from these people ! Fortune ! 
And, pray, have I not enough for both ? I have no 
children, and, thank heaven, never shall have. Let us 
stay quietly -together, for I feel every day more need 
of your company,” 

Though very unAvilling to let me escape, yet, as 
he courted Madame de Tencin from political motives, 
he could not refuse her request to hear my tragedy 
read at her house ; it was Arlstoviencs, which had 
just been acted. The audience inspired respect. There 
I found assembled Montesquieu, Fontenelle, Mairan, 
Marivaux, young Helvetius, Astruc and others, all 
scholars or men of letters. In the centre of these was 
a woman of profound intelligence and judgment, though 
enveloped in an outer appearance of 'good -nature and 
simplicity, and Avho seemed rather housekeeper than 
mistress of the house. This Avas Madame de Tencin. 
I had to strain my lungs to the utmost, in order to 
make Fontenelle hear me; and, though set close to his 
ear, Avas obliged, likewise, to pronounce eA'-ery Avord 
Avith a strong and loud .voice. But he listened so 
kindly that I felt pleasure even in this laborious effort. 
I read, as you may suppose, in a manner extremely mono- 
tonous, without any shades atid varieties of tone, yet I 
Avas honoured Avith the approbation of the assembly, 
I had even the honour of dining with Madame de 
Tencin, and from that day should have been entered on 
the list of her guests, but M. de la Popliniere found 
no difficulty in persuading me that there Avas too much 
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Wit going for me ; and, indeed, 
everyone came prepared to act . 
himself as on a stage, and that u 
leave conversation at liberty to fc 
course E\ eryone, as quick as I> 
flying, seized the moment for 
anecdote, or his quick and point 
a desire to find a fit • ^ ^ lunn 
rather far in search of it. ^ 
In Man\aux, an impatienci 
and delicate penetration was ’ 
was more tranquil, and waited tii 
but still he waited for it iM.11 
tumtj. Astruc did not deign 
alone, let it come without seek 
rate a use of the attention w*' 
listened to him, that his * ’ 
stones never took up more ♦h 
prudent and attentive, gathered 
last was an example which I coui 
to follow, so that there was little 
society 

It was othenvase with that 
good fortune had introduced me, 
dc Tencin, and who from that i 
mvntation to visit her. This u 
to select and form a hleraij 
Geoffnn I v\as too late m a 
and U was Pophniere again 
would >ou do there’’* said he, 
of wits.” 

In this waj he had made n 
adventure with Marshal Sax., 
.attached me most strongly to I 
unhappj he was himself, and 1 

1 Ser note (5) 
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society. Me was continuall}* liarasscd by anonymous 
letters, which assured him that a happy rival continued, 
even at Passy, to visit his wife. He watched her him- 
self, and made others watch her, nif^ht and day; she 
knew it, and viewed him onl}' as the jailer of her prison. 

Then it was that J learned the miseries of a house, 
into which jealousy on the one side, and hatred on the 
other, have insinuated themselves like serpents. Here 
was a voluptuous residence, where arts, talents, and 
elegant pleasure seemed to have talcen up their abode. 
Yet this abundance of all the means of happiness w;is 
poisoned by distrust .and fear, by dismal suspicion and 
gloom)’- chagrin. I wish you had seen this couple sitting 
oppo.sitc to each other at t.able ; the mournful taciturnity 
of the husband, the proud and cold indignation of the 
wife; the care with which their look's shunned each 
other, and the terrible and gloomy aspect with which 
they met, especially before their servants ; the cflbrt 
which it cost them to address a few words to each 
other, and the dry and harsh tone in which they an- 
swered. It is difTicult to conceive how two beings so 
strongly alienated could live under the .same roof ; but 
she was determined not to leave his house ; while, in 
^the eyes of the world and of justice, he had no right 
to expel her. 

Having at length learned the cause of this mis- 
understanding, I omitted nothing which could soothe the 
afflictions of him whose heart seemed to lean on mine. 
A wretch, whom, since he is dead, I disdain to name, 
accused me as one of Popliniere’s flatterers. Now, I 
declare, in the first place, that I never received from him 
the slightest present ; after which, I may acknowledge 
without blushing that, from a very sincere and tender 
attachment, I studied to please him. Equally remote 
from adulation or neglect, I did not flatter, but I consoled 
him ; I did him the good office which Horace ascribed to 
the Muses, “ vos lene consilium et datis et dato gaudetis 
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alma And Mould to hea\en that he had not been 
more indulgent to my vanity than I was to his ! That 
spint of property which makes us exaggerate the \alue 
of whatever belongs to ourseI\es, deceiied him so much 
with regard to the Jtfung poet whom he had adopted, that 
whatever came from my pen appeared to him beautiful 
Instead, therefore, of a severe friend, whom I should have 
needed, I found him only a very indulgent admirer This 
IS one of the causes to which I ascribe that weakness of 
application which is but too evident in all the works 1 
composed during my residence in his house 

Shortly after, he tired of his dismal country house, 
and removed to town nor w as it long till the adventure 
happened which produced a separation from his wife 
Marshal Saxe was one day amusing the public m the 
Plame des Sablons with a review of his Hullands 
PopUnierc, more harassed than ever with anonymous 
letters, which insisted that his wafe received Marshal 
Richelieu every night in her chamber, seized the time 
when she was at the review to vasit her apartment, and 
see whether a man could l)c introduced into it, nolwah 
standing the vigilance of a faithful porter He was 
assisted in his search by Vaucanson* and Balot The 
latter was a low altorne>, acute and penetrating, but a 
verj odd personage, from the hjpcrbolic language he used 
on tnvnl occasions and from the mixture of meanness 
and pndc in his character for he was proud and haughty 
b) starts, but habitually servile He it was who praised 
M de la Poplinicre for the ddicacy of his skin and who, 
m a moment of ill humour, said of him ‘ Let him go sle(f> 
off the fumes of I is gold \s to \ aucanson, Ins under 
standing was wholly confined to Ins art, take him out of 
mechanics, and nothing could be more ignorant or stupid 
On examining the apartment of Madame de la Pop 
linicrc, Pilot remarked that there was a c.irpet laid in 

I n tr ( } at t) e cn ! 
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the closet where her harpsichord stood, yet that in the 
chimney of this apartment there were neither wood, ashes, 
nor fire-irons, though the weather was already cold, and 
everyone had fires. By inference, ’he thought of striking 
the back of the chimney with his cane; it sounded hollow. 
Then Vaucanson approached, and discovered that it was 
mounted on hinges, and so perfectly joined to the lining 
on the sides, that the juncture was almost imperceptible. 
“Ah, sir,” exclaimed he, turning to La Popliniere, “what 
a beautiful work do I see ! What excellent workman has 
done this ? The plate is moveable — it opens ; but the 
hinges are so nicely done. What a clever fellow must 
that be ! ” “ What, sir,” said Popliniere, turning pale ; 

“you are sure, then, that this plate opens?” “Sure, 
sir — I see it!” said Vaucanson, transported with admira- 
tion and delight ; “nothing can be more wonderful.” “And 
pray what have I to do with your wonders ? We came 
here, indeed, to admire! ” “Ah, sir, one meets very seldom 
with such workmen. I certainly have some that are very 

good, but none that ” “ A truce with your workmen,” 

interrupted Popliniere, “ but send me one who can force 
this plate.” “ ’Tis a thousand pities,” said Vaucanson, 
“ to break such a masterpiece.” 

Behind the plate an opening, made in the partition 
wall, was closed with a panel of wainscot, which in the 
adjoining house was concealed by a mirror. This opened 
at will, and gave the clandestine tenant of the neigh- 
bouring apartment free access into the music-room. The 
unhappy Popliniere, who, I believe, sought only legal 
grounds of freeing himself from his wife, sent for a 
notary, and had hiS discovery and his disgrace certified 
on the spot by a written statement. 

His wife was still at the review, when somebody 
came to tell her of what was doing at home. In order to 
obtain entrance, either willingly or by force, she begged 
Marshal Loewendal to accompany her ; but the door was 
shut against her, and the marshal would not take it 
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upon himself to force it She had recourse to Marshal 
Saxe “ All I ask/ said she, “ is, that you procure me 
access to my oun house, and an interview with ray 
husband, by doing so you will save me The marshal 
took her into his carnage, and, when they came to the 
door, he himself alighted and knocked The faithful 
porter, half opening the door, was going to tell him 
that he was forbid — — Do you not know who I 

am ’ ’ said the marshal “ Learn that no door can be 
shut against me Enter, madam, into your own own 
house He gave her his hand, and went in along with 
her 

La Pophniere came funously to meet them “My 
good friend, said the marshal, ‘ why do you make all 
this uproar ? Why do >ou thus exhibit your quarrels 
m public’ Be assured you will gam nothing but ridicule 
by all this Do you not see that your enemies are seek 
ing to embroil you, and are employing, for that purpose, 
every sort of stratagem ’ Do not be their dupe Listen 
to your wife, who will justify herself completely, and who 
wishes only to live ivith you m a proper manner La 
Pophniere maintained a respectful silence, and the 
marshal went away, recommending decency and peace 

Madame de la Pophniere, now left alone with her 
husband, called forth all her courage and eloquence 
She asked what new suspicion, a\hat new slander, had 
induced him to shut his door against her ? And when 
he talked of the panel, she was indignant that he should 
believe her pn\y to this criminal invention Was it 
not into his apartment rather than hers that its con 
trivers had wished to penetrate? And how easily, by 
only bribing a servant and two workmen, might they 
complete this passage from one house to the other 
But, what* could there be a doubt as to the cause of 
an artifice so \isib!y invented to nun her in his good 
opinion? “I was too happy with jou, said she, “and 
this happiness has stirred up envy against me Anonj 
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mous letters have not been enough ; proofs have been 
necessaiy, and its rage has contrived this detestable 
machine. What do I say ? Ever since Envy has thus 
obstinately persecuted me, have you not seen the crime 
of which, in her eyes, I had been guilty ? Where is 
there in Paris another woman, whose repose, whose 
honour, have been so \nolently attacked ? The reason 
is plain ; none are so deserving of envy as I was, and 
should still be, had you been more just. I contributed 
to the happiness of a man, whose understanding, whose 
talents, and honourable rank in society are a torment 
to the enwous. It is you whom they wish to render 
both ridiculous and miserable. Yes, this is the motive 
of those anonymous libels which 3mu every day receive ; 
this the hoped-for success of that palpable snare which 
is now laid for 3'ou.” Then, throwing herself at his feet; 
“Ah! sir, restore me, your esteem, your confidence, nay, 
I dare to say it, your tendern6ss, and my love shall 
avenge both myself and you f6r the mischief done to 
us by our common enemies.” 

La Popliniere, who, unhappily, was too fully con- 
\dnced, remained inflexible. “ Madam,” said he, “ all 
3'our artful speeches do not dlter the resolution I have 
formed, that we shall no longer live together. If you 
retire modestly, and without noise, I shall provide for 
3’'ou. But, if I must employ rigorous measures in order 
to make you leave my houfee, they shall be employed, 
and my soul henceforth shall be shut to every sentiment 
of Idndness and indulgence- 

She left the house. Pte allowed her, I believe, an 
aliment of about eight hhndred pounds a year, mth 
which she went to live, or rather to die, in an obscure 
corner, abandoned by that gay society which once had 
flattered her so much, but which despised her now 
that she was reduced to this unfortunate condition. 

A glandular swelling in her breast formed the germ 
of a corrosive tumour, which slowly consumed her. 

VOL. I II 
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Marshal Richelieu, while she was wasting away in the 
most cruel sufferings, sought elsewhere for amusement, 
but failed not, en passant^ to pay her a few polite atten 
tions , accordingly, after her death, everyone said 
“ Ivlarshal Richelieu has really behaved admirably' He 
continued to visit her till the very last moment 

It was to be loved in this manner that a woman, 
who, by a virtuous conduct might, in her own house, 
ha\e enjoyed the public esteem and the pleasures of a 
happy and respected life, had sacnficed her repose, her 
virtue, her fortune and every enjoyment And what 
gi\es a still more dismal aiew of this frenzy of vanity, is 
that neither her heart nor her senses were much con 
cerned m it However lively her imagination, Madame 
Poplmiere was extremely cold, but she was ruined 
like many others, by thinking that a duke, famed in the 
annals of gallantry, would lie a glorious conquest 

La Poplmiere, having now got rid of his wife, 
thought only of enjoying his freedom and wealth I 
then found his house at Passy a most charming, but 
most dangerous abode He had in his pay the best 
concert of music which was then known The instru 
mental performers were accommodated in his house, 
and arranged, with wonderful concert, the symphonies 
which they were to execute in the evening The first 
actors, and particularly the opera girls, embellished his 
suppers \t these entertainments our ears were first 
charmed by brilliant \oices after which we were agree 
ably surprised, amid the sound of instruments, to see 
Lany, his sister, and the joung Pu\ign6 lea\e the table, 
and, in the same hall, dance to the airs plajed by the 
band E\cry able musician who came from Italy, violin 
players and singers of lioth sexes, were freely lodged and 
boarded in his house, and at these concerts e\cr>onc 
studied to excel Rameau composed his operas , and, 
on holidays, when mass was said in the pm ate chapel 
he played upon the organ little pieces which showed 
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wonderful genius. Never did citizen live so like a 
prince, and, indeed, princes themselves came to share 
his pleasures. 

He had a private theatre, in which nothing was 
acted but dramas of his own composition, the performers 
being chosen out of his .acquaintances. These dramas, 
though displaying no very high genius, were in a pretty 
good taste and tolerably written, so that we could praise 
them Avithout any excessive degree of flattery. Their 
success was the more secure, as the representation Avas 
folloAved by a splendid supper, to Avhich Averc invited a 
select number of spectators, consisting of ambassadors 
from the European Courts, the first nobility and the 
handsomest Avomen in Paris. 

La Popliniere did the honours of his table like a 
man aa'Iio, by living in the Avorld, had acquired a just 
sense of propriety, and in Avhosc air and manner there 
Avas nothing unbecoming. EA^en his pride Avas covered 
Avith a veil of politeness and modesty ; and in the respect 
AA’hich he paid to the great, he still ret.aincd a kind of easy 
chdlity Avhich became him Avell, because it Avas natural. 
He AA^as gallant and Avitty ; and, AA'ithout much study or 
cultivation, had some talent for versification. Even 
those who came to enjoy his luxury and expense, failed 
not elseAvhere to ridicule the splendid manner in Avhich he 
INed ; but, in his oAvn house, he heard nothing but praise 
and congratulation, and everyone, Avith more or less com- 
plaisance, paid in flattery for pleasures enjoyed. He 
Avas, indeed, as Avas commonly said, a spoiled child of 
Fortune ; but though I, Avho saAV him habitually and 
closely, Avas sometimes afflicted at seeing him a little too 
vain, yet I noAv Avonder that he Avas not more so. 

A failing much more deplorable than this pompous 
vanity Avas a thirst like that of Tantalus for a kind of 
licentious pleasure, Avhich he Avas noAV almost Avholly 
incapable of enjoying. The financier of La Fontaine 
complained that sleep was not sold at market like meat and 

II — 2 
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the zealous partisans of 'Mademoiselle Dumenil The 
success of Clairon a\as alwajs carrying auaj some cha 
racter from one or other of these actresses, and I, her 
faithful poet, vras also the object of their enmitj Among 
the amateurs and intriguers behind the scenes, I a\as 
opposed b> all \ oltaire s enemies, and, besides, bj his 
enthusiastic admirers, who were much less generous than 
himself, and could not endure my success, howeier in 
fenor to hi': Manj circles into which I had been first 
admitted, and had afterwards neglected, were displeased 
at m) haaang receia ed their ad\ ances so coollj La Pop 
Iiniere s fnendship drew upon me the hatred of those who 
en\aed him To these, add that crowd of people who are 
naturallj inclined to humble those who nse, and to enjoj 
the disgrace of those whom thej ha\e seen in prospentj, 
and >ou wall easilj concene how I, who had ne\er either 
done or wi«hed e\al to anyone, should ha\e had so many 
enemies \mong these were also some young men who 
had heard my silly adaentures talked of in the world 
and supposing that, in point of gallantry, I had the same 
foGlish pretensions wath themselves, could not forgive this 
nvaUhip which, by the way, proves that the ancient 
maxim “ Conceal thy life can nowhere be better applied 
than to a man of letters, who ought to ceek celebnty only 
b\ his waitings 

But the most temble of all my enemies was the 
Procope coffee house the haunt of all the critics of the 
pit I had at first frequented it, and had been rather 
a favounte but, after the success of Djenyrus and 
Arts* tretes I had been advised to give up going there 
and had followed this imprudent advice Such a sud 
den and abrupt retreat, being ascribed to vanity , did me 
the greate<t injury and this tribunal liccame as hos 
tile to me as it had formerly been favourable This, my 
children, may be a warning to you to Ive cautious in 
forming your youthful acquaintances for, when you have 
once engaged it is difficult to withdraw without drawing 
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upon yourselves bitter resentments. Instead of gradually 
untying the knot, I broke it; in which I was very much 
to blame. 

Lastly, the too great frankness and, perhaps, blunt- 
ness of my character, never suficred me to conceal my 
utter aversion for those wretched journalists, who, as 
Voltaire used to say, daily attack our best compositions, 
praise our worst, and convert the noble profession of 
letters into a trade as vile and despicable as themselves. 
The moment my success began, they fell upon me like a 
swarm of wasps ; from Freron to Aubert, there was not 
one of those despicable writers who did not take revenge 
for my contempt by violently abusing my works. 

Such was the disposition of a part of the public 
when I brought out the tragedy of the HcracUdcs. Of all 
my plays, this was the most feebly written, but the most 
pathetic ; and I cannot describe the impression made by it 
at the rehearsals. IMademoiselle Dumenil performed the 
part of Deianira ; ^lademoiselle Clairon that of Olimpia ; 
and the expression of love and grief in the mother was 
so heartrending that she who represented the daughter 
was unable to speak from emotion. The audience 
dissolved in tears. I\I. de la Popliniere, as well as all 
present, assured me of complete success. 

I have elsewhere stated the event by which the 
whole effect of this pathos was destroyed at the first 
representation. .But a circumstance, which could not 
be mentioned in a preface, may be clearly told in 
private memoirs. Mademoiselle Dumenil was fond of 
wine. She used between the acts to drink a tumbler, 
but so diluted ^vith water as not to intoxicate her. 
Unhappily, on this day, the servant, without her know- 
ledge, poured out pure wine. While yet warm with 
acting, she drank this wine, and it went to her head. In 
a state of stupid intoxication, she acted, or rather stam- 
mered the rest of her part, with so roving and senseless 
an air, that, instead of being pathetic, it became ludi- 
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crous , and it is well known that when the pit has once 
begun to laugh at what is senous, they are no longer 
affected by anything, and seek only to divert themseh es 
with fngid parody 

As the public did not know what had passed behind 
the scenes, they failed not to impute to the character the 
extravagance of the actress, and the report m Pans was, 
that my play was written in such a sijly and ndiculous 
style of familianty, that it had thrown them all into 
bursts of laughter 

Though Mademoiselle Dumenil did not love me, 
yet, as she considered my disgrace in a great measure 
owing to her, she thought herself bound to make every 
exertion in order to repair it The play w as again pre 
sented, though much against my wall , it was performed 
as well as possible by the two actresses, the few who 
saw it shed delicious tears , but the opposite prejudice, 
once established, could not be removed It never rose, 
so that at the sixth representation I desired it to be dis 
continued 

My children will have read the account I have given 
elsewhere of the entertainment which awaited me at 
Passy, on the day of the first representation of the 
HtracUdcs Being wholly unsuited to the event, it would 
have humbled me in the greatest degree, had not my 
presence of mind enabled me to shun its ridiculous effect, 
by placing upon the head of Mademoiselle Chiron that 
crown vv hich was so unseasonably offered to myself I 
mention this circumstance only to show the confidence 
wath which Pophmere had looked forward to the success 
of my work He still adhered to his opinion, and re 
doubled his expressions of fncndship, in order to recover 
me from the deep despair with which I was over 
whelmed 

M> mind, as it gradually rose, assumed a character 
somewhat more manl>,and even a shade of philosophj, 
for which I was indebted to adversitj, and, perhaps, also 
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to some acquaintances I had formed. My enchantment 
at Passy was not such as to make me forget Paris ; and, 
oftener than Popliniere could have wislied, I took little 
excursions thither. At the house of my worthy friend, 
Madame Harcnc, whom I never neglected, I became 
acquainted with D’Alembert and the young Mademoiselle 
I’Espinasse, who both accompanied Madame du Defant 
whenever she came to supper. Here I merely name 
these interesting characters, of whom I shall speak at 
large in the sequel. 

Another circle into which I was introduced (I forget 
how), was that of the Baron de Holbach. There it was 
that I became acquainted with Diderot, lielvetius, 
Grimm, and J. J. Rousseau, before he had become a 
savage. Grimm was then secretary and intimate friend 
of the 3’oung Count dc Prise, Marslial Saxe’s nephew. 
He gave us, weekly, a bachelor’s dinner, where ease and 
frankness prevailed ; but this was a food of which 
Rousseau partook verj' sparinglj'. No one ever ob- 
served more faithfully than he, the gloomy maxim of 
“ living with his friends as if they were one day to be his 
enemies.” When I knew him, he had just gained the 
prize for eloquence at the Academy at Dijon, by that 
line sophism which imputes to the arts and sciences 
the natural effects of the prosperity and luxury of nations. 
Yet his character had not assumed the same colour 
which it afterwards did; nor did he disclose the same 
ambition of becoming the founder of a sect. Either his 
pride was not sprung up, or it concealed itself under a 
timid politeness, which sometimes was even so obse- 
quious as to border on humility. But through his fearful 
reserve, distrust was visible ; his lowering eyes watched 
everything with a look full of gloomy suspicion. He 
seldom entered into conversation, and never opened 
himself to us. Yet the reception he met with was not 
the less friendly ; being known to be governed by a 
restless and easily wounded self-love, he was treated 
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Abb6 de Bernis was to ha\e a small apartment at the top 
of the Tuileries Mnth a pension of fifty pounds on the 
pnvy purse , while mine was to be employed usefully to 
myself and to the public, nithout depending on its 
caprice I asked only for constant and peaceful employ 
raent “ I am sensible, said I to Madame de Pompa 
dour, “ that my poetical talents are but moderate but I 
think myself possessed of sufficient capacity to fill a place 
m a public office, and I am capable of any degree of 
application which it may require Just get me put upon 
tnal, madam I dare assur^ you that I shall give satis 
faction She answered that I was designed by Nature 
to be a man of letters that my disgust at poetry wis 
only want of courage , that, instead of thrownng up the 
game, I should endeavour, as Voltaire had often done to 
regain what I had lojt, and tonse from my fall, like him, 
by a new success 

Out of complaisance to her, I agreed to employ 
myself on a new subject But the one I chose Mas too 
simple, and too much above my powers All the sub 
jects which history afforded appeared to me exhausted, 
all the great interests of the human heart, the vnolent 
passions the tragic situations — in a word, all the great 
springs of terror and pity seemed to have been previously 
occupied b) the great masters I rummaged mj head for 
a story which might be new, and out of the common road 
I thought I had fodnd it in a subject wholly imaginary 
with which I was at first delighted — The Fitneral of 
Semins It presented an exhibition of awful majesty , it 
gave me great characters to paint m a variety of situa 
tions, and an intngue so extremely complicated that the 
issue could not possibly be foreseen This was what 
blinded me to the difficulties of -a story which was wlioll) 
moral and political, and which could not be supported 
with warmth during five acts without all tlic resources of 
poetical eloquence I exerted mjself to the utmost and 
mj friends, either through mistake or excessive indtil 
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genco, persuaded me that I had succeeded. Madame dc 
Pompadour often inquired how I came on with my new 
play; when it was finished she wished to read it, and 
made some pretty just objections to particular passages ; 
but, on the whole, she was pleased with it. 

Here I recollect a circums^ncc which may enliven 
a little the story of my misfortune. While the manu- 
script of my play was still in the hands of I\Iadamc de 
Pompadour, I appeared one Sunday at her toilet, in that 
hall which was crowded with courtiers, newly come from 
the King’s levee. She w,as encircled by them ; and 
whether there were any whom she disliked to see, or 
whether she was tired of having so many people about 
her, she said, immediately on seeing me: “ I have some- 
thing to say to you then, leaving her toilet, she went 
into her closet, whither I followed. It was merely to 
return my manuscript, with her notes pencilled on it. 
She was five or six minutes pointing out the places 
marked, and explaining her criticisms. Meanwhile the 
whole circle of courtiers stood round the toilet waiting for 
her. She again entered the room, while I, concealing 
the manuscript, went modestly to resume my place. I 
strongly suspected that so singular an incident would pro- 
duce its effect ; but the universal impression which it 
made went far beyond my idea. Every eye was fixed on 
me ; slight, little salutations, sweet smiles of friendship 
were addressed to me from all sides ; and, before leaving 
the hall, I was invited to dinner for at least the whole 
week. What do I say ? A nobleman, a man with a 
ribbon at his breast, whom I had sometimes dined udth at 
M. de la Popliniere’s (the M.D. S. happening to stand by 
my side), took hold of my hand and whispered : “ Won’t 
you speak to your old friends ? ” Amazed at his mean- 
ness, I bowed, and said to myself: “Ah ! what a thing, 
then, is favour, since its very shadow confers such 
singular importance.” 

On reading my play to the actors, they, like Madame 
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de Pompadour, were charmed by the moral beauty with 
which I had adorned the concluding acts But on the 
stage their weakness was evident, and was felt in pro- 
portion to the vehemence and warmth of those which 
preceded. There was nothing tragic in mere contests of 
generosity and virtue The public grew weary of the 
absence of Molent emotion, and my play sank. Here 
I was sensible that the public were in the nght. 

I returned home, determined never more to wnte 
for the stage, and I immediately wrote by express to 
Madame de Pompadour, wjio was at Belle\nie, telling 
her of my disaster, and earnestly repeating my entreaty, 
that she would get me employed more usefully than in 
an art for which Nature had never intended me 

She was at table with the King when she recei\ed 
my letter , and having obtained permission to read it, 

“ Sire, ’ said she, “ the new play has failed , and do you 
know who it is that tells me so > The author himself 
Poor young man f I wish I could relieve him just now 
by the offer of some employment.” Her brother, the 
Marquis de Mangny, who was at supper, said that, if 
she chose, he could give me a place of secretary for 
buildings. “Ah'” said she, "I beseech you, write to 
him to morrow , ” and tho King appeared satisfied that I 
should receive this consolation 

In this letter, M- de Mangny, m the most agreeable 
and obliging manner, offered me a place, which, he said, 
was not very lucrative, but tranquil, and such as would 
leave me leisure to devote to the Muses My answer 
w'as expressive of the emotion of joy and gratitude with 
which I was animated^ 1 felt like one who had reached 
a harbour after shipwreck, and I embraced the hospitable 
land which secured me a pleasing repose 

M. de la Poplmiere learnt, not without some 
chagnn, that I was about to separate from him. He 
coinphained and repe.ited what he had often sud, that 
I need not be anxious about the future for that he in 
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tended to provide for me. I answered that when I 
renounced the profession of a man of letters, my intention 
had not been to live idle and useless, but that I did not 
feel the less gratitude for his kindness. Indeed, I should 
be ungrateful, after mentioning the part which he un- 
designedl}^ took in the mischief I did myself, were I 
not to add that the time avc spent together is, in many 
other respects, dear to my recollection, both from the 
sentiments of esteem and confidence which he himself 
expressed for me and from the goodwill Avith Avhich 
he inspired all those Avho would listen to him Avhile 
discoursing on the goodness of my heart, for it Avas this 
that he particularly extolled in me. 

At his house, men of very ditferent characters and 
capacity folloAved like a moAung picture. I frequcntl}' 
met the ambassadors from the different Courts of 
Europe and derived a great deal of information from 
them. There it A\-as that I became acquainted Avith 
the Count de Kaunitz, then ambassador from the Court 
of Vienna, and since the most celebrated statesman in 
Europe. He had conceived a friendship for me ; I Avent 
very often to dine Avith him at the Bourbon palace, 
and he talked of Paris and Versailles like a man Avho 
obserA^ed them AA^ell. Yet I must confess that the cir- 
cumstance in his character Avhich struck me most Avas 
a vain and effeminate delicacy. I believed him more 
occupied Avith his health, his appearance, and particularly 
Avith his complexion and the dressing of his hair, than 
Avith the interests of his court, I one day surprised him 
on his return from a hunting-party, Avith the yolk of an 
egg spread over his face, to preA'-ent its being sunburnt ; 
and I learnt long after, from his cousin, the Count 
de Par, a plain, unaffected man, that during the Avhole 
period of that long and glorious administration, during 
Avhich he formed the soul of the Cabinet of Vienna, he 
retained the same character of luxury, of effeminacy and 
of minute attention to his dress and person which he 
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others Indeed, were I asked to name the most com 
pletely happy man whom I ever saw, I should answer, 
“Geliote.” His birth was obscure, and in his jouth 
he had been a singing boy m a church at Toulouse, but 
he suddenly appeared upon the opera and met with the 
most bnlhant success, he had been from that time, and 
still was, the idol of the public. When he appeared on 
the stage, the audience leaped for joy, they listened in 
an ecstacy of pleasure, at the end of every song they 
broke out into applause Hi$ voice was the most ex 
traordinary ever heard, at once for capacity and fulness 
of sound and for the piercing bnihancy of its siKery 
tones Neither his face nor his figure was handsome, 
but his singing was suffiaent to embellish him , the 
•‘s, as well as the ears, seemed then to be charmed 
scshm bad their heads turned with him, 

fi ed da^ thrusting themselves half out of their 

their excessive emotion became itself n 
spectacle — nay, more than one of thfe handsorpest were 
pleased to express it to him. He was so good a 
musician that his art gave him no trouble, and he e\ 
penenced none of the unpleasant circumstances usually 
attached to his profession. He was lov ed and respected 
by his companions, with whom he was on a polite and 
fnendly, but not familiar, footmg, and he lived like a 
man of the world whose company v\as universally 
sought after. People at first wished only to hear him 
sing, and were as much delighted with his readiness 
in gratifying them as with the fineness of his voice. 
He had studiously selected and made himself master 
of our prettiest songs, ind sung them to his guitar 
with exquisite taste But men soon forgot the singer 
and only enjojed the agreeable man ; his wit and 
character gained him as many fnends as he had 
admirers. These were equally among the class of 
citizens as well as in the most fashionable circles; 
being everywhere mild, plain and modest, he was 



never out of place. By the practice of his art and by 
favours which were bestowed on him, he had acquired 
a handsome little fortune, his first use of which was 
to make his family comfortable. He possessed very 
considerable interest in the offices and cabinets of 
ministers, for it was the interest which pleasure be- 
stows, and he employed it in rendering essential 
services to his native, province. There, accordingly, 
he was adored. He was allowed to pay it a visit 
every summer, and his route from Paris to Pau being 
known, the time of his passing through every city was 
fixed ; entertainments everywhere awaited him-; and 
here I must mention some particulars which I learned 
before leaving Toulouse. He had two friends in that 
city to whom none were ever preferred; one was the 
tailor with whom he had lodged, and the other his 
music -master when he was a singing -boy. The no- 
bility and members of parliament disputed who should 
have Geliote at his second supper; but as to the first, 
it was well known to be invariably reserved for these 
two friends. He was a favourite of the fair, as much 
and more than he could have wished ; yet he was ■ 
celebrated for discretion, and none of his numerous 
conquests were known, with the exception of such as 
chose to declare themselves. Lastly, amid so much 
prosperity, envy was never roused against him ; nor 
did I ever hear that Geliote had an enemy. 

The rest of this society of the Mentis Plaisirs were 
merely lovers of mirth ; and among these I may be 
said to have held a pretty distinguished corner. 

Now, after the joyous dinners I had had with 
these gentlemen, just imagine you see me passing over 
to the philosophic school, and at the opera buffa, ’ 
newly arrived from Italy, mixing with the Diderots, 
the d’Alemberts, the Buffons, the Turgots, the 
d’Holbachs, the Helvetiuses, the Rousseaus, all burning 
with zeal for Italian music and eager to raise the 
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immense edifice of the “Encyclopaedia,” whose founda 
tions they were laying. You will then say of me in 
mmnture whit Horace said of Aristippus, “ Omnis 
Anstippum decuit color, et status et res.*” Yes, I own 
It — ^pleasure, study, the table, philosophy, were all 
welcome. I relished wisdom with the wise, but with 
fools, I willingly ga\e myself up to folly, hly character 
was yet fluctuating, \anous and discordant. I adored 
Airtue, yet I jielded to the example and allurement of 
\ice I was satisfied, I w'as happy, taking a frugal 
dinner with d'Alembert in his little room at the honest 
glazier’s. Then, after haxing been busied all the morn- 
ing with his high geometry, he would con\ erse to me wnth 
taste and understanding on subjects of literature, or, on 
moral subjects, would unite the wisdom of a mature 
understanding with the gaiety of a free and jouthful 
heart, tra\erse the world with the e>c of a Demoentus 
and raise a laugh at the expense of pnde and folly. I 
was happy, also, though m a lighter and more fugitite 
manner, when, amid a flight of gay and sporti\e 
creatures, escaped from behind the scenes, I sat at 
table among our amateurs, surrounded by the Njmphs 
and Graces, and sometimes, too, by the toharies of 
Bacchus, and heard nothing but the praises of love and 
wine. I left all to go to Versailles. But, before 
«=eparating from those who had taken the lead m the 
enterprise of the “ Enc) clop-cdia,*’ I engaged to contribute 
to the litcrarj department, and the praises they ga\e 
nij performances encouraged me to do more than either 
I or thej hoped or expected 

\ oU.aire was then aliscnt from Pans, he was in 
Pnissia The thread of mj storj has for some time 
pre\entcd m> raentionmg Inm, but, till his depirturc, 
our intimacy continued the same, .and the alTlictions 
he underwent seemed onlj to draw closer the ties of 

I Cxcrj completion of life po'-ilmn and fortune ticcame 
Aristippus 
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our union. Of the afflictions, the keenest for the time 
■was that occasioned by the death of the Marchioness 
Duchatelet. However, to conceal nothing, I observed 
on this occasion, as on many others, the changeable 
nature of his feelings. When 1 went to condole with 
him on his affliction, “ Come,” said he, “ my friend, 
come and share my grief. I have lost my illustrious 
friend ; I am in despair ; nothing can comfort me.” 
Now, often had I heard him compare her to a fury 
that haunted his steps, and I knew that more than 
once, in their quarrels, they had drawn knives against 
each other ; however, I let him weep on and seemed 
to sympathise with him. Only, with the view of deriving 
from the very cause of this death some ground of con- 
solation,- . I asked what she died of. “What!” said he, 
“ do you not know ? Ah ! my friend, she has been 
killed by that brute ; she had a child by him.” It was 
Saint-Lambert, his rival, of whom he was speaking. 
And then he goes on with his panegyric on this in- 
comparable woman and redoubles his tears and his sobs. 
Presently arrives Chauvelin, the intendant, who tells him 
some story or other, that was diverting enough, upon 
which Voltaire falls into bursts of laughter. I laughed 
too, as I went away, at this great man, who, in every 
passion which agitated him, passed rapidly, like a 
child, from one extreme to another. One alone was 
fixed, and, as it were, inherent in his soul ; this was 
ambition and the love of glory ; and nothing which 
could nourish or flatter this passion was viewed by 
him with indifference. 

He did not think it enough to be the most illustrious 
among men of letters, he wished also to be distinguished 
at Court. From his earliest youth he had been flattered 
by an habitual intercourse with the great. He had asso- 
ciated, first with Marshal Villars and the Grand Prior 
de Vendome ; then with the Duke de Richelieu, the 
Duke de la Valliere, the Boufflers, the Montmorency. 
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He supped constantly with them and wrote and talked 
to them with his well known respectful familiantj. 
Verses which contained a light and delicate flattery, 
with the charms of a conversation no less seducing than 
his poetry, made him behked and feasted among these 
noblemen. Now they were admitted to Royal suppers, 
and why then should not he This was one of his most 
eager desires He recollected the reception which Louis 
le Grand had gi\en to Boileau and Racine. “Horace 
and Virgil,’ said he, “had the honour of approaching the 
person of Augustus, the Alnetd had been read in the 
cabinet of Livia. Were Addison and Prior greater men 
than he ? Yet in their country they had been honourably 
employed, one as minister and the other as ambassador.” 
The place of historiographer was already a mark of con- 
fidence which he had received , and when had it er 
been so splendidly filled ’ He had purchased the office of 
gentleman in ordinary to the King’s bed chamber To 
this office aery little duty was commonly attached , jet it 
gav e him a right to be sent to foreign Courts upon slight 
commissions , and he hoped that, in the case of a man 
like him, these commissions would not be confined to 
barren compliments of congratulation and condolence. 
He w as ambitious, in short, to make his w ay at Court , 
andwhen he had once taken any schemfe into his head, he 
stuck to It obstinately. He used to quote these words of 
Scripture “ Regnum ccclorum vim patitur et Molcnti 
rapmnt illud ' ‘ He employed, therefore, every imaginable 
method of bringing himself under the King's notice. 

When Madame d Etioles, afterwards Marchioness of 
Pompadour, \\ as publicly announced as the Royal mis 
tress, and even before that penod, he made haste to pay 
court to her He easily succeeded in pleasing her; and 
while he celebrated the victories of the King, he at the 
same time flattered hts mistress by waating pretty verses 

I The kingdom of heaven sufTcreth violence and the violent 
tale U b> force 
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for her. He doubted not that, through her means, he 
should obtain the favour of being admitted to the little 
Cabinet suppers ; and I am convinced that such would 
have been her wish. 

This lady, finding herself suddenly transplanted to 
Court, and knowing as yet' very imperfectly the character 
and inclinations of the King, had at first hoped to amuse 
him by her talents. She had a private theatre and per- 
formed in his presence little operas, some of which were 
composed expressly for her ; and in these, her action, her 
voice and her singing were justly applauded. Voltaire, 
having got into favour with her, thought of undertaking 
the direction of this exhibition. The gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber and the intendants of the Menus Plaisirs took the 
alarm at this encroachment upon their rights. A league 
was formed between them to remove a man who would 
have supplanted them all had he made himself as agree- 
able to the King as to his mistress. But he was well 
known to be no favourite of that monarch, whose pre- 
judice against him was increased by the eagerness with 
which he pushed himself forward* Little affected by the 
praises bestowed in his panegyric, he viewed him only as 
an impious philosopher and an ambitious flatterer. With 
.great difficulty he had at length consented to his being 
received into the French. Academy. Without reckoning 
the friends of religion, who were no friends to Voltaire, 
the King was surrounded by men who were jealous of 
the favour which they saw him courting, and studiously 
censured everything he did with the view of pleasing. 
According to them, the poem of “ Fontenoy ” was only a 
frigid gazette ; the panegyric on the King was inanimate, 
devoid of colouring and eloquence. The lines to Madame 
de Pompadour were censured as indecent and indiscreet ; 
and with ’regard to the following, in particular — 

“ Soyez tous deux sans ennemis, 

Et gardez tous deux vos conquetes,” ' 


I " Be both without enemies, and both retain your conquests." 
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exhausted themselves in praises of his genius and 
character He had dignity, they said, but no pnde, 
and still less vainglory His poverty v,as a clear 
proof of his disinterestedness He was quite a charac 
ter of the old stamp, and a man whose genius did 
honour to the present reign CaUhna was talked of as 
the wonder of the age Madame de Pompadour washed 
to hear it and a day was appointed for the reading , the 
King was listening, present though invisible It was 
completely successful, and when CaUhna was first repre 
sented, Madame de Pompadour, with a flight of courtiers, 
attended and showed the liveliest interest in its success 
Shortly after, Crebillon obtained the favour of ha\ang an 
edition of his works printed at the Louvre, at the e\ 
pense of the Treasury From that time Voltaire was 
coldly receued and ga\e up going to Court 

You know the correspondence he had earned on 
with the Prince Royal of Prussia That Pnnee, on 
becoming King, expressed the same affection for him, 
and the infinitely flattering manner in which Voltaire 
answered, had, perhaps, secretly tended to alienate him 
from the mind of Louis XV. The King of Prussia, 
therefore, from the time he came to the throne had 
neaer ceased imating Voltaire by letter to come and 
paj him a MSit , and the fa\our which Crebillon enjojed 
at Court haaing stung him to the quick, he determined 
to go But before setting out he endeavoured to take 
re\enge for this \e\ation m a manner trulj worthy of 
a great man He attacked his ad\ersary m close 
combat, and tried his strength with him on the different 
subjects he had treated, without shunning any except 
Rhadamiste, Atne and Pyrrkm, the one, doubtless, out 
of respect, the other out of horror and the third out of 
disdain for such a disagreeable and fantastical subject. 

He began wath Semtramts^ and the grand and tragical 
manner in which the plot was conceiied, the gloom), 
tempestuous and ttrnble colouring which he threw o\er 
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it, the magic of his numbers, the religious and formid- 
able majesty which filled it, the melting situations and 
scenes which he . introduced, and, lastly, the art with 
which the marvellous part was prepared and supported, 
were well fitted to annihilate the feeble and frigid Smi- 
ramis of Crebillon. But fhe theatre was not .then suited 
for a plot of this description. The stage was confined by 
a crowd of spectators; some seated on benches raised one 
above another, others standing at the bottom of the 
theatre and even behind, ‘SO that the distracted Semi- 
ramis, ■with the shade of Ninus issuing from his tomb, 
was obliged to pass through a thick row of petits maitres. 
This awkward circumstance threw ridicule upon the 
seriousness of the theatrical action. Without illusion 
there can be no interest, and without probability no illu- 
sion ; so that this play which, in point of genius, is 
Voltaire’s masterpiece, experienced at its first representa- 
tion a want of success which almost amounted to failure. 
V oltaire shuddered with grief ; but he was not dis- 
couraged. Folio-wing in the steps of Sophocles, he 
composed Arestes, where he rose above Sophocles himself 
in the character of Electra and in the art of softening 
the indecency and harshness of that of Clytemnestra. 
But, at the moment of the catastrophe in the fifth act, 
he had not yet sufficiently weakened the horror of the 
parricide, and the friends of Crebillon being no way 
disposed to befriend him, everything which criticism 
could lay hold of was either murmured at or turned 
into derision. Thus the performance was every instant 
interrupted, so that this play, which has since been so 
justly applauded, was then hissed. I was in the amphi- 
theatre, more dead than alive. Voltaire came, and, at 
an instant when the pit were turning a pathetic stroke 
into ridicule, he got up and exclaimed : “ Oh ! you 
barbarians! they are the words of Sophocles.” 

Lastly, he gave Rome Sauvee, where, in the charac- 
ters of Cicero, of Csesar and of Cato, he vindicated the 
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We had the greatest difficulty, Thinot and I, to 
1 eep from bursting into laughter when we saw Voltaire 
dancing about m his shut and furiously apostrophising 
the King of Prussia I wall go, said he “yes I will 
go, and teach him to know men and that instant his 
journey was fixed My suspicion is that the King of 
Prussia intentionally applied this spur to him, otherwise 
I doubt much if he would have gone, so irritated was he 
at the refusal of the thousand louis not at all out of 
avarice but from mortification at not having attained 
his object 

Eager, in the utmost degree, to have his own will 
in everything he felt an incredible repugnance, even on 
the most trifling occasions, to yield any point which he 
had once resolved upon I saw another singular instance 
of this before his departure He bad taken a fancj to 
provide himself with a cutlass, and one morning that I 
was with him a bundle was brought, out of which he was 
to choose He chose accordingly But the merchant 
' demanded a louis for his cutlass, and Voltaire had taken 
It into hjs head to give only eighteen hires Hereupon 
he begins calculating every particular of its value he 
adds that the merchant s countenance bears the stamp 
of honest} and that with that truth which is painted on 
his forehead, he will surely confess that eighteen hires is 
a very good price for his instrument The merchant 
accepts the praise which he is pleased to bestow on his 
ph}siognom}, but answers that as an honest man, he 
could not but keep to his first word, that he had asked 
only the precise value of the article, and that to sell it 
ioner ijoijJd be doing an injur} to his children “"iou 
have children then’ said Voltaire ‘ \cs sir, I have 
five — three sons and two daughters the joungest of 
whom is twelve jears old “Very well, wc shall con 
tnvc to get places for your sons and portions for >our 
daughters 1 have friends in the finance, I have interest 
in the public offices — but let us put an end to this httle 
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business ; here are your eighteen livres ; let no more be 
said on the subject.” The honest merchant made the 
most humble acknowledgments for the patronage with 
which Voltaire was pleased to honour him, but he kept 
to his first price as to the cutlass and would not abate 
a farthing. I shall not dwell upon this scene, though 
Voltaire continued for a quarter of an hour, vainly em- 
ploying every form of seductive eloquence, not to save 
six livres, which he would have given to a beggar, but to 
obtain his will by the power of persuasion. He himself 
was obliged to yield, and, with an angry and mortified 
’air, he -threw'upon the table the crown which he was so 
unwilling to bring forth. The merchant, as soon as he 
got his money, thanked him for his kindness and went 
away. 

“ Well,’'’ said I, in a low voice, as he departed, “ I 
am very glad of it.” “ What are you very glad of ? ” 
asked Voltaire, angrily. “ That the family of this poor 
man is no longer to be pitied. His sons, it seems, are 
all to get places and his daughters marriage portions, 
while he himself has, in the meantime, sold his cutlass 
at his own price, which you have paid in spite of all your 
eloquence.” “ And this is what you are glad of, you 
obstinate Limosin?” “Oh, yes, I am quite delighted; had 
he yielded I could willingly have beaten him.”, “Well,” 
said he, laughing to himself, after a moment’s silence, 
“ do you know that if Moliere had witnessed such a 
scene, he would have turned it to some account.” “ In- 
deed,” said I, “it would have been a counterpart to that 
of M. Dimanche.” Thus it was that any anger, or 
rather impatience, which he might feel towards me, 
ended always in mildness and friendship. , 

I was in Voltaire’s secret as to the light in which 
he viewed the King of Prussia, and thought myself also 
in the secret of that monarch with regard to the little 
sincerity of the caresses he lavished on Voltaire. I had 
some presentiment, therefore, of the misunderstanding 
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of £250 a year It occurred to me to ask the re\ersion, 
con\Tnced that M Romlle, in his ne^\ place, would not 
refuse the first thing Madame de Pompadour asked I 
applied, therefore, through Dr Quesnai for an audience 
It was fixed for the next e\enmg, and I spent the whole 
night m contrmng what I was to saj My brain got 
heated, I lost sight of my own object, and dwelling 
solelj on the misfortunes of the State, determined to 
ax ail m}self of this audience m order to inculcate useful 
truths The hours of sleep were emplojed in composing 
my harangue, and the morning in WTitmg it out, in order 
to ha\e it more fully in my mind I went to Quesnai s 
in the eaening, at the appointed hour Quesnai, who 
was busy tracmg the ctg zag of the tet produce, did not 
so much as ask me what I was going to do at Madame 
de Pompadours She sent for me, I went down, and 
was introduced into her closet “ Madam, said I, 
“ M Rouille has been made postmaster general , the 
place of secretaiy to the post office is in his appointment 
Moncnf, who now holds it, is \eiy old Would it be 
abusing jour kindness were I to entreat jou to obtain 
for me the reiersion of it’ Nothing can suit me better 
than this place, and to it I limit my ambition for life 
She replied that she bad promised it to Darboulin (one 
of her intimates), but that if it could be got for me, she 
would make him gi\e it up 

After returning thanks “ Madam, said I, “ I shall 
now astonish jou The benefit which I ask is not that 
in which m> mind is at present most interested \ it is the 
situation of the kingdom the disorder into which it is 
plunged by this endless quarrel between the parliament 
and clergj, m which I see the royal authority like a 
\essel dn\en bj the tempest among rocks, while not a 
man in council is capable of steenng it After enlarging 
upon this picture, I added, also, that of a war, which re 
quired all the forces of the State, both bj land and sea, 
to be sent abroad and which produced such a necessitj 
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for internal tranquility and concord, for the union of 
minds and mutual concert. After which, I resumed : 
“ So long as MM. d’Argenson and de M’achault were in 
power, we could ascribe to their disunion the intestine 
dissensions with which the kingdom is rent, as well as 
the acts of rigour which, instead of tranquillizing, have 
exasperated these dissensions. But now that these 
ministers are dismissed, and that the men who supply 
their place possess no ascendancy and no influence, 
consider, madam, that the public have now their eyes 
upon you, and will henceforth address to you their 
reproaches and complaints if the evil continues — their 
blessings, if you procure an effectual remedy. For the 
sake of your glory and your repose, wait not till necessity 
commands, or till another performs it ; you would then 
lose all merit, and would be alone accused of the ewl 
which you had not done. All those who are attached to 
you feel the same anxiety with me, and form the same 
vdshes.” 

She answered that she was not dismayed, and did not 
wish her friends to be so ; however, she was obliged to 
me for the zeal I expressed, but bade me not* to be so 
uneasy, as exertions were then being made to quiet all 
disturbances. She added that she would speak that very 
day to M. Rouille, and desired me to call upon her 
the next morning. 

“ I have no good news to tell you,” said she when I 
called; “the reversion of Moncrif is already given away. 
It was the first thing the new postmaster-general asked 
of the King, and he. has procured it for his old secretary 
Gaudin. Think if there is anything else I can do 
for you.” 

It was not easy. to find a place which suited me so 
well as this. Yet, shortly after, I thought myself spre of 
getting one more agreeable to me, because it would be of 
my own creation, and would enable me to leave honour- 
able traces of my labours. This requires me to introduce 
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You cherished resentment against the Duke d Aumont , 
the cause is well known , you were desirous of re\ enge 
You wrote this satire, and, as it appeared diverting, you 
repeated it , this is what people say, what they behe\ e, 
and what they have a nght to believe. What do you 
say in answer to this > ’ “I say that this would be the 
conduct of a fool, of an idiot, of a man as weak as he was 
wicked, and that none of these characters belong to the 
author of the parody What • my lord duke, could the 
man who had wntten it have been so imprudent, so 
stupidly blind, as to go himself and repeat it m a public 
company ^ No • he would, in a disguised hand, have 
written out twelve copies and have sent them to the 
actors, to the guards, to discontented authors I know 
as well as another this mode of keeping secrecy, and hid 
I been guilty I would have employed it to conceal myself 
Just say then to yourself ‘Marmontel, m the presence 
of ten persons, who were not his intimate friends, has re 
peated what he knew of this parod>, therefore he is not 
the author His letter to the Duke d’Aumont is that of 
fears nothing, therefore, he felt himself 
yhis innocence, and thought he had nothing to 
fear This reasoning, my lord duke, is the reverse of 
that i\hich IS held by my opponents, but it is not the less 
conclusive I have done tno imprudent things , one 
is, repeating verses which my memory had caught, and 
that without the consent of the author ” “ It was by the 

author, then, that you heard them repeated ^ ' " Ves, 

by the author himself for I will not deceive you I have, 
therefore, failed in my duty to him, which is *my first 
fault , the other consisted m vvnting to the Duke 
d Aumont in a manner which had an iromcaf and cfis 
respectful appearance I own myseU to have been wrong 
in these two particulars, but in no others ” “ I believe 
It, said he, “you speak like an honest man, however, 
you must go to the Bastille Call on M. de Saint 
riorentm , he has received the order from the King 
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“ I go,” said I, “ but may I hope that you will no longer 
be among the number of my enemies ? ” He promised 
this with a good grace, and I went to call on the minister 
who was to expedite my hiirc dc cachet. 

He was well disposed towards me and easily believed 
my innocence. “But what can be done,” said he; “the 
Duke d’Aumont accuses you and insists on your being 
punished ? He asks this favour in return for his own 
services and those of his ancestors. The King has 
chosen to grant it. Go to M'. de Sartine ; I sent him 
the King’s order. You will tell him that you come for 
it at my desire.” I asked if I could first be allowed 
time to dine at Paris. He granted me permission. 

I was invited to dine this day with my neighbour, M. 
de Vaudesir, a prudent and intelligent man, who, though his 
appearance was rather forbidding, possessed exquisite taste 
in literature, with very polite and amiable manners. Alas ! 
his only son was the wretched Saint James, who, after 
madly squandering a large fortune that had been left him, 
died a bankrupt in that Bastille to which I was now sent. 

After dinner, I acquainted Vaudesir with my adven- 
ture, and we took a tender leave of each other. I then 
went to i\I. de Sartine, but did not find him at home; he 
was dining that day in the citjq and was not expected till 
six. It was five ; I spent the interval in calling on my 
good friend, Madame liarenc, informing her 'of my mis- 
fortune, and soothing her anxiety. At six I returned to 
the minister of police. He either knew not, or pretended 
not to know my affair ; I gave him an account of it, and 
he expressed regret. “When we dined together,” said 
he, “with the Baron d’Holbach, who would have thought 
that the first time I should meet you again would be to 
send you to the Bastille ? ‘ But I have not got the order. 
Let me see if it has come to the office in my absence. 
He sent for his clerks, and, on their declaring that they 
had heard nothing of it, “ Go,” said he, “ sleep at home; 
and if you return to-morrow at ten, it will do just as well.” 
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Here then ^vas I, by the side of a good fire, revoU 
ing the quarrel of Caesar and Pompey, and forgetting 
my own with the Duke dAumont Bury, on the other 
hand, was as much of a philosopher as myself, and 
amused himself with making our beds, which w ere placed 
m the two opposite comers of my room Notwnthstand 
mg two strong bars placed on the window, we were then 
enlightened by a fine winter day, and had a view of the 
suburbs of St Antony Two hours after, I was drawn 
from this deep reverie by the noise made in undrawing 
the bolts from the two doors which enclosed me , and 1 
couple of jailers, loaded with a dinner, which I supposed 
to be mine, came m and set it down, without sajing a 
word One placed before the fire three little plates, 
covered with dishes of common earthenware , another 
spread upon the table a cloth, which, though somewhat 
coarse, was white The table was then very neatly 
covered with pewter fork and spoon, good household 
bread, and a bottle of wine Having performed their 
office, the jailers retired, and the two gates were shut 
with the same noise of locks and bolts Bury then 
invited me to sit down to table, and served me with 
soup It was Friday , the herb soup was made of white 
beans and fresh butter, and a dish of the same beans was 
the first which Bury served All this was very good 
Still better was the cod which he brought for my second 
course A little seasoning of garlic gave it a delicacy of 
•taste and odour which might have gratified the palate of 
the most dainty Gascon The wine, though not excel 
lent, was tolerable There was no dessert, one could 
not hut expect to «ant somethmg. Upon the ivholc, it 
appeared to me that a man dined very well in prison 

As I was rising from table, and as Bury was going 
to sit down (for there still remained enough for his 
dinner), my two jailers again appeared, wath pyramids of 
new plates in their hands The appearance of fine 
linen, beautiful carthenv\are, silver fork and spoon, 
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showed us our mistake ; but we said nothing ; and when 
the jailers, after setting it all down, had withdrawn, 
Bury said, “ Sir, you have eaten my dinner ; allow me, 
if you please, to eat yours.” ‘ “ It is quite fair you 
should,” replied I ; and the walls of my room were, I 
believe, much surprised to echo a laugh. 

This dinner was rich, consisting of the following 
dishes : an excellent soup, a slice of juic)’’ beef, the leg of 
a boiled capon swimming in gravy, a small dish of arti- 
chokes fried in marinade, a dish of spinach, a very fine 
Cresanne pear, fresh grapes, a bottle of old Burgundy 
and some of the best Mocha colTee. Such was Bury’s 
dinner, with the exception of the coffee and fruit, which 
he made a point of reserving for me. 

' After dinner, the governor called upon me, and 
asked if I had found my dinner good, assuring me that 
it should be from his own table ; that he himself would 
take care to cut every slice, and that no other person 
should touch them. He proposed a chicken for supper ; 
I returned thanks, but said that the fruit which remained 
from dinner would suffice. You have seen what was my 
ordinary fare at the Bastille, and may infer from it how 
mildly, or rather how' reluctantly, they submitted to 
become subservient to the rage of the Duke d’Aumont. 

I daily received a visit from the governor. As he 
had some knowledge of bcUes Icitrcs, and even of Latin, 
he took pleasure in observing the progress of my com- 
position ; he enjoyed it. But he soon broke off front 
these little amusements, and said, ” Adieu ; I must go 
and comfort those who are more unhappy than you.” 
It was very possible that the attentions which he paid to 
me might not be a proof of his humanity ; but of his 
possessing that virtue, I had certain evidence from other 
quarters. One of the jailers had formed a friendship 
with my servant, and had soon become familiar wdth me. 
One day, when I was talking to him of the feeling and 
compassionate character of M. Abadie, he said, “ Oh ! 



\imted In this letter she expressed in the most affecting 
manner the sincere and tender interest which she felt in 
my misfortune, hut assured me that her courage did not 
sink under it, and that her affection, fai* from having 
abated, had become only warmer and more constant 
I began my answer -with expressing how sensible 
I was to so generous a fnendship But, I added, that 
misfortune had taught me a great lesson, which was 
never to associate anyone m the unforeseen dangers and 
sudden re\olutions to which I was exposed, by the 
perilous condition of a man of letters , that, in my 
present circumstances, if 1 felt any degree of courage, 
it was owing to my situation as an insulated being 
that my head would already have turned had 1 left 
without the walls of my prison a wife and children 
plunged in gnef , and that, on this side at least, which 
to me would be the most sensible, I was resolved that 
adversity should haae no hold of me 

Mademoiselle S was more mortifted than 

grieved by my reply and she soon after comforted 

herself by marrying M S 

At last, on the eleventh dav of my imprisonment, 
about sunset, the governor came and informed me that 
I was again at liberty, and the same officer who had 
conducted me hither escorted me back to M de Sartme 
This magistrate expressed some joy at seeing me, but 
his joy was mingled wth sadness “Sir, said I, “1 
feel extremely grateful for your Kindness, yet there is 
something in your manner which still afllicts me , w hile 
jou congratulate, you look as if you pitied me Can 
you have any other misfortune to announced (1 was 
thinking of Durant) “\es, indeed said he, “and 
ha\e >ou no suspicion of what it maj be? The King 
has dcpn\ed jou of the hUrcur} These words were 
a relief to me , and bowng mj head, in sign of rcsig 
nation, I replied, “So much the asorse for the Mfrfitrj 
“ The e\al, added he, is perhaps not without 
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remedy. M. de Saint-Florentin is at Paris; he takes 
an interest in you ; call upon him to-morrow.” 

After lea\dng M'. de Sartine, I ran to Madame 
Harenc’s house, impatient to see Durant. I found 
him, and, amid the acclamations of joy raised by the 
whole company, I saw only him. “ Ah, is it you ? ” 
said I, throwing myself on his neck, “ what a relief to 
me ! ” The whole company were astonished by this 
transport at the sight of a man for whom I had never 
entertained any passionate attachment. They thought 
the Bastille had disordered my brain. “Ah! my friend,” 
said Madame Harenc, embracing me, “you are free! 
how happy I am! But the Mcrcnvy?" “The Mercury 
is lost,” said I, “ But, madam, allow me to enquire 
about this unhappy man. What can he have done to 
occasion me so much grief?” I related the story of 
the major. It appeared that Durant had gone to M. de 
Sartine, had asked permission to see me, and had called 
himself my friend. M. de Sartine had desired that I 
should be asked who this Durant was, and instead of 
this plain question, the major had made an examination. 
Having my doubts cleared up, and my mind at ease upon 
this point, I employed my courage in reviving the hopes 
of my friends ; and after receiving from them a thousand 
grateful marks of the most tender interest, I went and 
called on Madame Geoffrin. 

“ Oh, very well, so you are there,” said she; “God 
be thanked ! but the King deprives you of the Mercury. 
The Duke d’Aumont is quite happy ; this will teach 
you to write letters.” “And to repeat verses,” added I, 
smiling. She asked if I was not going to commit 
some new piece of folly. “ No, madam ; but I am 
going, if possible, to remedy those I have committed.” 
As she was really grieved at my misfortune, she found 
it necessary to comfort herself by giving me a scolding. 
“Why had I written these lines?” “I did not write 
them,” said I. “Why, then, did you repeat them?” 
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“ I repeated them at your request,’ “ And, pray, did 
I know that they contained so bitter a satire^ Ought 
you, who knew it, to have boasted of your knowledge? 
What imprudence ' And then your good friends, De 
Presle and Vaudesir, go about publishing that you went 
to the Bastille on your parole, and were treated wth every 
land of attention and forbearance ” “ What ’ madam, 
should I have let it be supposed that I was dragged like a 
criminal ” “ You should ha\e been silent, and not have 

braved people of their rank Marshal Richelieu has not 
failed to observe that he was twice conducted to the Bas 
tille like a criminal, and that it was very singular that you 
should be better treated than he ” “Truly, madam, I am 
an object worthy of Marshal Richelieu's envy " “ Yes, 

indeed, sir , they ate hurt at the indulgence shown to the 
man who offends them, and they employ all their credit in 
order to obtain revenge, it is natural they should” 
“ Poor creatures' ” exclaimed I, wnth rather a contemptu 
ous look , but as I soon perceived that my replies made 
her angry, I determined to keep silence At last, when 
she bad unburdened her heart, I rose with a modest air 
and bade her good evening 

Next morning I had scarcely awoke when Bury 
came into my room and announced Madame Geoffnn 
“Well, sir,” asked she, “bow have you spent the 
night^ ’ “ Very well, madam , my sleep was interrupted 

neither by the undrawing of bolts, nor by the call of the 
sentinels” “Well,” said she, “I never shut an eye” 

“ How so, madam ? ” “ How ? do you not know ? I had 
been unjust and cruel Yesterday evening I overwhelmed 
you with reproaches See what sort of creatures we are , 
the moment a man is unfortunate we reproach him; we 
make everything he does a crime” — -here she began 
to weep “ Good God' madam,” said I, ‘^can you still 
be thinking of that ’ I, for my part, had quite forgotten 
It, or remember it only as an expression of your kindness 
Everyone loves in his own way , yours is to scold jour 
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friends for the mischief llicy have done to themselves, as 
a mother scolds her child when it falls.” She was re- 
lieved by these words, and aslccd what I intended to do. 
“ I intend,” said 1, “ to follow the advice given me by 
M. do Sartine — to call upon M. dc Saint-Florentin ; then 
to go to \'crsaiiics, and, if possible, to procure access to 
Madame dc Pompadour and the Dulcc de Choiseul. But 
I am quite cool, and in full possession of my senses ; I 
shall behave well, so you need not be at all uneasy.” 
Such was this conversation ; which does, I think, as 
much honour to Madame GeonVin’s character as any of 
the good actions of her life. 

dc Saint-Florentin appeared affect ed by my mis- 
fortune. He had done everything for me which his 
weakness and timidity admitted of, but he was seconded 
neither by Madame dc Pompadour nor the Duke dc 
Choiseul. He did not explain himself, but approved of 
my calling on them both ; and I went to Versailles. 
Madame dc Pompadour, on whom I first called, desired 
Quesnai to tell me that in the present slate of things she 
could not see me. I was not surprised. I had no right 
to expect that ' she should raise to herself powerful 
enemies on my account. 

The Duke dc Choiseul admitted me, but imme- 
diatel}' began to load me wdth reproaches, “ I am 
extremely sorry," said he, “ to sec you again in mis- 
fortune ; but you have really done everything in your 
power to bring it on yourself, and your offences .have 
been so aggravated by imprudence that those who were 
most irclined to serve you have been under the necessity 
of abandoning you.” “ And pray, my lord duke, what 
have I done ? What was it possible for me to do, within 
the four walls of a prison, which could add another 
offence to those of which you have heard me accused ? ” 
“ In the first place,” replied be, “ the very day you were 
to go to the Bastille you went to the opera, and boasted, 
with an insulting air, that your being sent to the Bastille 
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was a mere feint, an empty show of complaisance towards 
a duke and peer, against whom you had ne\er ceased to 
harangue in the greenroom, against whom you wrote 
the most injurious letters to the army , against whom, 
in s,hoTt, you ivrote the parody of ‘ Cmna , not alone, 
indeed, but at a supper at Mademoiselle Clanon s, in 
company with the Count de Valbelle, the Abbe Galiani 
and other joyous guests You told me nothing of all this, 
and yet I am assured it is perfectly true 

While he ivas thus speaking, I was recollecting my 
self , and after he had done, I began my answer “ ^iy 
lord duke, said I, ‘ your kindness is dear to me , your 
esteem is still more precious than your kindness , yet 
I consent to lose both your kindness and esteem, jf w 2lJ 
these stories uhich you have heard there be a word of 
truth “Howl cried he, shrugging his shoulders, 

* not a word of truth in what I have just said ? 
“Not a 'iNord, and I beg of you to allow me to sign 
my name upon your bureau to every successite article 
of what I am going to reply 

‘ The day that I was to go to the Bastille, I cer 
tainly had no inclination to go to the opera I then 
ga\ e him an account of the manner in which I had spent 
my time after leavong him “ Send, added I, “ to hi 
de Sartine and Madame Harenc, and ascertain the time 
which I spent with them , it was precisely the opera 
hours 

“ As to the green room, it luckilj happens that for 
SIX months I ne\er set foot wathin it The last time I 
uas seen there — and I am quite certain as to the date — 
v.as at the first appearance of Duranci L\cn before 
that time, I defy them to produce any improper ex 
pressions in which I cier indulged against the Duke 
d Aumont 

“ It happens no less luckily, m> lord duke, that since 
the opening of the campaign, I ha\c not written to the 
arm) , and if you can show me a letter, or e\cn a note. 
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wliich anyone there has received from me, I am willing 
to forfeit my character. 

“ With respect to the parody ; it is utterly false 
that it was written at supper, or in the company of 
Mademoiselle Clairon. I declare, even, that I never heard 
a single line of it in her house ; and if afterwards, when 
it became known, it was the subject of conversation 
there, as is very possible, it was, at least, not in my 
presence. 

“ Here, my lord duke, are four assertions, which, if 
you will allow me, I will write down and sign upon your 
bureau •, and be assured that no man alive will prove 
the contrary, or will dare to maintain it to my face in 
your prcsciicc.'’ 

You may well suppose that, ns the Duke do Choiscul 
listened to me, his passion was a little cooled. “ Mar- 
montel,” said he, “ I sec that I have been imposed upon. 
You talk in a manner which leaves no room to doubt of 
your sincerity ; truth alone would dare to hold such 
language. ]3ut you must put it in my power to affirm 
that the parody is not yours. Say who is the author, 
and you have the J^^crctl)y again.” “ Never, my lord 
duke, will I purchase the Mcirtiry at such a price." 
“ liow so ? ” “ Because I prefer your esteem to twelve 

thousand livres a year.” “ Upon my word,” said he, 
“ since the author is so imhandsome as not to declare 
himself, I do not see why you should spare him.” 
“ Why, my lord duke ? because, after having made a 
rash use of his confidence, it would be the height of 
baseness to betray it. I have been imprudent, but will 
not be treacherous. He did not entrust me with his 
verses for the purpose of publishing them. My memory 
stole them from him ; and if the theft was deserving of 
punishment, it is I who ought to suffer. Heaven forbid 
that he should declare himself, or ever be discovered ! 
Then, indeed, I should be guilty ; I should have caused 
his misfortune, and should die of grief. But as it is. 
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and said, “ dear Mannontel, you mo^e me to the 
very soul, I haae done jou, perhaps, a great deal of 
injury, but I will now repair it 

With his usual \a\acitj he then took up the pen and 
wrote to the Abbe Barthelenu “My dear \bbe — The 
King has granted 50U the patent of the Mercur} , but I 
ha\ e just seen and heard Marmontel , he has affected me 
— has conamced me of his innocence, it would be un 
worthy of jou to accept the spoils of an innocent man 
Refuse the ^lercur^, and depend upon being no loser 
He wrote to M de Saint Florentin ‘ Mj dear Sir, — \oii 
ha\e receued an order from the King to make out the 
patent of the Mercur} but I ha\e seen Marmontel, and 
must talk to jou about him Bo nothing hastily till we 
ha\e conaersed together He read these note'* sealed 
and sent them off He then desired me to call upon 
Madame de Pompadour, to whom he gaie me a note, 
which he did not read, but which was extremely faaour 
able, for I was introduced the moment she cast her 
e>es on it 

Madame de Pompadour was indisposed, and kept her 
bed I approached, and had at first the same reproaches 
to encounter from her as from the Duke de Choiseul I 
answered them in the same manner, and wath still greater 
mildness ‘ Such, then, said I, “ are the new offences c 
w hich are alleged against me in order to prcNml upon the 
King, after impnsoning me for eleaen da>s, to extend his 
seaentj so far as to pronounce mj ruin Had I been at 
hbertj , perhaps, madam, I should at least ha\ e made my 
way into jour presence I should ha\e proaed the false 
hood of these accusations, and by confes«;ing to jou mj 
real and onl^ fault I should haae obtained jour forgiae 
ness But mj enemies l>egan bj getting me enclosed 
wathm four aaalls, thej took adaantage of the penod of 
mj captiaatj to calumniate me at leisure and aaith ini 
punitj and the gates of mj pnson arc opened onij to 
show me the abass aahich thej haac dug under m) feet 
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But it is not enough to drag myself and my unfortunate 
family into this abyss ; they arc aware that an aiding 
hand may still draw us out ; they dread lest this hand, 
which has already loaded us with so many favours, 
should again become our support ; they deprive us 
of this last and only hope, and because the Duke 
d'Aumonfs pride is wounded, a crowd of innocent 
persons must be deprived of all consolation. Yes, 
madam, such has been the object of those lies which 
prepossessed you against me, by leading you to con- 
sider me cither as a wicked man or as a fool. This, 
more than any other, is the tender part by which my 
enemies have contrived to pierce my heart. 

“At present, in order to deprive me of all -power 
of defending myself, they call u{)on me to name the 
author of that parody, of which T have repeated a few 
lines. They know my character .so well, madam, as 
to be quite sure that I will never name him. But 
they assert that by not accusing him, I condemn 
myself : so that, if I will not be infamous, I am 
\mdone. Certainly, if my safety can be purchased 
only at this price, my ruin is fully decided. But 
when, madam, did honesty become a crime ? When 
did it become necessary for the accused to prove his 
innocence ? and when was the accuser exempted from 
the obligation of bringing proof ? Yet I will repel by 
proofs, an attack which is supported by none. These 
propfs are my writings, my character, which is sufficiently 
known, and the whole course of my life. Since I was 
so unfortunate as to be numbered among literary men, 
all the satirical writers have been my enemies. There 
is no kind of insolence which I have not received and 
patiently endured. Now, let them produce out of my 
writings an epigram, a bitter attack, a satire — in short, 
anything at all resembling the present, and I am 
willing that it should be ascribed to me. But if I 
have disdained such mean vengeance, if my pen, always 
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Mv adventure with the Du] e d Aumont ^\ as of great 
use to me m two respects it led me to give up a project 
of marriage too hastily formed, and of which there is 
reason to believe I should afteia\ards have had cause to 
repent , and it sowed in the mind of Bouvart the seeds of 
that friendship which was afterwards so useful to me 
But these were not the only good offices which the Duke 
d Aumont did me by his persecution 

In the first place, my soul, which had been too much 
softened by the delights of Pans of Avenay, of Passy 
and of Versailles, stood m need of advcrsitj to restore 
the firmness and tone which it had lost the Duke 
d Aumont had tal en care to restore the ancient vagour 
and courage of my character In the second place, the 
Mtrcury, though it did not employ me verj senously, 
failed not to engross my attention, to waste my time, 
and to interrupt other pursuits to which I should have 
been inclined It was a bar to every enterpnse which 
could have been honourable to niy talents, while it 
subjected them to a minute and almost mechanical 
drudgerj The Duke d Aumont had set them at liberty, 
and had placed me under the fortunate necessity of 
putting them to a worthy and dignified use Lastly, I 
had determined to devote to the composition of the 
Menury ejght or ten of the best jears of my life, m hopes 
of amassing about ^4,000, which formed the lioundary 
of mj ambition Now the leisure procured me bj the 
Duke cl Aumont produced almost as much in the same 
number of jears without at all encroaching upon the 
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pleasures of my sociely in town, and of ilie delioioiia 
rural retreats in which I passed the finest s'casons of Ilia 
year. 

I have not mentioned the advantage of lifs'iig re- 
ceived into the French Academy sooner than / iJionlri 
have been had I composed nothing but the Mrrmry, 
The Dulve d’Aumont certainly had no intention )o lead 
me thither by the hand; yet he did so v/ilhonf design, 
and even while endeai'ouring to prevent it. 

I have observed more than onee, and in the most 
critical events of my life, that when i-'ortiine appeared to 
thwart me her arrangements v.'ere more fa vonralde titan 
the gratification of my ov.m v.'ishes 'j-jdUI have been. 
Here was I ruined : and yet, my eiiiJdren, yoe v/;J| 
fro.-n amid my rain, a happ.'.ness arise, as ossiform, ,00 
peacefci, and as seldom interrcpted as ,a man of my 
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snid 1, “ '\m I reid) , mc set out tomorrow The 
whole companj ipphuded so prompt i resolutioo, nnd 
drink to the trii ellers* hciUh 

It IS difRcuit to conceue i more igreeible journej 
The roid wis mignificent, ind the w either so mild ind 
beiutiful, thit e\en m the night tune we dro\e ind slept 
with the glisscs down The directors ind reccuers of 
of the rc\enue recened us eierjwhere with the most 
eiger iltcntion 1 thought mjself trinsportcd to tho'^e 
poeticil iges ind those heiutiful chmites w Inch w ere so 
fimed for splendid hospitihtj 

At Bordeaux, I wis receded ind treitcd m the best 
possible minner, tint is to si>, I hid good dinners 
excellent wine, ind c\cn silutcs from the lessels which 
I \isitcd But though this citj conlimed men of wit, 
who could mike themseUcs cxtremelj igreciblo, I en 
jojed their society less thin I could hi\e wished Thtj 
‘were possessed with i fitil nge for plijing it dice, 
which dirkencd their mind ind engrossed their soul I 
wis diilj grie\ed to see someone igonisod b> the loss 
which he hid sulTcrcd They seemed to dine ind sup 
together onij with i Mew of filling upon cich other is 
soon IS Ihej rose from tiblc , ind there ippeired to me 
something monstrous in this mixture of fierce iNiditj 
with socnl enjoyments ind ifftctions 

No society could be more dingcrous thin this for i 
rtceuer gencril of the reienuc However untouched he 
might lei\e the public money, the mere responsibility of 
his chiricter should be a prohibition igiinst ill gimcs of 
chincc, IS exposing to shipwreck, if not his fidelity, it 
Icist the confidence reposed m him I wis of some use 
to Giulird in confirming Ins resolution of never iHowint, 
himself to l>e seduced by the contigion of eximple 

There wis mother ciuse which inipiircd the plei 
sure of my residence it Bordciux The minlime wir 
hid intbcted i deep wound on the commerce of this 
greil citv I siw only its rums ui the K luliful cinil 
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which was before my eyes. But T could easily form an 
idea of what it must be in its peaceful and prosperous 
condition. 

Some mercantile houses, where there Avas ‘no play, 
Avere those Avhich I frequented most and found most 
agreeable. But none attracted me so strongly as that 
■ of Ainsly. This merchant Avas an English philosopher, 
AAdiose character inspired A^eneration. His son, though 
still A^ery young, gave the promise of an excellent man ; 
and his tAvo daughters, though not beautiful, had an 
unaffected charm of mind and manner, Avhich appeared 
to me eA'en more engaging than beauty. Jenny, the 
youngest of the tAvo, had made a strong impression 
on my soul. I composed for her the romance of 
‘I Petrarque,” and sang it as I bade her adieu. 

During the leisure Avhich Avas afforded me by the 
' society of a city, in which everyone spent the morning 
in business, I indulged my taste for poetry, and com- 
posed my “ Address to the Poets.” I Avas amused also 
by the little humorous pieces which Avere then printing 
at Paris, against a man Avho deserved to be punished 
for his insolence, but Avhose punishment Avas certainly 
A'ery rigorous ; this Avas Le Franc de Pompignan.^ 

His literary merit, though considerable in his pro- 
Aunce, Avas at Paris very moderate, yet still sufficient 
to procure esteem; and this esteem he might peaceably 
have enjoyed, had he not been so intoxicated by the 
excess of his vanity and presumptuous ambition. Un- 
happily, he Avas too much flattered in his academies of 
Montauban and Toulouse. There he was accustomed 
to hear himself applauded whenever he opened his 
mouth, nay, even before he had spoken. He was ex- 
tolled in the journals, Avhose favour he contriA^ed to 
gain or purchase, so that he thought himself a man of 
importance in literature ; and unfortunately, too, he com- 
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thus far by the light which our guide carried in a chaff 
ing dish, for no other light could ha\e wthstood the 
commotion of the air, which was soon excited under 
the \ault by the bursting out of the waters, when our 
attendant, with a strong Ie\er of iron, suddenly opened 
the cock of one of the three tubes, and then those of the 
other two At the opening of the first, the most dreadful 
thunder echoed beneath the aault, and twice, peal on 
peal, this roar redoubled The profound emotion, and, to 
speak the truth, the affright, did not prevent us from 
going to see what was passing under the second aault 
\\ e made our way to it amid the sound of this subter 
raneous thunder, and there we saw three torrents 
rushing through the opening of the tubes I know of 
no motion in Nature that can be compared to the 
Molence of the pilhr of water which burst from these 
tubes in wa\es of foam The e>e could not follow it 
we grew giddy by even looking at it The border of 
the aqueduct, into which this torrent rushed, was onlj 
four feet broad it was covered with a very smooth, 
moist and slippery kind of freestone There we stood 
pale and motionless, and, had our feet slipped, the water 
of the torrent would have earned us m a twinkling to the 
distance of a mile We went out shuddering, and felt 
the rocks, on which the dyke rests, trembling at a hurt 
dred paces distance Though now well acquainted with 
the mechanism of the canal, I could not but be again 
astonished when I saw from the foot of the little hill of 
Beziers a long staircase, as it were, of eight contiguou*; 
locks, by which the vessels rose or descended with equal 
facility 

At Beziers I met with Rf de la Sabhere, an old 
friend of mine, and a military officer, v\ho, after cnjojing 
for a long time the pleasures of Pans, had come to spend 
his old age in hjs natu e citj , and enjoy a respect of w Inch 
his services were deserving In the voluptuous retreat 
which he had formed, he received us with that Gascon 
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gaiety, which was aided by the comfort of a respectable 
fortune, by a free and tranquil state of mind, by a taste 
for reading, by a little of the ancient philosophy, and by 
that healthful air for which Beziers is so celebrated. He 
asked about La Popliniere, at whose house we had spent 
many happy days together. “ Alas ! ” replied I, “ we 
now never meet. His fatal selfishness has made him 
forget the duties of friendship. I will now disclose to 
you what I have never mentioned to any other person. 

“ Immediately after the marriage of my sister, I had 
procured her husband an employment in the tobacco 
warehouse at Chinon ; an easy office, which my sister 
might have retained even in the event of her husband’s 
death. This office was worth a hundred louis. La 
Popliniere had at the same time procured for one of his 
relations the employment of receiver in the custom-house 
at Saumur, which, though it presented a great variety of 
^•ery difficult business, v.-as only worth fifty pounds. 
La Popliniere made no scruple of begging me to make 
an e.xchange, alleging the convenience of his friend, who 
resided at Chinon. As he asked this favour in the name 
of friendship, I made no hesitation in consenting. I even 
attempted to persuade myself that the talents of my 
brother-in-law would have been buried in a tobacco ware- 


house, whereas, in a district wmich required a -.veil- 
informed, vigilant and attentive man. his merit might 
become known, and might thus lead to promotion, I 
thought myself, therefore, doing him no injury : and this 
generosity, which I exercisea at ins expense, -vas cameo 
to excess, for, as the employment 01 Cmnon -vas douo.e m 
value to that of Saumur, La Popliniere onered, ir 
for this, to give fifty louis a but I cecnned m 

ing any compensation beyono tne 
obliging him. Well, this trtnmg 
brother-in-Iav,' had restored oroer, reo— art, 
and v/hich he had been akot 
that which he afterwards o.ot£ 
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he would not force her to yield her characters to the 
new actress He withdrew into his closet for a few 
hours, and at supper, in the evening, the con\ersation 
turning upon kings and their mistresses, Voltaire began 
companng the ivit and gallantry of the old Court inth 
that of the present, and laid open that rich memory which 
never forgot anything interesting From Tvladame de 
la Valliere to Madame de Pompadour, the secret history 
of the two reigns and of the regency which intervened, 
passed rapidly before our eyes m the most bnlhant and 
dazzling colours He reproached himself, however, for 
robbing 1 Ecluse of moments which, he said, might 
ha\ e been employed by him more agreeably for the com 
pany He begged him to make it up by a few scenes of 
Tie Apple uomaiu and laughed at them Iil e a child 

Next day, which was the last we were to spend 
together, he sent for me in the morning, and put a manu 
script into my hands ” Go into my closet, said he, 
and read that , you will then tell me what you think of 
It It was the tragedy of Tancrii, which he had just 
completed I read it, and returning with my face bathed 
m tears 1 told him that he had ne\ er produced an> thing 
more interesting “To whom, said he, “would jou 
give the character of Amenaide? “ToClairon, replied 
I to the sublime Clairon , and I can assure you of its 
meeting wath success at least equal to that of Zara 
\our tears, replied he, “ assure mo of what I am most 
anxious to know but has nothing appeared to you to 
interrupt the progress of the story ’ “I found no 
room, said I, ‘ for an> other but what >ou call ‘closet 
criticisms An audience wall be too much affected to 
make them Luckilj, he did not speak of the aersifica 
tion I should then haae been under the necessit> of 
disguising m} thoughts, for Tancred appeared to me 
grcatlj inferior, m tins respect, to his fine tragedies In 
his Rc) e Saxei, and in the Orphan of Chna, 1 had still dis 
covered the beautiful vcrsiAcatton of Zara, of Sinope, and 
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of the Death of Cersar ; but Taneved appeared to show 
tlie decline of his poetry. The lines were mean, difTuse, 
loaded with those redundant words which disguise the 
want of energy — in a word, the old age of the poet 
appeared, for in his poetry, as in that of Corneille, 
versification was the first part which showed symptoms 
of decay ; and after Tav.rred, in which the fire of his 
genius still threw out some sparks, it was wholly ex- 
tinguished. 

Being distressed at our departure, he was so good 
as not to deprive us of any part of this last day. The 
conversation, during our walk, turned upon his desire 
to see me received into the I'rcnch Academy; his praise 
of my “Talcs,” which formed, he said, his most agreeable 
reading ; and, lastly, my “ Examination of Rousseau’s 
Letter to d'Alembert upon l^ublic Places,” a refutation 
which he thought unanswerable, and on which he 
appeared to set much value. I asked him if Rousseau 
had succeeded in blinding Geneva with regard to the 
true motive of this letter. “ Rousseau,” said he, “ is 
better known at Genova than at Paris. Nobody here 
is the dupe cither of his pretended zeal or of his false 
eloquence. His enmity to me is too obvious. Engrossed 
by a furious pride, he would wish nobody but himself 
to be talked of in his country. My character throws 
a shade over his; he envies me the very air that I 
breathe, and particularly cannot endure, by the amuse- 
ment I sometimes afford to Geneva, that I should 
sometimes divert their thoughts from him to myself.” 

■ As we were to set out at daybreak, as soon as 
the gates of the city were opened and horses could be 
procured, we resolved, along with Madame Denis and 
?^IM. I-Iubert and Cramer, to prolong till that time the 
pleasure of sitting up and talking together. Voltaire 
would be of the party, and we in vain urged him to 
go to bed ; he was more awake than we, and read a 
few more cantos of the “Maid of Orleans.” The 
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D Alembert was inconsolable for this loss Then it 
ivas that he came and buned himself, as it were, in the 
lodging which he.had at the I-ouvre He often lamented 
to me the fatal solitude into which he thought himself 
fallen In vain did I remind him of what he himself had 
so often told me — the change m her affection “ Yes, 
replied he, “she was changed, but I was not, she h\ed 
no longer for me, but I li\ ed always for her Since she 
IS no more, I no longer know why I live Ah 1 would 
I had still to suffer those moments of bitterness, which 
she so well knew how to soften and to banish from my 
recollection 1 Do you remember the happy evenings 
used to spend together ^ Of all this, what now remains ? 
Instead of her, ivtien I return home, I find only her 
shadow This lodging in the Louvre is itself a tomb, 
into which I never enter but with dread 

I give hero the substance of the conversations which 
we had together, as we walked along in the eNemngsto 
the Tuileries, and I ask if this be the language of a man 
to whom Nature had denied a feeling heart ? 

I was much happier than he, for I lived among the 
most captivating women, without being attached to an> 
by the chains of slavery Neither the lively and hand 
some rfileul, nor the ingenuous and beautiful Seran 
nor the dazzling Villaumont, nor any of those m whose 
society I took the greatest pleasure, interrupted my 
repose As I knew well that they had no thoughts of 
me, I was neither so simple nor so foolish as to think 
of them I might have said, hke Atys, and with more 
sincerity 

] aime les roses nouvciles 
J aune i les \oir s cmbellir 
Sans iears cpmes cruellcs 
J aimerois a les cueilUr ' 


I I like the new blown roses I hkc too to “ieo them wn 
folding were u not for their cruel thorns I should like to pluck 
them 
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What charmed me in them was the graces of tl 
mind, the activity of their imagination, the easy 
natural current of their ideas and language, anc 
certain delicacy of thought and feeling, which, like t 
of their physiognomy, seems peculiar to their- s 
Their conversations formed a school, equally useful , 
agreeable; and I availed mj'sclf, as much as possi 
of their lessons. The man who aims only at writ 
with precision, energy and vigour, may confine himsel 
the society of men ; but he who wishes his style to poss 
pliancy, amenit}', smoothness, and a certain name] 
indescribable charm, will do well, I think, to live u 
women. \\U'icn I read that Pericles sacrificed ev 
morning to the Graces, 1 understand by that t 
Pericles ever}' day breakfasted with Aspasia. 

Nevertheless, however interesting as a source 
menial improvement I found the society of these agi 
able women, it did not prevent me from strengthen 
and exalting my soul, from opening and enriching 
ideas in a society of men whose minds gave warn 
and light to my own. The house of the 3aron d’H 
bach, and for some time past that of Helvetius, formei 
rendezvous for this society, which consisted partly of 1 
flower of jMadamc GeofTrin’s guests, and partly of so 
heads which had appeared to Madame Geoffrin too b( 
and too hazardous to be admitted to her dinners. £ 
esteemed the Baron d’Holbach, she loved Diderot, I 
clandestinely, and without committing herself on th 
account. It is true she had admitted, and, as it we 
adopted Plelvetius; but that was during his youth, a 
before he had committed his follies. 

I never could understand why d’Alembert kept hi 
self at a distance from the society of which I i 
speaking. He and Diderot, associates in the labour a 
glory attached to the enterprise of the ‘‘ EncycIop^ 2 di^ 
had at first been extremely intimate ; but they were 
no longer ; they spoke of each other with much estee 
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but they did not h\e together, and scarcely ever met I 
never dared to ask the reason 

Jean Jacques Rousseau and BufTon belonged for 
some time to this philosophical society But the one 
made an open rupture with it, the other, with more 
moderation and address, withdrew, and kept himself 
aloof I think I understand perfectly the system on 
which they both acted 

Buffon, by means of the Royal cabinet, and his 
“ Natural History, found himself in possession of a con 
siderable income He saw that the “ Encyclopedia 
school was out of favour at Court, and with the King, he 
dreaded being involved in the general wreck , and that he 
might either contimje his voyage ivith sv\ elhng sails, or at 
least might steer prudently among the rocks, he %\as 
better pleased to have a free and separate vessel to him 
self We took no offence at this conduct But there 
was yet another cause for his retreat 

Buffon, surrounded at home with flatterers and 
humble attendants, meeting usually with an obsequious 
deference to his systematical fancies, was sometimes 
disagreeably surprised to find himself regarded by us 
with less docility and reverence I often saw him go 
away dissatisfied wth the opposition he had met with 
His merit was undoubted, but his pride and presumption 
were at least equal to it Spoiled by adulation and ranked 
by the multitude among our great men, he was fretted to 
see that the mathematicians, the chemists, the astrono 
mers, allowed him but a very inferior rank among them, 
that naturahsts themselves were little disposed to place 
him at their head, and that, among rpen of letters, he 
obtained only the scanty praise of an elegant writer and a 
great punter of Nature Some even reproached him with 
having wntten pompously on a subject which required 
onl} an easy and natural style I remember when one of 
hvs female fnends asked me how I would speak of him if 
I were to write Ins funeral oration for the Trench 
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Academy. I answered that I would f'ivc him a di!)- 
tinp:uislied rank among our descriptive poet;;— n 
of praise with which she was not at all sati.'.fied, 

]3ufron, therefore, finding Iiimself uncoiiifortahle with 
his ctjuals, shut himself up at home with ignorant and 
servile companions. He never went to either of the 
Academies; but studied a part to advance hie fortune 
with the ministry, and his reputation in foreign Courfc, 
fn'in v.'iiom he received handsome {>recenfc in exchange 
foi ins works. His siicnt pride, however, did no finrin 
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them , and by thro^ving a dart of calumny against 
Diderot, he gave the signal of that war which, at his 
departure, he wished to commence 

Their society, however, comforted themselves under 
this loss , and, little affected by the ingratitude on which 
Rousseau seemed to value himself, found within them 
selves the most agreeable enjoyments which can be 
afforded by freedom of thought and the intercourse of 
minds We were no longer kept in leading strings, as 
we had been by Madame Geoffnn But this liberty did 
not degenerate into licentiousness , there were still 
revered and inviolable subjects, on which a difference 
of opinion was never indulged God, virtue, the holy 
laws of natural morality, were never, in my presence at 
least, subjected to a doubt this is what I can attest 
A very node career was still left , and the flight whcb 
men s minds took, made me sometimes think I heard 
the disciples of Pythagoras or Plato There it was that 
Gahani sometimes astonished us by the onginality of 
his ideas, and by the elegant, curious and unforeseen 
manner in which he unfolded them , there it was that } 
the chemist Roux revealed to us, like a man of genius, 
the mysteries of Nature, there it was that the Baron . 
d Holbach, whose reading was universal, and who never 
forgot anything interesting, poured out abundantly the 
stores of his memory , there, in particular, it was that 
Diderot, with his mild and persuasive eloquence, and 
his countenance sparkling with the fire of inspiration, 
diffused light through every mind and w armth through 
every heart He who knows Diderot only by his wnt 
mgs, does not know hun at all His systematic ideas 
upon the art of writing spoiled the beauty of his natural 
genius But in the course of conversation he warmed, 
and, allowing the abundance of his thoughts to flow 
without restraint, forgot his theonos, and yielded to the 
impulse of the moment, then it was that he was trans 
porting In his writings he never could form a regular 
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whole ; tliat primary operation which arranges and puts 
everything in its proper place, was too tedious and too 
painful for him. Me wrote what occurred at the 
moment, without any previous meditation ; so that, 
as he said himself, he has composed fine pages, but 
never written a book. Now this want of connection 
disappeared in tlic free and varied current of conversa- 
tion. One of Diderot's finest moments was when an 
aiuhor consulted him upon his work. If the subject 
deserved the trouble, yon might see him seize, penetrate, 
and at a glance discover all the excellence and beauty of 
which it was susceptible. If he perceived that the author 
did not execute his design well ; then, instead of listening 
to the icniiing. he supplied from his own mind the defects 
of the author, ^^*ns it a play, he threw in ne\v scenes, 
new incidents and strokes of character, and, thinking he 
hati heard what his fancy suggested, he gave ns a magni- 
ficent account of the work that had been read to him ; in 
which, wiien it appeared, we found scarcely anything of 
what he had quoted. Generally speaking, the whole of 
every i7ranch of human knowledge was so familiar and 
so full in his mind, that he seemed always prepared for 
what v.-as to be said ; and his most instantaneous glimpses 
seemed the result of recent study or of long meditation. 
Tins man, besides being one of the most enlightened of 
the age, was also one of the most engaging ; and v.'hen 
he spoke from the fulness of his heart upon any subject 
connected with moral goodness, I cannot express the 
c'narm which he gave to the eloquence of feeling. His 
whole soul was in his eyes and on his lips. Never 
was a countenance more expressive of goodness of 
heart. 

I do not mention such of our friends as you have 
seen under the eye of Madame Geoffrin and subjected to 
her discipline. At the houses of the Baron d'HoIbacb, 
and of Helvctius, they were at their ease, and on that 
account the more agreeable ; for the mind must be free 
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Note i, p 8 

The course of study in the French colleges is dnided into 
three parts Humanitj, Rhetoric, Philosophy 

The Humanity classes continue for about 8i\ >ears, and 
are spent in learning Latin, with a slight tincture of Greelv 
at the end 

The Rhetoric classes continue for two years Here the 
students, for the first time, begin to compose , for, till then, 
they have only translated A thought is given them which 
they are to extend and enlarge, to express in rounded and 
lengthened periods This exercise is called an Amplification 
At length they come to formal discourses, almost all m the 
Latin language 

The next class is that of Philosophj, uhich begins with 
a compendium, or a multitude of questions about the existence 
of philosophy, the philosophy of Adam, &c From thence, 
they go on to Logic , that which is taught, at least, in a great 
number of colleges, is said to be nearly as follows To conceuc 
well by means of universals, to judge well by means of cate 
gones, and to construct a sjllogism bj means of the figures 
“ Barbara, celarem, darn " U is asked if logic be an art or 
a science, if the conclusion belong to the essence of s>llogism, 
Ac Metaphjsics is conducted in nearly the same manner 

Note 2, p 98 

The folIoMing particulars respecting this amiable man art 
giicn bj Marmontel in the preface to one of liis tragedies 

“He was a native of Provence, and of a famil> di^tin 
gUiMied by its nobilit> He embraced at first the profession 
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of arms, and served for some years as a captain in the King’s 
regiment. The officers of this corps, who were fortunately 
capable of estimating his singular merit, had conceived sucli 
a tender veneration for him, that I have heard some of them 
call him by the respectable name of father. 

“ The fatigues of the war in Bohemia had deranged the 
health of ]\I. de Vauvenargue to such a degree, as to render 
him incapable of serving, j^eal for his country’s welfare then 
directed his views towards diplomacy. The habit of constant 
study and deep reflection, joined to the prodigious extent of his 
capacity, soon qualified him to offer his services to the ministry. 
They were accepted, and, in the interval previous to his licing 
employed, he withdrew into the bosom of his family, where he 
could devote himself, at more leisure, to the new kind of study 
upon which he had entered. There it was that the small-pox 
reduced him to a state of complete infirmity. Disfigured by 
the marks which it had left, seized with that chest complaint 
which brought him to the tomb, and almost deprived of sight, 
he found himself under the necessity of declining, with thanks, 
the good intentions of the minis^^J^ But, in the midst of 
bodily suffering, he could not renounce the desire of being 
useful to mankind. His last years were employed in the study 
of philosophy, that is to say, of the soul. His book, entitled, 

‘ Introduction to the Knowledge of the Human Mind,’ was the 
fruit of this study ; a precious monument, -which may be called 
the triumph of reason, of genius and of -virtue. Here we 
see that no man deser\-ed better than himself that panegyric 
which he pronounces on IvL de Fenelon : 

“ •' What sincerity, what goodness of heart, do we discover 
in thy writings ! What splendour of imagery^ and language 
\\Tio' ever embellished vith so many flowers a style so natural, 


so melodious and so tender? By v.'hom was reason ever 
adorned with so attractive a dress ? Ah ! what ample trea- 
sures were to be found in thy* rich simplicity I ’ 

A small number of friends formed the only consolation 


of his sufferings. He knew the world, and did not despise^ it. 
The friend of mankind, he considered vice as a roffrOiLune , pity , 
in his heart, supplied the place of indignation and hatred. 
Never did art or intrigue possess such empire over men s 
minds as he derived from the goodness of hi? char^x-r, the 
rmldness of his eloquence. He was always in the ngnt aim 
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powfers which it displays, though not of the first order, are 
considerable , but appear onl> in passages expressu e of force 
and energy, with a mixture of horror 

Note 4 p 144 

The plot of the tragedy of Anstomenes is as follows 
Anstomenes the defender of the liberty of Afessene, and the 
darling of the arm} and people, is regarded mth a jealous e}C 
by a numerous party in the senate, and plots are ev en formed to 
destroy him His wife, Leonide, on being informed of the 
dangers to which he is exposed, is sensible that the onl} 
means of safety will be a war with Lacedcmon, which ma} 
render his services necessary She forms therefore, the extra 
ordinary resolution of gomg to Sparta and giving such informa 
tion as she imagines w ill induce the cit} to commence hostilities 
against Messene She, at the same time, offers herself and her 
son as hostages for the truth of this report The Spartins gene 
rously send them both back , but, on their arm al Anstomenes, 
Ignorant of his wife s real motives, is the first to order them to 
be thrown into prison Leonide howexer, procures an interview 
with her husband, and defends herself in the following speech 
which forms rather a favourable specimen of the author s 
poetry 

A 1 interet public par lea loix assert ee 

Je lui sacnfirois etmagloire et ma vie 

Mats pour toi je suis prele a te saenfier 

kla gloire monpajs monsang 1e monde entier 

Que m importe Messene et le monde et moi meme 

Quand mon cour eperdu tremble pour ce qu il aime ? 

Je ne connois que toi je ne vis que pour toi 
Le cocur de mon epoux est 1 unuers pour moi 
Sans doute un tel aveu te revolte 1 4tonne 
Tout cede dans ton ccenr quand la patne ordonne 
Le mien d aucun remords ne se sent combatlu 
Jet adore voila ma premiere vertu 
Magloire mon devoir ma loi la plus austere 
Le plus beau Ic plus saint des nceuds qoe je revere 
Oui j aime mieux mounr coupabic aux jeux de tons 
Pour av oir immoli Messene a mon epoux 
Que de vivre adorie en heroine cn reine 
Pour avoir immole mon eponx \ Messene 
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Aristomenes declares himself unable to blame this excess of 
love, but is under the necessity of leaving his wife and daughter 
in the hands of justice. Their trial accordingly comes on, and, 
notwithstanding the speech of Leonide (which, by-the-bye, is not 
quite so eloquent as, from what is here said, we should be led to 
suppose), they are both condemned to die. Upon the arrival 
of this afflicting intelligence, Aristomenes is urged by his friends 
to avail himself of his influence over the army, and to punish 
those persons who could deliver so criminal a sentence. But 
he steadily resists this proposal, urging that if the soldiery were 
once let loose, they would not be -satisfied without the entire 
destruction of Messene. Then, says he: * 

" Lieux ou je vis le jour, palais de nos aieux 
Temple de la justice, asyle de nos dieux, 

Remparts, d’ou j’ecartai I’esclavage et la guerre, 

Vous aurez, pour moi seui, dispar u de la terre.” 

As a mitigation of the sentence, the senate then decree that 
it shall be executed on one only, leaving to Aristomenes the 
choice of which that should be. They are then introduced, 
each earnestly petitioning him to fix upon themselves. Aristo- 
menes exclaims loudly against this inhuman alternative ; but 
while he is yet unable to determine, one of his friends comes 
and relates that he had stabbed, in full senate, the two ring- 
leaders of the opposite party ; that a complete change had then 
been produced in the minds both of senate and people ; that the 
sentence had been reversed ; and that all parties were now loud 
in praise of Aristomenes. 

Marmontel’s two other plays are — 

I . — The Heraclides. The plot of this tragedy is as follows : 
Deianira and Olimpia, the wife and daughter of Hercules, 
arrive at Athens to save themselves from the persecution of 
Euristheus, King of Argos, the mortal enemy of the offspring of 
that hero. Euristheus invades Attica with a large army, and 
sends Copreus to demand that the fugitives should be delivered 
up to him. Demophoon, King of Athens, rejects the demand, 
urged particularly by his son, Sthenelus, who is in love with 
Olimpia. Meantime, an oracle pronounces that, in order to en- 
sure victory, a female of illustrious descent must be sacrificed to 
Ceres ; and as the King cannot dispose of the life of his sub- 
jects, it seems necessary that one of the posterity of Hercules 
should perish. A contest then arises between the mother and 
daughter, which should be the victim. The urgency of each 
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sacrifice herself for the other, gives rise to the chief interest 
of the pla> At length, Sthenelas discovers that the soothsaj er 
who had dehvered the oracle was an impostor, who acted in 
concert with Eunstheus , defeats the enemj and marries 
Olimpia 

2 — Cleopatra In this tragedy Cleopatra is draivn m colours 
very different from those in which we are accustomed to \iew 
her — as \'irtuous as she was beautiful, and unfortunate only 
in being loved with too much fondness The author even 
asserts that he has historical proofs of this being her real cha 
racter, which he published a few dajs previous to the repre 
senta^on , but found it impossible in so short a time, to destroy 
the impression of two thousand jears The catastrophe turns 
upon a letter, containing overtures of love, which she writes 
to Csesar, but only with the view of cnsnanng him Cssar, 
however, shows this letter to Antony, who, in despair at her 
infidelity, kills himself, on learning which, Cleopatra follows 
his example 

Note 5, p 156, 254, 255 

Marivaux — This ivriter, like Marmontel though chiefly 
known among us as a ismtcr of no\els, was in France first 
raised to notice by his dramatic performances At the age 
of eighteen, being in a company where the talent of writing 
comedy was extolled m what he thought an extra%agant 
manner he xentured to say that it did not appear to him 
so difficult a matter The company laughed, and bade him 
try it Accordingly, in a day or two he brought a long comedy, 
written m \erse But though this seems to haio gi\en him 
a decided bent towards the drama, he did not publish it, but 
continued long to improve his powers in silence Nor did he 
appear as a dramatic writer till the age of thirty His first 
appearance m that character was in a tngcdj called the Death 
of Aitmbal But, though he drew well the character of that 
hero the piece is said to have wanted colounng and animation 
He fowtvd that hvs pov.cta dwl wot Ue that way , and feom. that 
time devoted himself to comedy He wrote a number of pieces 
of this description, yet all so like each other, that hts critics 
alleged he never wrote more than one They were all founded 
on what was called a “surpnscof love’ — that is, on two persons 
who ore in love without knowing it, and never make the dls 
cover} till the end of the phj But tlio refined and studied vwt 
which he was ambitious of displa}ing did not at all accord with 
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the simplicity which was to be expected from a plot of tin's 
kind. His romances, which arc well known in this country, 
possess more nature and variety. 

His conversation was similar to his writings. At first, it 
amused by its singularity; but soon became fatiguing by its 
metaph5'sical monotony and too studied expressions. It was 
agreeable to be sometimes in his company, but to be often so 
was tiresome. He was too polite not to appear attentive in 
company, but he attended less to what was said than to v/hat 
he thought might be said on any subject. For this reason, ,'dl 
companies were nearly alike to him ; vay, he is even said to 
have preferred that of fools, as leaving most scope *for the 
exercise of this kind of ingenuity; perhaps, also, from the 
homage which the}' were disposed to pay him in return for the 


unusual attention with which they found themselves honoured. 
Though there was so much study in his own manner, there 
was nothing he detested so much in others. He had received 
from a friend a number of letters very much in his ov,m style, 
which had pleased him greatly; bnt one day when he called 
upon him, happening to see on his table scrolls of these letters, 
he ran off, declaring that he 'would have nothing more to do 
with him — and kept his word. He %vas once in love with a 
yo'jng lady, and was on the point of pa^-ing his addresses to 
her : but, happening to enter zmexpectedly- be found her -study- 
ing attii'ides before a mirror, v,'hlch izstantly extinguished his 
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Mairan — A man bighl> distinguished for his proficiencj 
in natural philosophj. He ivas born of a noble famil>, at 
Beziers, in 1678 He succeeded Fontenelle as perpetual secre 
tarj to the French Academy, and was thought almost to have 
filled his place He possessed much of the same talent of 
placing abstract subjects m a Innunous point of view He held 
this office, however, only till 1744 All his works are on sub 
jects of natural philosophy, except the eulogies on members of 
the Academy, which he pronounced while exercising the 
functions of its secretary His manners are said to have been 
extremely mild and engaging He died m 1771, at the age of 
ninety three 

AsTRUC — A physician of the first eminence He received 
his degree from the University of Montpelier, and practised 
for some time in that city, but the reputation of his skill 
induced Louis XV to call him to Pans, and place him m the 
number of hts consulting physicians He was also appointed 
a professor in the Royal College He was some lime first 
physician to Augustus II , King of Poland, but finding that 
the ceremonial of that Court imposed too great a restraint upon 
him, he returned to Pans, and died there, m 1766, at the age 
of eighty three 


Note 6, p 168 

Vaucanson — A mechanic of the greatest celebrity He 
was born at Grenoble, in 1709 Happemng, while y ct a child, 
to be shut up in a room where there was a clock, he examined 
it, and soon found out its mechanism From that time he 
began to employ himself in the construction of machines In 
1738 he came to Pans with an automaton of his own framing, 
which could play ten airs on the flute In consequence of this 
invention his reputation soon spread, besides the favour of 
the public, he received marked testimonies of approbation 
from the Academy of Sciences, and was admitted a member ol 
that learned body Besides a vancty of other ingcmous auto 
matons, he contnv ed new machinery in the silk manufacture, 
with the inspection of winch he was entrusted by I Icury 
Marmontel s account of lus stupidity with regard to everything 
which did not concern his art, is generally confirmed *' Va« 
canson, sav s M d Israeli ‘‘ was as much a machine as any he 
made ” He died on the zxst of November, 17S2 
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Non: 7. p. 171. 

Hj;knis. Tlie Abbu do. — A well-Unown cliaraclcr, who, by 
bi.< amatory pooiii?. ami by his address in paying court to the 
gn at, raided liinmolf, first to the rank of ambassador, and aftci'- 
Mards *<’ that of minister for foreign affairs in France. Mar- 
mcmtel gives a iiistory of bis elevation in the second volume of 
thes<' Memoirs. 

Dri'i.o.^.— .A man of ronsiderable literary merit, and who 
long held the otTice. of secretary to the I'rench Academy. He 
v.as born at nin.int. in Hrittany, in the year 1705. His father 
was a ha(-nia!,er. lie was educated at Paris, and .soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his proficiency in literature. His best 
Work was on the '* Manners of the Age." somewhat in the st3de 
of La P.ruyere; but he was not thought to have the same depth 
and energj*. He wrote also some novels, which display knoiv- 
iedge of the world, being appointed historiographer of France, 
h'" wrote, “ Secret Memoirs of the Reigns of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XW" He passed slightly over mau}'^ of the facts, as 
being g<.nerall\‘ known at the lime; but the narrative is ren- 
dtred valuable by judicious reflections, aud by his skill in 
dr.iwiiig cbar.ieters. His own was frank, honest and some- 
what blunt. He used to savg “ Such a man is a fool; I make 
the a.‘-ertiou. and he proves it." Though attached originally 
to what was.cailod the philosophical party, he was much dis- 
gusted witli the excesses of some of its partisans, and used to 
say, “ Tliey will never rest until they have made me a 
devotee," He appears to have succeeded in his wash of ac- 
<)uiring consideration in bis native province ; for the states ot 
Hrittany having, in rcw.ard of services which they had rendered, 
been desired to name persons whom they judged worthy of 
royal favour, Duclos w'as unanimously named ; and he was, in 
conscijucncc, ennobled. He died on the 26th of March, 1772. 
Mannonte! succeeded to both his offices ; to that of historio- 
grapher immediately, and to the other after a short interval. 

Note S, p. iSo. 

Te.nci.v, Madame de.— A French lady of great celebrit3\ 
She entered, early in life, into a convent, but soon tiring of that 
mode of life, found means to escape from it, and came to Paris. 
She there contrived to insinuate herself into the first political 
circles, and acquired considerable influence, particularly through 
Cardinal Dubois, with Avhom she was intimately connected. 
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She went deep into the System of Law, and impro\cd her for 
tune by it Her object was now to obtain a brief from the 
Court of Rome, sanctioning her departure from the cloister 
She procured it through the interest of rontenelle, but, on 
account of some error in point of form it av as not published 
However, she went on in the same round of gaiety and intrigue 
She kept at her house a rcndc^’vous of literary men, of uliom 
Marmontcl has given some account Tlicj were thought to 
proceed on too exclusive a system, and to ha\c adopted the 
maxim, “No one shall have wit except us and our friends’ 
However, they certainlj included the first names in rrcnch 
literature Madame dc Tenciii died in 1749 at an advanced 
age She was the authoress of scxcral popular romances, the 
‘ Siege of Calais the “ Count de Comminge, &c 

Note 9 p 233 

The famous attempt made b> Damiens — As the King 
was stepping into lus carriage, to go from Versailles to 
Trianon this ruiTian mixed with his guards and contriscd 
to guo him a wound with a dagger in the side, Immcdiatclj 
under the fifth rib It mercl> grazed the skm, howexcr and 
scarcely drew blood As the day was cold, and everjono 
wore cloaks Damiens concealed the dagger under his, and 
had nearly escaped, but was betrajed by omiltmg to take 
off his hat along with the rest 

Note 10, p 226 

Bernis — Most of the particulars of the rise of this per 
sonage arc given by Marmontcl Soon after the period at 
which his concludes. Berms happened to displease Madame 
dc Pompadour, m consequence of which he was dismissed 
in di'igracc In 17O4, however, he was recalled, appointed 
Archbishop of Albi and sent as ambassador to Komc There 
he lived in great splendour till the period of the I rcnch 
Revolution bj which he lost his whole fortune, amounting 
to upwards of £20000 a >car, and was reduced to great 
povertj A few jears before his death, however, he received 
a handsome pension from the King of Spam He died at 
Rome on the ist November, 1794 His chief poems are, an 
* Address to Idleness the ‘ Tour Seasons and one upon 
“ Religion 
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Bernard Avas the son of a sculptor at Grenoble, in the 
province of Danphiny. He studied at the college of the 
Jesuits at Lyons, and some attempts were made by these 
fathers to attach him to their body ; but his inclinations led 
him to a different mode of life. He came to Paris with the 
view of displaying his poetical talents. His poverty obliged 
him for some time to serve as clerk to a notary; but some 
little poems which he wrote drew him into notice. The 
Marquis de Pezay took him with him into Italy in 1734, 
where he was present at Several battles, and is said to have 
behaved better than poets Usually do upon these occasions. 
He was afterwards appointed to the office of Secretaire-Gene- 
rale des Dragons, ^ which was worth nearly a thousand a year. 
He then returned to Paris, where his society was much sought 
after. The neat, pretty turn of his poetry, without warmth or 
energy, made Voltaire give him the appellation of gentil, which 
always adhered to him. In 1771 he was seized with a fit of 
apoplexy, which reduced him to a state of complete mental 
imbecility. After this, being present at a repetition of his opera 
of Castor, he is said to have called out, during the whole time of 
the representation, “ Is the King come ? is he pleased ? is 
Madame de Pompadour pleased ? ” an exhibition strongly cha- 
racteristic of the dotage of a poetical courtier. He died on the 
ist November, 1775. 

Note ii, p. 236. 

Boissy. — A French comic writer of some eminence. He 
was born at Vic, in Auvergne, on the z6th of November, 1694. 
After wearing for some time the dress of an abbe, he came to 
Paris, and wrote a tragedy, which Avas hissed. He then tried 
his poAvers in comedy, in which he was more successful. He 
married ; and having to depend entirely for support on his 
theatrical productions, was reduced to extreme pecuniary em- 
barrassments. This obliged him not only to write too much, 
but also to employ his labour on the writings of others, whose 
comedies, written in prose, he versified, and is said to have 
often succeeded better for them than for himself. He began by 
personal satire, but soon renounced that odious mode of sub- 
sistence. Afraid of the contempt which poverty meets with in 
the Avorld, he dressed in the most elegant manner, even Avhile 
his Avife and himself Avere in danger of starving. After obtaining 

I Secretary-General of Dragooris. 
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the patent of the Mercury, he is said to ha\e indulged m an 
excess of luxury, like a man who, after long fasting, receives a 
supply of food He is also said, however, to have conducted it 
well, and to have improved its arrangement He died soon 
after obtaining the patent, on which occasion he is said to have 
lamented that his life was not either shorter, that he might hav e 
escaped the distresses of extreme poverty , or longer, so as to 
have enabled him to enjoy the opulence at which ho at last 
arrived His dramatic works have been published in nine 
volumes octavo 

Note 12, p 240 

SUARD — This ingenious gentleman, who is still alive,* is 
vv ell known in this country as the translator of Dr Robertson s 
“ History of Charles V , which was executed with such ability 
as to secure lus reception into the French Academy He Ins 
recently been appointed one of the secretanes to the National 
Institute 

Note 13, p 244 

Maltilatre was born at Saint Jean de Caen, on the 8tli 
October, 1732 He was rescued from the povcrt> winch is 
usually the attendant on the Muses, by the Marquis do 
Lauraguais, in consequence of that nobleman s admiration 
for his poem entitled “ Narcissc dans 1 isle de Venus He 
wrote a number of little pieces in different periodical works, 
which arc said to hav e given a great promise of future excel 
lence He had begun to turn “ Telcmachus into verse, and 
had made a prose translation with notes, of the " Metamor 
phoses of Ovid Unliappilj, however, he died in 1767, at tlie 
age of thirtj five 

Note 14, p 244 

Thomas — Antome Thomas was born In the diocese of 
Clermont, and held, for some time, the place of professor in 
the college of Beauvais But his merit soon called him to 
Pans, where he made the most distinguished figure, and was 
equally esteemed for virtue and talents He is frcqucntlj 
mentioned, and the principal events of Ins life recorded in 
the course of these Memoirs, which it would be improper 
now to anticipate The following account of lus dail} habits, 


I 1808 
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howovcr. uliic'li is trivcn hy a I'reiich writer, Hcrault clc 
Scehelli's, will be- foinul intereslin}; : 

" Tlioinas." says he, *' was accustomed, when well, to com- 
pose in bed till s('ven or eii^ht in (he morning; he tlien rose 
and continued (he same <'mploymcnt. walking. Me afterwards 
returned to bed. took off his shoes, sat down witli his legs 
crossed, like Malebranchc, and remained thus concentrated 
within himself till (ho hour of dinner. During this time he 
could not endure a person to be in his room; he even felt 
sosne degree nf constraint if (hero w.as anyone in that next 
(<’ him. On (lu; days (hat the Acadenu’ met, he went, after 
its tneetings, to Mad.unc Neckcr’s, with whom he spent two 
hours every day, when she was .alone. He was extremely 
attached to her; yet he sometimes rcpro.ached himself on 
account of the time he spent in her company, .and said that 
if this ac<]uain(.ancc had to be made anew, he would not 
make it. (hi his return he had some work read to him, but it 
was seldom or never .a new work. In the country he frequently 
composed in the open air. Often was he met in the alleys of 
Chantilly and of Marly, seated, with his back resting against a 
hialge, composing in a low voice, with liis head bent forw.ard, 
a pinch of snuff in his hand, which he was constantly putting 
to hi'i nose without perceiving it to be alw.ays the same. When 
anyone came to tell him that dinner or supper w.as rc.ady, he 
used to exclaim, ' .Alw.ays dining, alw.ays supping, always going 
to bed ; we jiass in this w.ay more than half our lives.’ ” 

His works have produced singular effects. One young 
man. after having read (hceulogj’of “Dugu.a3^-Trouin,” became 
a sailor, and distinguished himself in that profession. Another, 
after reading the eulogy of “ Descartes,” became a mathema- 
tician. 

“ Would you know,” said he, “how to read with advantage ? 
When you take a book, read first the title ; then shut the book, 
and think how yon would write upon the subject. Form in your 
mind a gcncr.al division, which may embrace everything that 
can be said upon it ; then take up the book and go to the table 
of contents. Fill up every chapter in your own mind. You 
will seek to compare 5mursclf with the author. You will thus 
accustom your mind to gre.at efforts, to extensive views. We 
must try our strength by fighting with giants, if we wish to 
grow, and to acquire new vigour. This exercise unfolds our 
powers, and gives them an unlooked-for energy.” He quoted 
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He died of apoplexy at Pans, June 13th, 1763, at the age of 
se% enty four 

Note 17, p 256 

Chastellox — Frangois Jean, Marquis of Chastellux, was 
bom of a distinguished family, which he rendered still more 
illustnous by his ment, both as an officer and a man of letters 
His principal work is entitled, “ De la Fehcite Publique ” His 
object IS to draw a picture of the human race, and to examine 
in what age, in what countiy, and under what go\emment, 
it would have been most desirable for man to exist It was 
rather coldly receiv ed at first, but aftenvards acquired a con 
siderable reputation It is even placed by Voltaire abo\ e the 
“ Spint of Laws ’ But this is far from being the general 
opinion, and Voltaire is here suspected of having wished to 
pay court to the author, who was supposed to have interest at 
Court, as Montesquieu was then dead Chastellux sened 
several jears with distinction in America, and published a 
narrative of his travels in that country It is an agreeable 
work, and full of information , but he is accused of hav mg ridi 
culed too sev erely the Anglo Amencans, from w hom he Ind met 
with the most friendly reception He belonged to the French 
Academy, and to vanous other htcraiy societies He died at 
Pans on the 24th October, 1788 

Note 18, p 256 

Morellet — A distinguished writer on political cconomj, 
with whom Marmontel afterwards became intimateh connected 
b> manyang a near relation of his He is still ahvc,* and 
enjoj s perfect health, though at a v cry adv anced age 

Note 19, p 256. 

St Lambert was bom and educated on a small cstnte 
which his father possessed in Lorraine It happened to be in 


my tardy steps I am liiUe animated in conversation timid Ihoufehtful, 
I love without enslaving mjself, never girl cither brovvai or fvir {luckily 
perhaps for me) has subdued my heart A songster without singing, 
a tolerable couplet maker nothing indecent has stained m> songs 
Of an indolence which nothing can equal a sluggard if ever there was one, 
1 had not half the income that I needed yet was better satisfied than thos 
who have gold in abundance 
1 iSoS 
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the neighbourhood of the Marshal de Beauveau, with whom 
he became intimately acquainted, and contracted a friendship 
which lasted during life. St. Lambert discovered early a taste 
and capacity for literature ; but wishing to add some profes- 
sional pursuit, he fixed upon that of the army. He served, 
accordingly, for a long time and with distinction, both in 
the armies of Stanislaus and of the King of France; but, 
amid his military employments, never neglected 'literature and 
poetry. He spent some time at the Court of Luneville ; he 
was then three years at Cirey, with Voltaire and Madame du 
Chatelet; and afterwards, coming to Paris, he was so much 
pleased with the societ}’’ of that city as to fix his residence in 
it. His poem of the “ Seasons” was universally admired ; and 
a few years previous to his death he published an elaborate 
work, entitled “ Principles of Morals among all Nations.” He 
died on the gth of Februarj', 1803. 

Note 20, p. 265. 

Caylus, The Count de. — The personal coldness which 
subsisted between him and our author seems to have led the 
latter to undervalue the merit of this personage. He appears 
to have been a zealous and successful student of antiquities. 
In early life, he undertook a journey into Asia Minor, with the 
view of illustrating his favourite pursuits. Finding the roads 
rendered impassable by the robbers that frequented them, he 
devised a singular method of securing himself. Having 
thrown off everything which could tempt avarice, he entrusted 
himself to two of the most daring of these robbers, stipulating 
for a certain sum to be paid on his return. He found them 
most faithful guides ; and by their assistance, discovered the 
ruins of Colophon. After his return to France he devoted 
himself entirely to the arts. On being received into the 
Academy of Sciences, he turned his attention chiefly to the 
illukration of classical antiquities. He published, in seven 
quarto volumes, a “ Collection of Egyptian, Etruscan, Grecian, 
Roman and Gallic Antiquities.” He invented the mode of 
fixing colours in marble, and made the discovery of encaustic 
painting. Our author accuses him of partiality in his patron- 
age of artists. Certain it is, however, that to those whom he 
did patronise, he was most liberal. He died in 1765, at the age 
of ninety-three. 
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Note 31, p 305 

PoMPiGNAN —Jean Jacques le Franc de Pompign-m was 
bom at Montauban, of a noble fcimilj Heuas destined b> 
his friends for the Bar, and held for some time the office of 
advocate general, and afterwards that of first president of the 
“Cour des Aides,” m his native city His own inclination, 
however rather inclined to poetry, and he produced, at the 
age* of twenty five, a tragedy called Didon, in which he imitates 
Racine, not altogether without success Having increased his 
fortune bj marriage, he removed to Pans in order to enjoj it 
There, m 1760, he was admitted a member of the French 
Academy, upon which occasion he took the step which drew 
upon him the wrath of the philosophers and the ridicule of 
Voltaire, for which the stiff and pompous formalit> of his stjlc 
seems to have afforded considerable scope This, m a country 
where ridicule was omnipotent, obliged him to leave Paris He 
lived, till 1784, at his chateau near Montauban, when he died 
at the age of seventj five 

Note 22, p 307 

Faceties PvRisiESNEs —These consist of a number of 
little pieces in prose and verse, where every sentence or stanra 
begins with the same particle The following specimen of the 
ijtiaiid may give an idea of the tone of satire which is here 
adopted 

" 11 hen a man has the honour to be received into a respect 
able societj of men of letters, the harangue pronounced on Ms 
reception ought not to be a satire against Iiterarj men 

“ When, by chance, a man is nch, he should not be so 
basely cruel as, in an academical oration, to reproach men of 
letters with their povcrt>, or proudly to say that Ihej dechim 
against riches on account of the secret envy which the> bear 
to the neb 

“ When a man’s works do no honour to his aqc, it is a 
strange piece of misconduct to decrj that age 

‘ II hen one is scarccl> a man of letters, and not at all a 
philosopher, it docs not become him to saj that our nation Ins 
only a false literature and a vain philosophj, &c ” 

Voltaire wTOte a number of other pieces against the same 
person He comments on a translation which I’otnpl^nan Ind 
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made of Pope’s “ Universal Prayer,” representing it as more 
deistical than anything published by those whom he attacked. 
He accuses him of unbounded vanity, of writing pompous 
panegyrics upon himself, &c. 

Note 23, p. 332. 

Towards the end of the reign of Louis XV. an epidemic 
mortality, as it were, seemed to fall upon the royal family. 
The Duke of Burgundy, son to the Dauphin, died first. The 
Dauphin himself then fell into a lingering decline, wasted away 
without any apparent illness, and died. The Dauphiness, 
whether from contagion or from some other cause, was soon 
after affected in the very same manner, and survived her hus- 
band only fifteen months. A similar illness soon proved fatal 
to the wife of Stanislaus, King of Poland. It is remarkable that 
all those deaths had been preceded by that of Madame de 
Pompadour, accompanied by similar symptoms.. This last cir- 
cumstance tended strongly to throw discredit on the suspicions 
which were entertained of poison, since nobody was known who 
could be the common enemy of persons whose interests were so 
opposite. 

Note 24, p. 346. 

Dubocage, Madame. — Celebrated as being the first lady 
who wrote an epic poem. She began with translating Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost.” She then wrote the “Columbiad, or the 
Discovery of America,” a splendid subject, for which, however, 
her powers appeared to be scarcely adequate. She was highly 
honoured, however, by the first characters of the age. Voltaire 
lavished panegyrics upon her ; and in a visit which she paid to 
Rome, the Pope, cardinals, and all the most distinguished 
families of that city vied with each other in the attentions 
which they paid to her. Perhaps, however, this homage might 
be given less to the excellence of her powers than to the sin- 
gular direction in which they displayed themselves. She died 
at Paris in July, 1S02, at a very advanced age. 

Note 25, p. 347. 

Henault. — Honorary President in the Court of Inquest, 
and a man of varied literary accomplishments. He published 
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a “ Chronological Abridgment of the History of France, m 
two quarto \olumes He wrote also some fugitive poems and 
little dramatic works His manners are said to ha\e been re 
markablj engaging, and the aanetj of his talents made him 
esteemed both in the learned and fashionable circles He 
enjojed particular favour wth the Queen He died in 1770 at 
the age of eight) five 


Note 26, p 347 

Moncrif — ^The author of a number of poems which were 
thought ingenious and delicate, particular!) his poetical 
romances He enjoyed for some time an office under the 
Count de Clermont, but was obliged to quit it through the 
machinations of some of his enemies, notwathstandmgwbicb, he 
continued to enjoy the Count s esteem He was then appointed 
reader to the Queen, and enjoyed a high degree of fav our with 
that Princess * He published an essay on the “ Necessity and 
Means of Pleasing,’ which though agrcealil) wnften, met with 
rather a cool reception He was thought to attempt reducing 
into an art what was onl) the gift of Nature However, it was 
allowed that he practised Ins own lessons But his character 
suffered much more from an elaborate treatise which he pub 
hshed, entitled “The History of Cats’ It was universally 
laughed at, and on his afterwards becoming a member of the 
French Academy, his enemies endeavoured to throw ndlculo 
both on him and that learned bod) b) representing it as his 
sole title to admission His character was honourable and 
fnendl) When M d Argenson was banished from Court in 
1757. Monenf requested permission to accompan) his disgraced 
patron, but was allow cd onl) to pa) him an annual v isit Ht 
died at Pans m 1770 at the age of eight) three 
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